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PREFACE. 



So multitudinous are the books on English Gistoiy, 
that we deem ourselves called upon to say a few words. 

The present volume owes its existence to the oft- 
repeated wish of the patrons of the little book, by the 
same authors, entitled " Outlines of English History" — (of 
which one hundred and seventy thousand copies have been 
already sold) — that a considerably-extended edition should 
be produced, for use in our universities and the higher- 
class schools, as well as in families. 

We have at length endeavoured— may we hope success- 
fully ? — to meet this wish. Our own confidence in the 
result is based on the fact, that we have, to the best of our 

• - 

ability, laboured diligently alaii' zeialously in the performance 
of our responsible duties, and have availed ourselves of the 
very numerous and recent authorities on the annals of our 
glorious fatherland. 

THE AUTHOES. 

London^ June, 1860. 



\* It if reipectfolly solicited that any suggestions for the improve- 
ment and eorrection of this Book, be addressed to 

The JSditor, 

No. % Devaiuhire Gfrove, 

Old KetU Boad, 
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Ebbata m THIS Edition. 



FaGB 21. — ^The passage commencmg (line 13) " the ancient Britons," &c., 
to be transferred to page 24. 

„ 68. — ^In third line firom foot, for " hundred " read " thousand." 

„ 80. — In some portion of the impression, a passage in reference to 
Kaffaelle, Leonardo da Yinci, Correggio, and Titian, has been 
placed here incorrectly, — ^it applies to the dose of the reign of 
Henry VII. See page 137. 

„ 164. — ^Eor " uisance" read " nuisance." 

„ 236.— Sixth line from foot, for «<&ther'B" read "brother's." 
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AUESTIONS on ENGLISH HISTORY AND BIOaRAPHY.— 
'^ By. Jahes Gilbebt. 



ANALYSIS OF 
THE PEINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Introduetory Bemarks. — In reference to Britain previous to the arrival 
of Julius Cflesar, pages xii. to xvi. 

The Boxnan Period. The arrival of Julius Ceesar, his reception, page 1 7 : 
Tacitus, Claudius, Caractacus, Boadicea gives battle to Nero, 18:. Ves- 
pasian, Titus, Agricola, Hadrian, Ptolemy, Severus, 19 : the Picts* Wall, 
Tork, Constantine the Great, St. Alban, departure of the Bomans; 
manners of the natives, religion, 20 : Christianity, Lucius, Dover, and 
Canterbury, 21 : roads, dwelUngs, language, agriculture, 22-3 : minerals, 
civilization, Saxons, 23 : Hengist and Horsa, 24. 

The Heptarchy. The venerable Bede, St. Cuthbert, page 24 : Knights of 
the Bound Table, Ethelbert, St. Augustine, 25 : Sebert, Paulinus, Egbert, 
Ethelwulph, 26 : St. Swithin, Ethelbald, Etheh^d, Columba, Wilfred, 27 : 
Gildas, Biscop, CeolMth, Csedman, St. Adhekn, Bede, Alcuin, Charlemagne, 
28 : Alfred the Ghreat, his early Ufe and career, 29 ; battles with the 
Danes, he instructs his subjects, builds a navy, 30 ; naval battle, his death 
and character, 3 1 : Edward the Elder, Athelstan, alliance with France, the 
Bible, Guy earl of Warwick, 32 : Edmund I., Edred, St. Dunstan, Edwy, 
Edgar, his navy, 33 : Edward II., Ethelred II., land-tax, the Danes, 
Sweyn, Canute, Edmimd II., 34 : Canute the Great at Southampton, 
Harold I., Hardioanute, earl Godwin, Edward the Confessor, Westminster, 
Macbeth, 36 : Harold II., slain near Hastings by William of Normanby ; 
religion, government, trials, 37 : divisions of the people, heiresses, learning 
and literature, the clergy, agriculture, buildings, 38 : lanterns, glass, 
architecture, harp ; the races, British, Boman, Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
man; Asser, Oxford, 39. 

Korman line. WILLIAM I. — His difficulties, curfew-bell, the Tower 
and Cinque-ports, New-forest, Domesday-book, page 41 : scene at his 
death, character, 40 : names of note, 42. WILLIAM II. — Wars, 42-3 : 
first Crusade, Westminster Hall, 43 : agriculture, Bayeux tapestry, Good- 
win Sands, names of note, 44 : death and character, 42 & 52. HENBY I. 
— His brother Bobert, 45 : charter of liberties, his wealth, shipwreck of 
his son. Knights Templars, coinage, wei^ts and measures, woollen stuffs, 
46 : surnames, names of note, 47 : his marriage and death, 45. STEPHEN. 
—War with Scotland, castles and religious institutions, fire in London, 48 : 
confiscation of ships, Theobald and Adrian, education of ladies, Canterbury 
and York, names of note, 49 : death and character, 47 : agriculture, 
ecclesiastical arc^tecture, 50 : commerce, coinage, meals, feudal system, 
chivalry, 51. 

Flantagenet line. HENBY II.— Wars in Ireland, Wales, and Scot- 
land, page 53 : dispute with Thomas h Becket, the parents of tVi<& vsOsi- 
Inshop, 54 : Council of Clarendon, Becket banifibed, V!i[ie\m^Tii<^\A>uaBL 
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in France, 55 : Becket is murdered, the king visits his tomb, 56 : com- 
ments on the dispute, pilgrimages, Bosamond Clifford, London Bridge, 
the six circuits, 57: abbeys and priories, Ejiights Templars, names of 
note, 58 : death and character, 53. BICHABD I.— War in the East, 
the Jews, the Crusades, 59 : the king in prison, is ransomed, crests, names 
of note, 60 : death and character, 58 : JOHN — War with France, kills 
Arthur, investure of bishops, 61-2 : Magna Charta, 62 : London Bridge, 
first lord major, chimneys, the Jews, names of note, hats, 63 : death and 
character, 61. HENBY IIL — Magnificent marriage, war with France, 
with his barons, 64 : first house of Commons, friar Boger Bacon, domestic 
improTcments, 65 : mariners* compass, gold coin, commerce of London, 
Westminster Abbey, names of note, 66: death and character, 64. 
EDWABD L — ^War with Wales, its annexation, Scotland, Bruce and 
Wallace, 67 : Welsh bards, the last Crusade, social and legal improve- 
ments, Carnarvon, the Jews, 68 : addition to Magna Charta, Lombard 
merchants, wooUen, linen, and silks, 69 : names of note, 70 : death and 
character, 67. EDWABD IL — Scotland, Gaveston, Hugh de Spenser, 
the king abdicates, house of Commons, the Lollards, bills of exchange, 
Knights Templars, 71 : £eunine, names of note, 72 : death and character, 
70. EDWABD m. — ^War with Scotland, naval engagement with 
France, battles of Cressy and Foictiers, 73 : the French king a prisoner 
in England, comment cm these wars, political features, Calaisi 74 : the 
king's mother, gimpowder and guns. Order of the Qarter, Windsor, 75 : 
pestilences, weaving cloth, St. Stephen's Chapel, parliament, prince of 
Wales and duke of Cornwall, Chaucer and Canterbury, names of note^ 
issue, 72. BICHABD II. — ^Triumphant entry, war with Scotland, poll- 
tax, Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 77: sir William Walworth, single 
combat, sumptuous living of the king in England and Ireland, 78: 
surrenders the throne to Henry of Lancaster, barons by patent, Bichard's 
will, sanatory act, first navigation act, 79: bulls from Borne, cards, 
William of Wykeham, Wycliffe, names of note, mysterious death, 
character, 77 : name of Flantagenet, Bobin Hood, Little John, legend 
«bout king John, cards, 81 : dress, prince of Wales' feathers, Philippa 
extends commerce, 82 : Froissart, manners, general knowledge, science, 
friar Bacon, 83-4: John of Feckham, John Cornwall, education, 84: 
cathedrals, medicine, gardening and agriculture, poetry, fine arts, amuse- 
ments, language, 85 : Mr. Tytler on the death of Bichard II., 86. 

House of Laneaster. HENBT lY. — Accession, descent, page 87 : war 
with Scotland, the Percies of Northumberland, Owen Glendower, Hotspur, 
88 : Welshmen, archbishop Scrope, earl of Nottingham, 89 : Lollards, 
judge Gascoigne, Order of the Bath, cannon, Bobert III. of Scotland, 
house of Commons, 90 : names of note, scene at the king's death, 88. 
HENBY Y. — ^War with France, pay to the army, its progress, Harfleur, 
the dauphin, council, 92 : Agincourt, 93 : the battle, the king's humanity, 
tiie results, 94 : returns to England, leaves again for France, Troyes, sir 
tTahn Oldcaatle, accidexital coincidences, 95: religious persecutions, 
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Wycliffe, Husb, shirts, candles, crown jewels, Guildhall, the nobUitj, 
96 : furniture, the Great Harry, navy, revenue^ the church, Calais, Paris, 
97 : trayelling parliaments, 97-8 : sir R. Whittington, his wealth and 
munificence, John Carpenter, 99 : names of note, 100 : death at Yin- 
cennes, 91 : social and commercial Ufe in the cities and toums, its amusinff 
ernd instructive characteristics^ viz. : — 

Oar knowledge of ancient Greece and Rome, the City of London, houses and shops, 
100 : fireeholds, rents, fire, charcoal, wages, streets and City gates, social science, uie 
'liquid Thames,* scavengers, dogs, water, 101: masks, arms, hours for rest, 
Geoffirey Chaucer, the river and water courses, Southwark, Gravesend, bathing, 
condoitis, inundations, police, goldsmiths, vehicles, hostelers and lodging-house 
keepers, 102: cookhouses, charges, brewers and tavemers, ales and wines, bread- 
bakers, corn-dealers, bakers' dozen, cooks, pie-bakers, 103 : flour-mills, fishmongers 
and fish, purity of the river, butchers and meat, prices, poulterers and poultry, mar- 
ket regulations, 104 : food and miscellaneous articles, clothing, clothiers, furriers, 
tailors, their prices, leather, shoes, 105: caps and hats, passengers, old clothes, 
imports and exports, merchants, markets, elephant, olTences, pumshments, prisons, 
106 : pillory, naudulent tradesmen, lies and scandal, forging charters and deeds, 
' breaches of the peace,* markets and consumption, 107. 

HENBY VI. — ^York and Lancaster wars, 108-9 • Soixi of Arc, 109-10 : 
Jack Cade, duke of Orleans, houses of parliament, i lo-i 1 : wood engraving, 
hats, feather beds, national debt, income-tax, salaries of judges, revenue, ap- 
parel, first corn-law, 1 1 1 : names of note, 112: his death and character, 
107. EDWAED IV. — Marries a subject, i la : public opinion, York and 
Lancaster wars concluded, queen Margaret, 113: Henry shut up in 
the Tower, Warwick the king-maker, 114: power and wealth of War- 
wick, the duke of Clarence, tyranny of the king, Jane Shore, 115 : the 
coinage, 11 5-1 6: plague, consuls, 116: William Caxton, printing, 
literature and books, 1 1 6-1 9 : names of note, 119: death and character, 
112. EDWABD v.— Short reign, his education, 119 ; Bichord duke of 
Gloucester aims at the crown, rival £»otions, 1 20 : the Ring's entry into 
London, the duke of Buckingham and the lord mayor offer the crown to 
^chard ; he pretends to refuse, then accepts it, 121 : murder of Edward 
and his brother, 120: Thomas Parr, sports, books and orthography, 
names of note, 122. BICHABD III. — ^Ascends the throne, coronation 
ceremony, 122-3 : his queen is murdered, 123: supposed son, wars, 1 24 : 
battle of Bosworth and death of Bichard, his bedstead, death of Bucking- 
bam, 125 : Bichard passed good laws, which were the first expressed in 
English, post-stages. Heralds' College, importation of books, names of 
note, 126: Bichord's bones and crown, 123: the state of the consti- 
tution, in king, lords, and commons, 127-28: hours of meab, Gower, 
Chaucer and education, architecture, 128 : ruins, painting, music, agricul- 
ture, military science, provisions, 129. 

HouBO of Tudor.— HENBY VII.— His characteristics, pages 129-30: 
fiimnel, Ferkin Warbeck, 131: Elanders, Empson and Dudley, king's 
household expenses and riches, revenue, 132: earl of Warwick, St. 
George and the Dragon, weights, health, feasting, buffetiers, commerce, 
discovery of America, 133 : Columbus, Cabot, commerce, plate^ industry^ 
3tar Chamber, 134: maps, needle-work, navy, agricuitxuc^ ^^^ <Sib»xOcl, 
aidulectuN^ 135 : Wobeiy, £ne8 on the nobility, 136 *. -^^B^'b^ \c^^s&d^ 
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embamies, names of note, 137 : death, character, 130-1. HENSY Vlll. 
— Coronation oath, 142 : his prospects, six queens — Catherine of Arragon, 
138; Anne Boleyn, 139; Jane Seymour, 140; Anne of Cleves, 141; 
Catherine Howard, 141 $ Catherine Parr, 142 : wars, 143 : Field of the 
Cloth of €k>ld, 144: cardinal Wolsey, his power, disgrace, and death, 
conduct of the king, character of the two, 146 : duke of Buckingham, 
Martin Luther, 147-8 : the king attacks Luther, ihe Reformation, the wealth 
of the church, 149 : monasteries and other religious institutions destroyed 
and their riches appropriated, 150-1 : religious persecution, 1 51-2-3 : the 
succession changed, Thomas CromweQ, 152: sir T. More, earl of Surrey, 
bishop Fisher, 153 : dake of Norfolk, Tiolation of Magna Charta, ably 
served, 154 : enclosure of lands, Foimtain*s Abbey and the monks, 155 : 
fJEurs, furmers, endowments, the coasts, 156: dty wealth, rates, parish 
registers, bribery, the Bible and clasncal literature, 157 : grammar schools, 
decay of towns, London, coinage, usury laws, amusements, pins, coal trade, 
1 58 : miscellanies, Wales, food and wages, debased coin, washing, burials, 
names of note, 159: death and character, 142. EBWABB YI. — The 
act of succession, wars, 161 : Cranmer, lord Seymo ur and his brother, 
insurrection, earl of Warwick, 1 62 : the bishops, Mary, commerce, woollen, 
China, Bussia, 163 : duke of Northumberland and lady Jane Grey, lord- 
lieutenants, distress, Somerset House, coinage, 164: marriage of clergy. 
Articles of Beligion, Book of Common Prayer, homilies, 165: Christ's 
and St. Thomas's Hospitals, parliament, Joan of Kent, names of note, 1 66 : 
death, character, and journal, 161. MABT L — Her progress to London^ 
167 : the Spanish aUianoe, 168 : war with France, release of prisoners, 
persecutions, 169: lady Jane 6hrey, 170: sir T. Wyatt, the queen at 
GhuldhaU, 1 72 : bishops Hooper, Bidley, and Latimer, 1 72-3 : Elizabeth, 
Cranmer, 1 73 : church lands, heresy, John Sogers, 1 74 : martyrs of 
conscience^ intolerance, 175: royal progress, coaches, miscellanies, com- 
merce, exchequer robbery, 176: currency, names of note, 177: death, 
character, 168-9. ELIZABETH — Her progress, 177: sir W. Cecil, 1 78 : 
increased power of En^and, 179 : wars, defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
179-80: Netherlands, sir Philip Sidney, Cadiz, 181: Mary queen of 
Scots— an exile — ^a prisoner — ^her execution, 18 1-6: duke of Norfolk, 
Foxe^ Soman Catholics and the oath of supremacy, excommunication, 
187: on impartial laws, persecutions, sererity of the laws, 188: rebellion 
in Lreland, miscellanies, Boyal Exchange, paper, literature and art, 189 : 
Spencer and Shakspere, schools, Kenilworth, telescopes, new discoveries, 
commerce, 1 90 : valuable cargoes, potatoes, slave trade, sirs Walter Baleigh 
and Himiphrey Gilbert, naval power, 191 : the queen on monopolies, 192 : 
St. Paul's burnt, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, dress, poor-law, 
necessaries of life, corn-law, 193 : taxes, buildings, meals, Tudor archi- 
tecture, Elizabeth's dresses and portrait, the drama, dwellings, dancing, 
music, amusements, 1 94-5 : names of note, 1 95 : death and character, 1 78. 
HdOM of Stoart JAMES L — Bib descent, kni^thoods, sporting^ 
Arabella Staart, oooBpincjj page 198 : mr Walter Bakigfa, his ^History 
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of the World,* lord Oobham, America, 199; colony of Virginia, East 
India charter, 200 : Gunpowder Plot, 201 : the royal prerogative, refosal 
of supplies, integrity, the Bible, language, first baronets, 202 : marriage 
of the duke of Somerset, sir T. Orerbury, a trial, George Yilliers, 203 : 
lord Bacon, 204 ; his ' Novum Organum ; ' is fined ; fees and bribes, 204 : 
Bacon's punishment, his study, W. Harvey, M.D., E. Feachum, 205: 
prince of Wales visits France and Spain, the New Kiver Company, names 
of note, 206: issue, death, and character, 197-8. GHABLES I. — Debts 
of his father, civil wars, their causes, Edgehill, Brentford, 208 : Charlgrove 
Field, death of Hampden, EdgehiQ, Bristol, Oxford, Oliver Cromwell, 
Gloucester, Newbury, parliament, 209 : Marston Moor, Uxbridge, Naseby, 
prince Bupert, the ' King's Cabinet Opened,' Basing-House treasures, 210 : 
Newark, escape of the prince of Wales, Newcastle, the king sold by the 
Scotch, Holmby, his children, Hampton, Carisbrook Castle, Cromwell in 
Wales, 211: Hurst Castle, Windsor, house of Commons, ' Pride's purge,' 
trial of the king, his proposal, sentence of death passed, 212: his resigna- 
tion, interview with two of his^ children, message from the prince, the 
king's death, its lesson, 213: taxes, municipal institutions, soap patent, 
building, duke of Buckingham, archbishop Laud and the earl of Stafford 
beheaded, 214: the five members, crown jewels, proclamations, Ireland, 
trial of John Hampden, 215: John Seldon, Hackney coaches. Long 
Parliament, judges' circuits, Edmund WaUer, William Prynne, play-houses, 
the drama, 216 : Bodleian library, Kichard Foley the nail-maker, taxes, 
the post, Arundel marbles, Puritans and Independents, Dr. Leighton, the 
city corporation, 217: cotton, names of note, 218: 'Eikon BasiUke^' 
character of Charles, 207. 

The Commonwealth. CBOMWELL, Pbotectob. — Proclamation, 
monarchy, page 218: the executive, 219: war in Ireland, Charles II. 
defeated at Worcester, his marvellous and successful escape to France, 
feelings in his favour, 220-1 : admiral Blake's successes against the Dutch, 
war with Spain, seizure of treasure, house of Peers abolished, council of 
state, 222 : execution of royaUst-s, St. Paul's cathedral and church yard, 
house of Commons dissolved, absolute power, a new parliament, the 
crown offered to Cromwell, the revenue, Colonel Titus, commerce, the 
Boyal Society established, 224: laws, religious intolerance, the Jews, 
death of the lord Protector, 219 : character, 220 : his son Bichard pro- 
claimed as his successor, but abdicates, general Monk in the ' Convention 
Parliament,' 225: proposals from Charles II., comments, names of 
note, 226. 

House of Stuart again. CHABLES II.— Lands at Dover, triumphal 
procession to London, ascends the throne vdthout conditions, page 227 : 
income, sells Dimkirk, becomes a pensioner of the king of France, extrava- 
gance, 228 : wars with the Dutch, commerce, archbishop Sharpe, Act of 
Indemnity, house of Lords restored, prince 'Bupert's drop,' science, 229: 
comets, plague, the great fire of London, the eacsc^ «sA oicsv^raj^ cil ^OckS^ 
king and the duke of York, the geiieoroBlty oi iii obaaeb, 1-^0% «a CStoxor 
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topher Wren, the Monument, a judgment for sins, medal struck, the 
exchequer, 'the Cahal,' customs, duties, 231 : regiments of horse, a bill 
of exclusion, Habeas CSorpus Act, Bye-House Plot, lord William Bussell, 
lady Bussell, Algernon Sidney, crown jewels, 232 : Act of Uniformity, 
Five-Mile Act, Test Act, Titus Oates' conspiracy, sir E. Godfrey, * Toiy ' 
and 'Whig,' 'mob,' female characters in plays, printers, 233: news- 
papers, nine weeks' frost on the Thames, reform of corporations, WiUiam 
Penn and Pennsylvania, the guinea, 234: lord Clarendon, marquis of 
Worcester; names of note, 235 : death, 227 : character, 228. JAMES II. 
— Popular enthusiasm, 236 : rebellion of the earl of Argyll and the duke 
of Monmouth, judge Jefferies, concessions to the Boman Cathohcs, seven 
protestant bishope sent to the Tower, trial and acquittal, 237 : lord 
Stafford, dreaded alliance with the Boman cathoUc church, invitation sent 
to the prince of Orange, the king deserted by his family and friends, the 
queen and himself fly to France, 238 : parliament settle the crown on 
William and Mary, who sign the Declaration of Bights ; William Phipps 
the sailor, Titus Oates, Bichard Baxter; names of note, 239 : death at 
St. Q-ermain, character, 236 : parliament, 237. 

Hoiue of Orange. WILLIAM III. and MABY 11.— Beset with poh- 
tical and religious difficulties, wars, Ireland, page 241 : France, Bill <^ 
Bights, standing army, massacre at Glencoe, judg'es, plot. Act of Succession, 
national debt, 243 : coinage, triennial parliaments, Peter the Great; names 
of note ; siege of Limerick, 244-5 ' ^oath and character, 240. 

Hoiue of Stuart again. ANNE. — ^Elocution, the pretender, wars, Blen- 
heim, page 246 : Gibraltar, Bamilies, Marlborough, union with Scotland, 
the Peers, 247 : clergy-bounty. Dr. Sacheverel, Marlborough's disgrace, 
248 : Woodstock, storm, post-office; names of note, 249 : death, character, 
246 : commercial industry y social progress^ and intellectual expansion of 
the lyth and iSth centuries, viz. : — 

A will to work, increase of weidth and commerce, agricultore, cattle and abeep, 
deer, vnld animals, 250 : birds, architecture, aatronomj, Galileo, the pendulum, 251 : 
banking, booksellers' shops. Dr. Johnson, bribery, cities and towns, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Hall, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Norwich, 252: Sheffield, 
Stourbridge fair, British shipping, translation of the andent classical authors, the 
(dergy, bishop Burnet, 253 : lord Burleigh, human responsibilities, club and coffee* 
house life, coal, copyright in literature, 254 : cotton, dress, drinking uid feasting, 
Johnson and Scott, education, Steele, Addison, Swift, Baikes, 255 : fiction. Banyan, 
DeFoe, Bichardson, fine arts, Charles I., Gibber, Gibbons, Hogarth, the Hoyal 
Academy, sir J. Beynolds, Wilson, Barrett, Gainsborough, Barry, West, Banks, 
Bacon, Fiazman, 256 : Woollett, Strange, alderman fioydell, St, Paul's, gecdogy, 
imports and exports, income and rental, inland navigation, duke of Bridgewator, 
John Gilbert, Brindley, their successes, 257 : iron, Tintem abbey, ladies, linen mauu- 
fiicture, literary pensions. Pope, machinery, 268 : paper and printing, the past, the 
present, the fature, the national debt, sir John Sinclair, national progress, the navy, 
269 : newspiq^ers, De Foe, Swift, Steele, Junius, Baines, periodical literature, the 
Tatler, Spectator, Freeholder, Guardian, 260 : the Gentleman's Magaisine, Annual 
Begister, pottery and glass, Wedgewood and Flarman, prophesying, public works, 
reading societies, 261 ; salmon, salt, soda, soap, science, the Boyal Society, Society 
of Arts, Bacon, Mewton, and Locke, sodal evils, taxation, 262: tea and ooffi»e» 
mfaUea maaahuttnre, 263. 
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Hoase of Hanover. GEORGE I.— His descent, page 263 : war with 
the Stuarts and Spain, cabinet council, 264 : bishop Atterbury, Order of 
the Bath, the Whigs, impeachments, parhament. South Sea Company, 265 : 
expenditure, miscellanies ; names of note, 266 : death and character, 264. 
GEORGE II. — Preference for HanoTer, the queen, 267 : sir Robert 
Walpole, William Pitt, Fox, war with Spain, France, 268 ; Charles the 
Young Pretender, duke of Cumberland, Charles ignorant of the English 
feelings, siege of Quebec, 269 : death of Wolfe, Montreal, Canada, 
national debt, smuggling, Wesleyan Methodists, 270 : our Indian Empire 
and lord Clive 271 : legal proceedings, commodore Anson's voyage, 
funded debt, the new style, 272 : admiral Byng, Chilt«m Hundreds, mis- 
cellanies, newspapers; names of note, 273: death and character, 267. 
GEORGE III. — Burke, issue, 274 : wars, Canada, independence of the 
United States, colonies, 275 : exports, Bonaparte, anticipated invasion of 
England, death jof Nelson, 276 : Elba, Waterloo, John Wilks, Junius, 
C. J. Fox, 277: speech of lord Chatham, 278: his death, 279: *No 
Popery riots,* slavery, the second Pitt, 279 : the king, French treaty, 
Warren Hastings, Jonas Hanway and his umbrella, gas, 280 : national 
debt. Bank of England, savings* banks, naval mutiny, imion of Ireland, 
population, death of Pitt and Fox, regency, Perceval,' 281 : Mr. Peel, 
parliamentary reform, Bonaparte, riots, balloons, 282 : Watts and Boul- 
ton*8 steam machinery, the cotton manufiEicture, Hargraves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, Dr. Cartwright, destruction of machinery, 283 : great inventors, 
cotton merchants, raw cotton, 284: steam power, James Watt and Bos- 
well, the Times newspaper, printing machines, institutions founded, 285 : 
names of note, 286-7 : death and character, 275. GEORGE IV. — His 
marriage and coronation, 288 : queen Caroline, her departure for the 
continent, return, trial, and death, 288-9 : Cato-street conspiracy, the 
king in Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover, miscellanies, cabinets, Daniel 
O'Connell, 289 : royal palaces j names of note, 290 : death and character, 
288. WILLIAM IV. — Charles X. and Louis Philippe, Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, the Reform Bill, pubUc excitement, 291-2: pen 
numu£»cture, Ireland, slavery, arctic regions, Lander, houses of Parliament 
burnt, institutions founded, 292-3 : names of note, 294 : death and 
character, 291. VICTORIA. — Descent, marriage, issue, 294-5 • Hanover, 
Atlantic steamers, India, Acre, 295 : China, the pen y post, Anti-Com- 
Law-League, 296 : Repeal of the Union, Bonaparte, the Thames Tunnel, 
297 : £unine in Ireland, Louis Philippe, and Louis Napoleon, 298 : 
financial reform, the Roman CathoUc Hierarchy, the Great Exhibition and 
sir Joseph Paxton, 299 : the Russian war, taxation, income and expendi- 
ture, education, 300-1 : Indian mutiny, electric telegraph, China, north- 
west passage, institutions founded, commercial treaty with France, 302-3 : 
names of note, 304-5 : reflections on the four last names, 305-6 : 
chronological table, 307-10: British foreign possessions, 311-12. 
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There appears to be sufficient historical eyidenoe to tend to the conviction 
that the country now called Britain, was not only known to the ancients 
centuries before the time of Julius Caesar, but that the inhabitants were 
fai more civilized than is generally supposed. Our reasons for these con- 
clusions are numerous : we wiU name a few. 

The accurate and credible John Capgrave, in the biblical portion of his 
learned * Chronicle of England,' p. 37, says, *' At the time of the death of 
Eli, the priest of the tabernacle, B.O. 1116, Brutus that was of Eneas 
[of Troy] king, came into this land, and called it Britayn, after his name. 
When he died he divided his kingdom to his three sons. The first named 
Leogrius ; and to him he gave the land from Dover unto Humber. The 
second son named Albanactus; and to him gave he all Scotland imto 
Humber. The third named Camber ; and to him gave he all Wales. The 
first country was called in those days Loegria ; the second Albania ; the 
third Cambria." This tradition, without the aid of Capgrave's testimony, 
has been noticed by others, and treated as a fable, and yet Nennius says 
that he himself extracted the statement "ex veteribus scriptis veterum 
nostrorum ; " doubtless correlative evidence of these assertions must have 
formerly existed, as it is not possible that such a careful and learned man 
as Capgrave could have inserted it in the midst of his chronologically 
arranged and undisputed historical j&cts, without a conviction of its truth, 
— he does not even hint a doubt of its veracity. 

No considerable tin mines are known to have been worked in the ancient 
world except those of Cornwall and a few of the Indian Islands. In the 
patriarchal times, a considerable trade in tin and copper was carried on 
between Phoenicia and Britain j the former did their best to keep the 
knowledge of these islands to themselves. It was this trade which first 
gave our island commercial importance in the ancient world. In the time 
of Homer, B.C. 950, tin was known to the Greeks, and is said to have been 
brought from Cornwall by the Phoenician navigators, coastwise to the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. Tin is first mentioned in Numbers 
zxxi. 22 ; see also 2 Chron., ix. 21 ; 1 Kings, ix. 26 ; Isaiah also, i. 25 ; 
Ezekiel, xxiL 18. The prophet also, Isaiah, chapter 23, alludes to 
the greatness of the Tyrian commerce, '* whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth." Ezeldel, chap. 27, v. 12 
(b.c. 640), specifies tin as one of the staple imports of Tyre, and it iB sup- 
posed to have been exported from Cornwall into Spain, by the ships of 
Tarshish, and thence to Tyre. In the oldest and primitive British laws, 
metallurgy is significantly classed as one of the arts, and the men of Corn- 
wall were considered the first miners of the world. Herodotus, the * Father 
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of Pro&ne History' (b.c. 450), alludes to the established commerce of 
Britain, which was then known as the Cassiterides, or the ' Tin Islands,' 
(Hist. iii. 115) ; he says, '* Though I have taken great pains, I have never 
been able to get an assurance &om an eye-witness that there is any sea on 
the further side of Europe, nevertheless tin certainly does come to us from the 
ends of the earth," (Hist. iii. 203). The Carthagenian, Himlico, was sent by 
his government on a voyage of discovery between the years B.C. 862-50 ; he 
visited the Tin Islands, which he calls GSstrymnides, near Albion, and two 
days' sail from leme. Aristotle, the philosopher and preceptor of Alexander 
(b.o. 340), speaks of the Britannic Isles, which he says are large, and calls 
'Albion,' and 'leme,' as well known to his countrymen (de Mundo § 8). 
Fosidonius, engineer to Alexander the Great (b.o. 320), states that tin was 
brought from the Britannic Islands to Massilia (fragm. 48). Polybius, 
(b.c. 250), wrote a history of the manufacture and trade in the British 
metals, with which he states he was well acquainted, and was a subject of 
great interest in his time. Diodonus Siculus (b.c. 44) says, " The inhabi- 
tants are hospitable, and, on account of their intercourse with strangers, 
civilized in their habits ; they have many kings and princes, and for the 
most part live peaceably. Tin is smelted near the Lands-end, and being 
run into pigs, it is carried to an island off Britain called Ictis, in carts, at 
low tide, when the channel is dry ; traders buy the tin from the natives, 
carry it from thence to Gaul, over which it travels on horseback, 
in about thirty days, to the mouths of the Ehone. (v. 21, 22.) In hus- 
bandry they possessed considerable skill, gathered in the harvest by cutting 
off the ean of com, and as they raised more than was necessary for their 
own consumption, they, to preserve it for sale or till the following harvest, 
(v. p. 347), stored it in subterraneous repositories or the cavities of 
rocks." 

Strabo (a.d. 50), the Cappadocean geographer, refers to their enter- 
prise in lead, tin, and skins, receiving in exchange earthenware, salt, 
and works of brass ; and speaks of Britain as the Tui Islands, ten in 
number, (b. iii. c. v. § 11) : " In early times," he says, " the Phoenicians 
carried on the tin trade from Gadeira (Cadiz), and retained the monopoly 
by concealing their course; on one occasion the Bomans, desirous of discover- 
ing the port where the tin was shipped, followed a Phoenician vessel, but the 
captain intentionally steered his ship into shallow water, and both it and 
the Boman ship were lost ; he himself escaped on a fragment of the wreck, 
and received from the state the value of his cargo and a reward; the 
Bomans, however, after many attempts discovered the secret, through the 
instrumentality of Publius Crassus." Strabo describes the inhabitants. as 
peaceable, walking with staves, wearing beards, garments girded at the waist, 
and flowing down to their heels. According to Pliny (a.d. 75), these tin 
metals were so highly esteemed, that they were given in exchange for the 
most precious gems: he calls the Tin Islands the 'Happy Islands.' 
(n. h., viiL 48, xxxiii. 1, iv. 36). Csesar (b.c. 101-44), the first noted 
foreigner who invaded Britain, says the tin was worked in the inland dis- 
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tricts, and iron near the coast, but the quantities were small ; the copper 
used in Britain was imported, (b. g., v. 12.) ; ho found both a mihtary and 
civil system of government long established ; the population of the whole 
island comprised forty tribes, some of which had been deprived of their 
independence, while others, amid the revolutions of centuries, had risen 
to a high pre-eminence of power ; they chiefly lived on milk and flesh, 
and in the winter clothed themselves with skins. (Cses. v. 14). We have 
also historical evidence that the Carthagenians procured tin from Britain, 
and that the somewhat vague expression of the Tin Islands had reference to 
Cornwall, the Isle of Wight, and the Channel Islands. In the Periplus of 
Arrian (a.d. 150), composed in the second century of our Lord, tin is 
mentioned as imported from tlie west, and not from the east ; we should, 
however, suppose that this statement does not negative its productiom from 
the east, only that the bulk came froia the islands of the west, as it was 
brought long before then from Britain by the PhcBnicians. Ptolemy, 
the geographer (a.d. 140) describes the inhabitants as '* impatient of 
restraint and fond of Uberty ; warlike, laborious, fierce, and imperious ; 
ingenious and high-spirited " (De Judiciis, lib. ii. c. iii.) : he composed his 
work chiefly from Tyrian records. Tacitus (Tit. Agricola, xii.) states the 
British exports in his time to be com and cattle, gold and silver, tin, lead, 
and iron, skins, slaves, and dogs ; the latter were greatly celebrated for 
their size and strength. 

A pig of tin has been found in England, which, as it differs from those made 
by the Bomans, Normans, and others, is supposed to be Phoenician ; it is 
remarkable from its shape, and from a particular mark upon it, evidently 
taken from, the usual form of the trough into which metal was run ; it is in 
the Truro Museum, is 2 feet 11 long, 11 inches broad, and 3 inches high. 

Do not all these facts tend to prove a fSar earher historical period, and a 
higher degree of civilization, than is generally claimed for the ancient 
Britons P 

Lord Maoaulay, however, says (Hist. voL i. p. 4), "the primitive 
Britons, when first they became known to the Tyrian mariners, were 
little superior to the natives of the Sandwich Islands in the nineteenth 
century." We dem,ur to this ; there is no proof that the Tyrian navigators 
had any direct intercourse with the natives of Southern Britain: his 
lordship's remarks might more correctly apply to Scotland, and a por- 
tion of Ireland ; they are reported as savage ; (see Dio. Cass., Ixxvi. 12 ; 
Strabo, v. 5, § 5 j Solimus, c. 22) j yet both Strabo and Diodorus speak 
of the 'comparative quietness of manners which the inhabitants of the 
British tin districts had acquired fix)m their intercourse with foreign traders. 
CfiBsar, the earliest known personal witness on the subject, dwells on the 
social condition of the inhabitants of the coast nearest to Gaul in such a 
manner, that it becomes a contrast, and not a resemblance, to that of the 
Sandwich Islands. It has been too hastily concluded they were savages, 
but it is evidently true that the Britons, as known to the Bomans, 
a high degree of courage and discipline, were acquainted with 
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some of the important arts of life, and not deficient of mechanioal know- 
ledge. CsBsar found a system of warfare in full operation in Britain ; he 
also states the chariot system combined a formidable power in a military 
point of view. 

StiU Polyoenus, who wrote about a.d. 180, says, " Gsesar attempting to 
cross a large river in Britain, Gassalaulus, king of the Britons, obstructed 
him with many horsemen and chariots. Caesar had in his train a very 
large elephant, an animal hitherto unseen by the Britons ; having armed 
him with scales of iron, put a large tower upon him, placed therein archers 
and slingers, he ordered them to enter the stream; the Britons were 
amazed on beholding a beast, till then imseen,* and of an extraordinary 
nature ; as to the horses, what need we write about them ? since even 
amongst the Greeks horses fly on seeing an elephant, though without 
harness; but thus towered and armed, casting darts and slinging, they 
could not endure even to look upon the sight. The Britons therefore fled 
with their horses and chariots ; thus the Bomans passed the river without 
molestation, having terrified the enemy by a single animal." 

Again, — Csesar's description conveys the impression of a country settled 
for centuries, with an organized system of government, com abundant and 
easily procured, the people so numerous as to surprise him,t villages 
studding the country, abounding in stock ; the civilization which brought 
about such a state of things could not have been of recent origin. Their 
temples of gigantic proportions, for religion and astronomy, and education, 
as well as their memorials of the dead in earth- works — all of which in some 
sense rival the works of modem engineering : — these too had flourished 
long before his arrivaL Some of their colleges had, in his time, ten thou- 
sand students, many of whom came firom Gbul, and voluntarily remained, 
*in disciphni,' twenty years. Ceesar says, "The system of Druidism is 
thought to have been formed in Britain, and from thence carried over 
into Gkul, and now, those who wish to be more accurately versed in it, 
go to Britain, in order to become acquainted with it." Their priests, 
presided over by a chief chosen from their order, were their law-givers, and 
the great ministers of whatever civilization they possessed ; they decided 
disputes, the inheritance and boundaries of estates, judged of crimes, and 
their teaching was not confined to their own worship, — th^ discoursed of 
the heavenly bodies and their motions, of the extent of the world, and the 
people of distant climes. Ceesar asserts that, " above all things, the priests 
inculcate the immortaUty of the soul, affirming that this truth is the greatest 
of all motives to virtue ; " though they disfigured it by the fiction of 
the transmigration of souls ; " their duty was to reform morals, to secure 



* Tn page 106 historical reference is made to " the first elephant seen in England m 
1255 ; " it is therefore evident that the knowledge of the above incident had not de- 
scended to the people of the days of Henry III, 

t " Hominum est inflnita multitudo/' — Css., v. 12. 
" Biigantes, olvitas numerosissima."— Tao. Agric., o. 17 ; and Diod. Sic, v. 347. 
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peace, to encourage goodness ; the three first principles of wisdom are, 
obedience to the laws of Gk>d, concern for the good of man, and fortitude 
under the accidents of life. They professed to be acquainted with the 
nature, the power, and the goodness of the Divinity ; with the frame, size, 
formation, and final destruction of the earth ; with the stars, thdr positions 
and motions, and their supposed influence on human affairs ; " (C»s., yi. 13 ; 
Mela., iiL 243 ; Amm. Mar., xy. 427). *'They also hold that by no other 
way than the ransoming of man's life by the life of man is reconciliation 
with the divine justice of the immortal gods possible ; " (lib. vi, c. 16). 
So that even their religion approached in semblance the moral aspects of 
Christianity. They certainly adored, under different appellations, similar gods 
as the Gh?eeks and Bomans, but there was, comparatively, a refined principle 
in their worship, which made it feur superior to the mythological Pantheism 
of ancient Greece and Bome ; hence, perhaps, in a human sense, it may be 
«aid, the comparative ease with which Britain, the central seat of Druidism, 
became converted to Christianity. 

Sir Christopher Wren, in his remarks on the field-works and camps of the 
^arly Britons, in contrast with those afterwards erected here by the Bomans, 
gives the palm to the former ; — ^another proof of civilization. '* It would 
occupy," says Hutton, '* 6,000 men a whole year to construct the British 
encampment of old Oswestry ; " and yet this is not the largest of these 
ancient encampments ; and it must be bome in mind that we see them in 
our days, ''not in the pride of their first estate — ^with fosses, portals, 
chariot-ways, ramparts, and towers — but as ruins — ^the relics of near two 
thousand years of the ravages of time. The engineering skill, too, exercised 
in the embankment of the river Thames from Ghravesend to Bichmond, 
attributed to Belinus (b.o. 680), was worthy to be the masterpiece of the 
Titanic navies, who had tried their hands previously on such masses." 

In the ancient laws of Dyfriwal of Cornwall, we find the basis of the 
present common law of England — ^the arch-stone of our liberties! ''it is 
the key to all our British as opposed to continental institutions, and the 
most splendid relic we possess of Pra-Boman Europe ; Eastern civilization 
has produced nothing resembling it in form, &r less in. its spirit of free- 
dom." In conclusion, the primitive language, as taught by the priests in 
the Druidical colleges, before the Boman invasion, is a further historical 
testimony, if another is needed, of an earlier state of civilization than 
historians have hitherto been disposed to grant to those who inhabited the 
country previous to the birth of our Lord. "Whether their military 
oiganization, engineering skill, material monuments, religion, philosophy, 
poetry, or social government be adopted as the criterion of civilization, 
there appears to have existed a Prse-Boman civilization in Britain, which 
loses but Uttle by comparison with the contemporary state of things in the 
peninsulas of Italy and Greece." 
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UNDEE THE EOMANS, FEOM B.C. 55, TO A.D. 410. 

The earliest inhabitants of this country are supposed to 
have been a tribe of the Gauls, or Celts, who peopled the 
island from the neighbouring continent of France or Gaul. 
(Gallia.) Its generally received authentic history commences 
with the invasion of the Eomans ; prior to this, our knowledge 
of Britain is imperfect. 

Julius Caesar, a famous Eoman general, and first emperor 
of Eome, having already conquered Gaul, prepared a mighty 
fleet to attack Britain, — in retaliation, as Caesar admits, for the 
previous succour the Britons had rendered to their neighbours 
in Gaul against the Eomans. On his landing near Dover, he 
was opposed by the natives, who were, after a very severe 
struggle, forced to sue for peace (55 B.C.) It was not till this 
period that the southern nations of Europe had any authentic 
information of the country where tin was produced; their 
search after this metal was in all probability another temptation 
for the invasion by the Eomans. 

Caesar suffered many disasters both by sea and land, of which 
the Britons took advantage and broke the peace. The Eomans 
returned to Gaul, but made a second invasion the next summer, 
with a greater armament for a sterner conflict (54 b.c.) He 
vanquished the combined armies of the Britons, which were 
united under their general Caswallon ; and, after imposing a 
yearly tribute, retired from the island. Caesar's written account 
of both invasions is very interesting ; it is to be found in the 
" Book of his Wars in Gaul :" he states, " the Brit\i!a. oJMicna'ti 

B 
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system of warfare combines the solidity of infantry with the 
rapidity of cavalr^r; that their native general had four thousand 
of these formidable engines in reserve." Tacitus says, " CsBsar 
did not conquer Britain, but only showed it to the Eomans." 

GsBsar's expedition to Britain was looked upon as one of the 
most remarkable events of the time, and from this moment the 
distant western island was a common theme for poetry and 
declamation with the Boman writers : the victorious commander 
was looked upon as one who had carried the Boman arms into a 
new world, and his countrymen listened eagerly to the account 
brought home, by their armies, of these hitherto unknown 
people. Csesar gained the best information he could of the 
manners of the Britons, and his brief description is given with 
good faith. 

The Britons retained their independence until the reign of 
the emperor Claudius (a.d. 43), who resolved to subdue them, 
and accordingly sent Flautius and Vespasian with four legions 
to invade their country. They maintained for nine years a 
brave defence, under the command of two brothers, Caractacus 
and Togodumnus, the British generals, who were at last defeated, 
and the former sent to Rome. When led in triumph through 
that city, he calmly surveyed its splendour, and exclaimed, in 
a pithy and manly oratory, *' Alas ! is it possible that a nation 
possessed of such magnificence should covet our humble cot- 
tages in Britain ! " (a.d. 52). The manner of this speech so 
affected Claudius, that he granted liberty to Caractacus and 
his family. 

In the reign of !N'ero, queen Boadicea attacked the Roman 
stations under his general Suetonius, burned London, and 
massacred its garrisons. She also gave battle to the Roman 
general, in which eighty thousand Britons were slain: Boadicea, 
after one year's contest, poisoned herself in despair (a.I). 61). 
Tacitus says, " The Britons brought their wives and daughters 
with them ; placed them on wagons to witness a victory, which 
however was never won : the war arose out of woman's vnrongs, 
and the sword of vengeance was drawn by a woman; why 
should not women, therefore, have stood by their queen, as 
witnesses against the wrongs of their sex ? " 
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The emperor Yespasian greatly distinguished himself in 
Britain; and Titus, his son, who conquered Jerusalem, fought, 
here as an officer under his father (a.d. 70). It was in this 
country that Titus acquired that military training, which made 
him afterwards the great instrument of the Divine will in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The conquest of the island, however, 
was not completed until the arrival of Julius Agricola, an 
illustrious man with many good qualities (a..I). 78); he softened 
the manners of the so-called barharians, and adorned the 
country with stately temples and buildings. The British chiefs 
now began to speak the Latin language, and to adopt the 
Boman dress, regarding as signs of politeness what were the 
badges of slavery. Agricola built several fortresses, and began 
new roads, which were afterwards extended across the whole 
country. Tacitus, a relative of Agricola, in his life of that 
general, gives an impressive description of the bravery and 
skill of the natives ; he says, "they were resolute and fierce by 
nature ; they would, pay tribute, submit to the Boman levies, 
but they would bear no insult or injury, neither would they 
be slaves.*' The manners of the Bomans gradually took root 
among the natives ; they gained a taste for erecting porticoes 
and baths, and indulged in many other luxuries. 

[The first recorded eruption of Vesuvius occurred in a.d. 79, 
during which the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
destroyed.] 

As Britain now became a Boman province, the emperor 
Hadrian erected a rampart of earth from the mouth of the 
Tyne to Solway Frith (a.d. 120), to protect it from the incur- 
sions of the barbarians of the north. This rampart did not 
prevent the inroads of the Picts and Scots, and in the reign of 
Antoninus, another was constructed between the Eriths of 
Clyde and of Forth (A.n. 138). Ptolemy, the celebrated 
geographer, wrote about this time his survey of the then 
known world, in which he has given us a very exact account 
of the coasts of Britain, with a copious b'st of the numerous 
towns, and an enumeration of the native tribes. 

The troubled state of the island called over the emperor 
Severus : after repulsing the Picts, his troops were employed 
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for two years in building a wall, sixty-eight miles long, twelve 
feet high, and eight tliick, a few paces to the north of Hadrian's 
rampart. Some remains of this stupendous work, called the 
Picts' "Wall, are still visible. On tlie death of Severus, at 
York, then called Eburacum, (February 4, ad. 211) no regular 
lieutenants were appointed : by his will, he left his enormous 
treasures and the Roman empire to his two sons, Caracalla and 
G-eta : the body of the emperor was consumed on a funeral pile 
at York ; the ashes, having been placed in an urn of alabaster, 
were carried by the sons to Rome. 

Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor (a.d. 274 — 
337), was born at York, (at which place his father, Constantius, 
had married the British princess Helena,) and his son succeeded 
him as governor of Britain. Constantine was raised to imperial 
power by the affection of the army in Britain, in 306. He 
remodelled the civil government of Britain, and for fifty years 
after his death the internal tranquillity of the country became a 
source of blessing to the people. Sfc. Alban, the first Christian 
martyr in Britain, suffered death under Diocletian at St. Alban's 
in Hertfordshire (a.d. 305). The venerable Bede says, the 
"Saint boldly declared his name to be Alban, that he worshipped 
the only true and living God, who created all things." 

Rome, being greatly harassed by the inroads of the Goths 
and Huns, was at length compelled to withdraw her soldiers ; 
and finding it impossible to keep possession of this distant 
province, the emperor Honorius granted letters of discharge, 
and the Romans left the island finally (a.d. 410). 

The manners of the Britons, like those of other Celtic 
nations, were extremely simple ; they lived chiefly on milk, 
the flesh of animals, and the natural productions of the soil. 
CsBsar says, " They kept geese and hares for pleasure, but did 
not deem it right to eat them." They were remarkable for 
their size, stature, and fair complexion ; and excelled in swim- 
ming, running, and other manly exercises. 

Their religion was under the direction of priests, called 
Druids, from the Greek word drus, an oak, because they wor- 
shipped in groves of oak. The Druids were also physicians, 
judges, and teachers of youth. They enjoyed great privileges, 
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and lived in their groves : thej sometimes sacrificed human 
beings, as ofieriugs to their deities ; CaBsar says, " These victims 
are generall}' selected from among those who have been convicted 
of theft, robbery, or other crimes, in whose punishment they 
think the immortal gods take the greatest pleasure." The 
teaching of the priests was not confined to their own worship ; 
they discoursed of the heavenly bodies, of their motions, of 
the extent of the world, and of the people of distant climes. 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. lib. xvi. c. 95) says, "The magi esteem nothing 
more sacred than the mistletoe, and the tree on which it grows, 
if only it be an oak ; indeed, they select groves of oaks and use 
the leaves in all their sacred rites, so that the very name of 
Druids may seem to be derived from the Greek word." The 
ancient Britons worshipped many gods ; the names of Woden, 
Thor, and Friga, still remain in the names of our days of the 
week, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 

Before the end of the first century Britain was undoubtedly 
visited by the rays of Christianity, which is supposed to have been 
planted here by the apostles Peter and Paul, or their disciples. 

An ancient chronicler of Dover Castle says, " In the year of 
grace 180 reigned in Britain Lucius. He became a Christian 
under pope Eleutherius, served God, and advanced Holy 
Church as much as he could:" there appears to be but little 
doubt, that a portion of the present church of St. Martin at 
Canterbury was in existence at this time. But whether either 
of these be true or not, it is certain that from a very early 
period there was a close connection between Britain and Rome, 
and that Pomponia, the wife of the pro-consul Plautius, whom 
we have already mentioned, and Claudia, a British lady married 
to the Eoman senator Pudena, were Christians in the reign of 
Claudius, {see 2 Timothy iv. 21.) 

TertuUian (a.d. 209) says, " Those parts of Britain which 
the Eoman sword had never reached, had yielded to Christ;" 
and in the time of Constantine, the three E/oman provinces of 
Britain had each a bishop. At the first council of Aries, in 
314, three British bishops were present. In truth, Christianity 
did come for a little while, — to disappear ! — returning again to 
the coast of Kent, as a light shining in darkness, never again 
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to be extinguiBhed ! but of those who introdnced it into this 
country in these early days, no record has yet been found. 

The Bomans found the roads good on their arrival, but they 
rery much improved them during their stay in Britain. The 
towns of the ancient Britons consisted of wicker or wattle 
huts, thatched and cased with straw and chiy ; they w^re placed 
at short distances, in a tract of woody land, and surrounded by 
a trench, to secure them from the enemy ; Agricola assisted the 
people in many ways to improve their dwellings and towns, as 
well as their local government ; to the Bomans we may safely 
trace our municipal institutions; clothing corresponded with 
their simple dwellings, being chiefly composed of undressed 
skins ; their weapons were long spears, bows, arrows, and 
knives. The little money they possessed was either copper or 
iron rings, reduced to certain weight ; soon after their inter- 
course with the Bomans, mints were established in Britain. 

Like all savage nations, they stained a portion of their bodies 
to inspire their enemies with fear : their favourite colour was 
blue, which they obtained from a plant called woad, 

llie language of the early Britons, we may reasonably 
believe, was substantially the same as the Welsh of our own 
time ; we have remains of two dialects, the Cornish, and the 
speech of the Britons of the north of England, and they are 
Welsh forms of speech ; — if the Britons of the two ends of 
England spoke forms of Welsh, we may believe those of the 
middle parts were men of the same tongue. 

The country was stocked with cattle ; the dogs for the chase 
of the wild boars and wolves were very famous ; and the British 
horses were so much admired, that they were exported to Borne 
for the use of her nobles. 

Agriculture, though erroneously supposed to have been 
introduced by the Bomans, was evidently attended to by the 
natives long before their time, as sufficient com was grown 
before the period of their invasion to allow of exportations. 
That the Britons were acquainted with sculpture and painting, 
is clearly shown by their curiously carved war-chariots, and 
their methods of painting : specimens are still in existence of 
their art of working in metals. 
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They also produced gold, tin, lead, iron, skins, &c., which 
they exported, taking in return ivory bracelets, necklaces, 
vessels of glass, and numerous other articles. The emperor 
Julian, in one of his orations, states, that when he commanded 
in G-aul, about the year 860, agriculture had been so entirely 
interrupted in the countries bordering on the Bhine, by the 
ravages of war, that the population was in danger of perishing 
by famine ; in this emergency, Julian caused six hundred corn 
ships to be built on the Bhine, with timber from the forest of 
Ardennes ; these made several voyages to Britain, and return- 
ing up the Bhine, distributed the com among the towns and 
fortresses on that river ; he thus obtained a sufficient supply to 
prevent the threatened calamity. It is supposed, by Gibbon, 
that the ships took each voyage one hundred and ninety-six 
thousand quarters. 



FBOM THB DEFABTUBE OF THE BOMAKS, TO WILLIAM THE 

OONQUEBOB — A.D. 410 TO 1066. 

The Britons, under the protection of the Bomans, advanced 
in civilization, but lost much of their warlike spirit : at this 
period the face of the country was strangely altered from that 
which it presented when visited by CsBsar ; well inhabited and 
cultivated, it was divided like a network by innumerable roads, 
many of them wide, and all of excellent construction ; they 
formed a communication between a multitude of flourishing 
cities and towns ; the distances from town to town were marked 
out with the greatest care along the various roads. 

The Picts broke through the ramparts, and committed 
ravages ; at length, by the advice of Vortigem, a British chief, 
they invited the aid of the Saxons, who were at that time 
hovering on the south coast of Britain (a.d. 450). The story 
is, that Hengist and Horsa, the two chiefs, accepted the invi- 
tation, and soon checked the progress of the enemy ; being 
tempted by the fertility of the soil, and by other prospects of 
advantage which the country presented, they resolved to remain 
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on the island. They received fresh troops from Saxony, and 
many battles were fought with the Britons ; and in one, which 
took place at Aylesford, in Kent, Horsa was slain (a.d. 455). 
The sole command then fell upon Hengist, who, after a fierce 
engagement at Crayford, in Kent, gained possession of the 
kingdom of Kent, and proclaimed himself its sovereign (a.d. 
457). The story, however, rests only on tradition, though true 
in its leading incidents ; the names of Hengist and Horsa are 
probably only mythical. 

After a contest of nearly one hundred and fifty years, the 
Saxons gained possession of the whole country, which they 
divided into seven independent states, called the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. GHbese were as follows : — 

1. CANTIA, or KENT (founded by Hengist, a.d. 457). 

2. SOUTH SAXONY (by Ella, 490), Sussex and Surrey. 

3. WEST SAXONY, or WESSEX (by Cerdic, 519), 
Hants, Berks, "Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and Devonshire. 

4. EAST SAXONY (by Ercenwin, 527), Essex, Middlesex, 
and a part of Herts. 

5. NOETHUMBEIA (by Ida, 547), Northumberland, 
Cumberland, "Westmoreland, Durham,* Yorkshire, Lancaster, 
and a part of Scotland. 

6. EAST ANGLIA (by Ufia, 575), Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridge. 

7. MEECIA (by Cridda, 582), all the middle counties ; 
Cheshire, Stafford, Derby, "Warwick, Worcester, Shropshire, 
Hereford, Gloucester, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Hun- 
tingdon, Northampton, Eutland, Leicester, Nottingham, Lin- 
coln, and part of Herts. 

* The Tenerable Bede, the ancient historian and theologian of England, 
was bom at Monk Wearmouth, near Durham, a.d. 670, and died a.d. 735. 
In his study of the philosophy of the tides, he appears to have suspected 
what, in centuries later, immortalized the name of Newton. He was also 
celebrated as a divine, and translated a great portion of the Holy Scriptures 
into the Anglo-Saxon tongue, which at this time was the language of the 
country. The translation was made from the Latin or Vulgate of St. Jerome 
(a.d. 420). St. Cuthbert, the disciple of Bede, founded the College at 
Lindisfarn (died 68G). 
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Offa, king of Mercia in 793, founded the princely abbey of 
St. Alban's. 

The native Britons sought refuge among the mountains of 
Wales and Cornwall ; others fled to the north-western coast of 
France, called Armorica, whence it took the name of Bretagne^ 
which it still retains. 

[St. Ninian preached Christianity to the Picts and Scots (432), 
and St. Patrick to the Irish (460)]. 

During the above period, Arthur, prince of the Silures or 
"Welsh, proved a formidable opponent to the Saxons, whom he 
defeated in twelve battles, and checked for many years the 
progress of their arms in the west of England. He founded 
" The Knights of the Round Table." He was treacherously 
murdered in a domestic quarrel (a.d. 542). His coffin was 
discovered at Glastonbury, in the reign of Henry II. 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, (after the relapse for nearly two 
centuries of the people into heathenism) was the first Christian 
king of the Saxon race, having been converted by St. Augustine, 
who, with forty other monks, was sent into Britain from Eome, 
by pope Grregory the Great (a.d. 596). The venerable Bede 
says, ** Ethelbert was a powerful king, who had extended his 
dominions as far as the great river Humber, by which the 
southern Saxons are divided from the northern." He married 
Bertha, the daughter of Charibert, king of the Franks, who, 
by the terms of her marriage contract, enjoyed the exercise of 
Christian worship, in the little church of St. Martin, at Canter- 
bury, which had existed from the Roman times of Christianity 
in Britain; she had it repaired, and gave it to her priest, 
bishop Luidhard. Ethelbert listened to St. Augustine's argu- 
ments, but refused to forsake what he and his people had so 
long observed : in due time, however, he became a convert ; 
curiosity led his people to witness the services at the church 
and listen to the instructions of the priests, and they were soon 
persuaded to foUow the example of their king. Ethelbert died in 
616, having previously formed a code of laws, with the assistance 
of a council of wise men and the advice of the missionaries. 

The East Saxons received baptism in G04. Sebert, king of 
Essex, received with kindness tlie abbot IMollitus, solicited him 
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to stay in his capital, and was also conyerted ; he pulled down 
the temple of Apollo, at Westminster, and built a church dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, on the spot where the abbey now stands 
(a.d. 610). He also destroyed the pagan temple of Diana, and 
built on its site the original cathedral of St. Paul. Sebert also 
founded the university of Cambridge (a.1). 644). Paulinus, one 
of the associates of St. Augustiue, converted Edwin, the king of 
Northumbria, in 627. In 607, the year of the battle of Chester, 
celebrated by the slaughter of the Welsh monks, the faith of the 
Gospel was established in a very large portion of the kingdom. 

[During the same period, Christianity and literature flourished 
in Ireland, under the auspices of saints Columbanus, G^, and 
Cummian.] 

[Mahomet, the Arabian prophet, (570 — 632) established his 
religion.] 

These seven Saxon kingdoms — to which was given the col- 
lective name of England, either from the triangular form of the 
island, or, more probably, from Anglen^ a village near Sleswick, 
in Denmark, whence great numbers of the invaders came — 
were governed by as many kings, who were constantly at war 
together, until Egbert, king of Wessex, subdued the other 
states, and became the first sole monarch of England. 

This prince was educated in the school of the emperor 
Charlemagne, who it is said gave him his own sword as a 
parting gift ; he began to reign in Wessex in the year 800, 
subdued Kent in 819, Essex in 824, and completed his entire 
conquest in 827, when he was crowned at Winchester, then 
considered the capital of England. The Danes, who first 
appeared in the island, at Teignmouth, in 787, made several 
attacks, but were totally routed at Hengesdown, in Cornwall 
(a.d. 855). After a reign of prosperity, he died (a.d. 836), 
and was buried at Winchester. 

Ethblwulph, the eldest son of Egbert, succeeded, though 
he was a monk at the time of his father's death. He married 
Osberga, daughter of Oslac, his cupbearer, by whom he had 
four sons, who mounted the throne in succession. The Danes 
continued their attempts upon England : this and the following 
reign were occupied with continual struggles against them. 
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Ethelwulph went on a pilgrimage to Eome, accompanied by 
his youngest son, Alfred ; he rebuilt the Saxon school at Borne, 
which had been destroyed by iBre; it was here Alfred was 
educated : on Ethelwulph's return through France, he married 
his second wife Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald. After 
a feeble reign, he died at Stambridge, in Essex (857), and was 
buried at Steyning, in Sussex. St. Swithin flourished in this 
reign ; he persuaded the king to grant tithes to the church, 
and a yearly tribute to the pope, cdled Peter's pence. 

Ethelbald's reign was not marked by any event of note. 
He married Judith, his mother-in-law, but at the remon- 
strance of Swithin, bishop of Winchester, he consented to 
a separation. He died in 860, and was buried at Sherborne, 
in Dorsetshire, but his remains were afterwards removed to 
Salisbury. 

Ethels EBT. — During this reign the Danes landed on the 
Isle of Thanet, in Kent, which was saved from their ravages 
by presents of money. They laid waste the whole of Kent, 
and pillaged Winchester. He died in 866, and was buried 
near his brother, at Sherborne. 

Ethklbed's reign was a constant scene of war : he is re- 
ported to have fought nine battles with the Danes in one year. 
He died of a wound received at Merton, in Surrey (871), and 
was buried at Wimbome, in Dorsetshire. This king created 
his brother Alfred an Earl,* which is the first mention of that 
title in history. 

In this reign, Edmund, prince of East Anglia, was cruelly 
murdered by the Danes, and the place of his burial has been 
since called 8t, Edmund'* s Bu/ry, 

During these changes of fortune and horrible successes, it is 
consoling to leave such barbarities and reflect on the learned 
and pious, who were keeping alive that flame of knowledge 
which, without them, would in all probability have been extin- 
guished for ages. At lona, the light of piety and learning is 
first shed by Columba, among the Northern Picts. Wilfred, 
bishop of York, teaches the industrial arts to the South Saxons. 

* The word in ita origin is connected with elder or alderman. 
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Gildas, the most ancient British historian, flourished in the 
sixth century : he died in 670. Biscop, the abbot of Wear- 
mouth (676), fills his monastery with books and pictures 
obtained from the continent ; he, with his coadjutor Ceolfrith, 
were the tutors of Bede. Caedmon, the cowherd, sings the 
Creation and the Fall, in strains which have obtained for him 
the title of the ' Saxon Milton ' ; the fame which his writings 
acquired, excited a spirit of emulation among the scholars of his 
nation; "still," says Bede, "illustrious as he was, and sur- 
rounded with competitors, he never yet has met with an equal." 
St. Adhelm, an abbot, a minstrel as well as a poet, on the 
bridge at Malmesbury, puts into verse holy words of exhortation 
(died 709). In his treatise, De Laudihus Virginitatis, he gives 
an interesting description of the studies of ladies in his time : 
from it we learn that they read the Scriptures daily, with the 
commentaries of the early fathers ; studied profane history, 
chronology, grammar, orthography, poetry, and music. The 
venerable Bede (670—735), a man of undoubted genius and 
vast learning, sits in his cell at Jarrow, and, amidst many 
other proofs of his piety and knowledge, gathers the obscure 
annals of his country, and weaves them into a conscientious 
narrative : he was celebrated all over Europe for his learning. 
Whoever studies his treatise, De Ratione Temporum, will be 
astonished at his deep and extensive erudition : the reputation 
of Bede grew after his death ; the Saxons were proud that 
their nation had so eminent a writer ; copies of his works were 
in great demand from all continental countries ; indeed, he 
was a great man for the age in which he lived, — he would have 
been so had he lived in any other age. The learned monk 
Alcuin was educated at York, by Bede ; lie was one of the 
most accomplished scholars of the day, and became teacher to 
Charlemagne, the emperor of France. Foreigners crowded to 
his retreat at Tours, to enjoy the benefit of his conversation ; 
the emperor and his family frequently honoured him with their 
visits : he died on May 9, 804, lamented as the pride of his age 
and the benefactor of the empire ; but his principal merit was 
derived from the ardour with which he propagated the love of 
knowledge, from the Gallic Alps to the bauka of the Loire, the 
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Rhine, and the Elbe. These men and many fellow-labourers 
scarcely saw the full establishment of Christianity in thiS land, 
and yet what they taught gradually wrought a change which 
made the English one nation, renowned in learning and creed ; 
or, as lord Macaulay aptly puts it, "the darkness begins to 
break, and the country which has been lost to view as Britain — 
reappears as England." 

Alfbed the Geeat (born at Wantage, in Berkshire, 
A.D. 849,) was educated at his father's school in Rome, and 
is said to have excelled his brothers, both in wisdom and all 
good qualities ; he began to reign in the twenty-second year 
of his age ; his wife was Elswitha, the daughter of a famous 
ealdorman of Lincolnshire, and through her mother, descended 
from the royal house of Mercia ; the first two of his reign 
were years of famine. It is said, that in the beginning, he did 
not conduct himself towards his subjects with such benevo- 
lence as he afterwards showed, and that he was deficieut in 
courage. The first eight years he was continually worsted 
by the Danes, who at one time had entire possession of the 
kingdom. Alfred was obliged to disguise himself like a ser- 
vant, and engage himself to a cowherd : it was while he was 
in this situation that the story is told of his burning the 
cakes. Being busy with trimming his bow, he forgot to turn 
them, as the old cottager's wife had ordered him : she was 
very angry, and said, " he was a lazy fellow, ready enough to 
eat, though he would not take the trouble to bake them." 
After a short time he went to the Isle of Athelney, in Somer- 
setshire, in which place he built a fort, and was joined by 
many of his nobles : he soon had an army under his command, 
and ventured against the Danes. Not being sufficiently con- 
fident in his forces, and having no trustworthy person to 
send to enquire into the strength of the Danish camp, he 
determined to go himself in the disguise of a harper. When 
Guthrum, the general, heard him play, he ordered him to 
remain for some days. Alfred found that the Danes did 
not suppose the English could muster an army, and were 
regaling themselves in dancing and singiag ; so he took an 
opportunity of slipping from the camp, and called together 
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his subjects in Selwood Forest ; be tben collected a large armj, 
and falling unexpectedly upon tbe Danes, obtained a complete 
victory. Instead of murdering bis prisoners, as was tbe custom 
of tbe time, be promised to permit tbem to remain in England, 
if tbey would become Gbristians and live in peace. Gutbrum 
and bis people promised to do so : tbey settled in East Anglia 
and Nortbumberland (880). Tbey proved, bowever, unquiet 
subjects. 

After tbis victory, Alfred enjoyed several years of peace, 
wbicb be devoted to tbe improvement of bis country. He 
resolved to extend among bis people a knowledge of tbe arts ; 
for wbicb purpose be collected (according to bis friend and 
biograpber, Asser, tbe learned monk of St. David's,) ''from 
many nations an almost innumerable multitude of artificers, 
many of tbem tbe most expert in tbeir respective trades." 
He also applied bimself to reconstructing and partly forming a 
code of laws, wbicb is tbe ground-work of tbe present system 
of jurisprudence ; divided England into counties and bundreds; 
ostablisbed a militia, and trial by jury ; founded tbe university 
of Oxford (886) ; built a monastery at Atbelney ; establisbed 
Bcbools in various towns ; built fortresses ; reconstructed cities ; 
translated books into tbe Saxon tongue, many of wbicb are still 
preserved ; for tbe people, be prepared works on bistory and 
an excellent geograpby ; invented a metbod of measuring time 
by candles; encouraged tbe building of sbips, for wbicb ba 
was obliged to employ foreign sbipwrigbts, wbo in time taugbt 
tbe Englisb ; wben bis sbips were built, bis own men could 
not manage tbem, tberefore be engaged foreign sailors. In 
time, bowever, be overcame all tbese difficulties, and bad a 
good navy. In tbe midst of all tbese duties, be found oppor- 
tunities, by tbe judicious division of bis time, to keep up a 
correspondence witb tbe distant parts of tbe world. 

Too mucb praise cannot be given to Alfred for bis formation 
of a navy : illustrious be was in many senses ; tbis was bis 
crowning diadem, — tbe prelude to England's future greatness. 
He truly foresaw tbat be could neitber overcome nor even cope 
witb tbe Danes upon bis native soil; and be came to tbe 
natural conclusion tbat bis enemies must be met upon tbe sea : 
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he was sagacious enougli to know where the strength of Eng- 
land really lay ; hence he constructed a fleet, which, during 
the subsequent and successful portions of his reign, kept up 
the spirits of his people, completely established his kingdom^ 
and left to his successors what has even to our own times been 
the bulwark of our country. 

The Danes, after twelve years of peace, again disturbed the 
country ; they came under their Sea Bang, Hastings, with a 
fleet of three hundred and thirty-one ships, and landed in Kent 
(894), making Appledore, then a seaport, their head quarters. 
Before Alfred could drive them out, a long contest ensued. 
The wife and children of Hastings being taken prisoners, 
Alfred gave them back on condition that he and all his people 
would leave the kingdom. This they agreed to do ; but some 
remained till the year a.d. 897. His great enemy was however 
completely overcome, — the flag was triumphant that "has 
braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze." 

Alfred died at Earringdon, in Berkshire (a.d. 901), at the 
age of fifty, of a complaint of the stomach. He was habitually 
religious as well as bold and persevering ; much feared and 
respected by his enemies, and beloved by his subjects. No 
sovereign of England has left behind him so good a name as 
Alfred. He was buried at Winchester. 

The courageous onslaught of the young Saxon king in his 
first naval battle, a thousand years ago, must not be forgotten 
by his descendants : he presented to his own time, and to all 
coming time, a model which, to some extent, exhibits our 
national character — ^it is, our battle cry and our social precept. 

We, in the nineteenth century, live in a selfish age, when 
duty and interest are apt to be confounded ; but whatever may 
be our shortcomings, we can do honour to this great Saxon 
king, — one too, who, in no boastful spirit, wrote of himself: 
** This I can truly say, that so long as I have lived, I have 
striven to live worthily; and, after my death, to leave my 
memory to my descendants in good works." 

He was succeeded by his son, Edwabd the Elpeb, who 
was crowned at Eangston, in Surrey. This was a turbulent 
reign. Ethelwald, the son of Alfred's elder brother, was an 
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infant at the death of his father, so the nobles passed him by 
when they made Alfred king : he disturbed the early part of 
Edward's reign in attempting to gain the crown. After a long 
contest, he was killed, and Edward's claim was no longer 
disputed. He was fond of wars, in which he was much 
assisted by his sister Elfrida : she possessed many of her 
father's qualities, and would have made a good queen. Towards 
the close of his reign, he made several incursions into "Wales. 
He added to the endowments of the university of Cambridge 
in 915 : died at Parringdon, in Berkshire (a.d. 925), leaving 
five sons and nine daughters. 

Athelstan, his eldest son, was crowned with great splendour 
at Kingston. A league was formed against him by the Danes, 
Scots, and other nations, who were completely routed ; Constan- 
tine, king of Scotland, and five other kings, were slain (a.d. 938). 

His sister, the queen of France, with her infant son, found 
an asylum for twenty years at his court, until the son was 
restored to his throne. From his living in England, he was 
called ^^ d^outremer^'* or the stranger.* In this reign is the 
first example in our history of an alliance between France and 
England ; and the first treaty was made, by which the two 
kingdoms showed a care for each other's welfare. Centuries 
have rolled on, and in our own days we have another alliance 
— a common interest and reciprocal danger have produced a 
mighty change ! — between the two nations ; may it continue, 
and become a source of blessing to themselves and the whole 
world ! Athelstan encouraged the translation of the Bible into 
the Saxon language, and caused one to be placed in every 
church ; to encourage commerce, he ordered that every mer- 
chant who had made three voyages, should be made a tlmne or 
nobleman. 

In this reign lived G-uy, earl of "Warwick, who is celebrated 
in story, as having conquered in single combat the Danish 
giant Colbrand (930). Athelstan died at Gloucester (a.d. 941), 
and was buried at Malmesbury, in "Wiltshire, where his memory 
is stiU preserved with affection. 

* Vide ^Ince's Outlines of French History.' 
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Edmund I., his brother, succeeded at the age of eighteen. 
The Danes again collected together under the command of 
Anlaf ; they were soon subdued, and hopes of a happy reign 
were entertained, when a sudden end was put to them. As 
the king was sitting at supper, he was stabbed by Leolf, a 
robber, at Pucklechurch, in Gloucestershire, and was buried 
at Glastonbury (a.d. 947). He married EHgiva, a princess of 
great virtue, by whom he left two infant sons, Edwin and 
Edgar. In consequence of their infancy, however, they were 
passed over by the prelates and nobles. 

Edbed, the fifth son of Edward, was chosen king. He 
rebuilt Glastonbury Abbey ; and Dunstan (a.d. 925—988), its 
abbot, obtained so great an influence over him, that he may be 
said to have managed the affairs of the kingdom. Edred died 
of a quinsy (a.d. 955) ; was buried at Winchester, Nov. 23. 

Edwt, or Edwin, the eldest son of Edmund I., succeeded 
his uncle at the age of fourteen. He was very profligate in his 
character; married Elgiva, a princess of great beauty, but 
of bad morals, who was nearly related to him : this act highly 
incensed Dunstan and the clergy, who used every effort to 
withdraw the king from his attachment, but without success, 
though they sent away Elgiva from the court into Ireland. 
The queen in her turn procured the banishment of Dunstan. 
She did not however live long afterwards ; but it is uncertain 
whether she was put to death by Odo, or by the Mercians, 
who raised a revolt against Edwy during the latter years of his 
life, and compelled him to recognise his brother Edgar as king of 
all the country north of the Thames. This unfortunate monarch 
died of grief (a.d. 959), and was buried at Winchester. 

EoGAB, sumamed the Peaceable, succeeded his brother. He 
gave up a tax levied by Athelstan upon the Welsh, in exchange 
for a yearly tribute of three hundred wolves' heads, which soon 
cleared the country of that animal. Edgar was so vain of his 
power, that, when residing at Chester, he compelled eight 
princes to row his barge on the river Dee, in token of subjection. 
He said, "My successors may think themselves kings, when 
they can command the service of the like number of princes." 
He increased his navy to three hundred and sixty ships ; and 
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promoted justice, under the vigorous administration of Dunstan 
and Odo. During this reign the kingdom was entirely free from 
war. He died a.d. 975, and was buried at Glastonbury. 

Edwabd II., sumamed the Mabttb, son of Edgar, was 
crowned at Kingston. By a plot of his mother-in-law, Elfrida, 
he was stabbed in the back (978) whilst drinking at Corfe 
Castle, in Dorsetshire. He was buried at Wareham, but his 
body was afterwards removed to Shaftesbury. 

Ethelbkd II., sumamed the TJkbeadt, was half-brother to 
Edward II. He gave the Danes, who harassed the kingdom, 
large sums of money, levied by a tax of a shilling on every hide 
of land, called Dimegelt, This was the first direct land-tax in 
England. The Danes, however, continued their depredations^ 
and as many had settled in this country, he formed the design 
of murdering all who were in the kingdom. 

To revenge this massacre, which took place November 18, 
A.D. 1002, Sweyn, king of Denmark, sailed for England, carried 
on a desolating war for ten years, and at length compelled 
Ethelred to take refuge in Normandy (1012). 

(1013) SwBTN usurped the Ethblbed was restored in 
throne without opposition, and 1015, but closed his turbulent 
was proclaimed king. After reign the next year, and was 
a short reign, he died at buried at St. Paul's, London. 
Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire He married Emma, sister of 
(1014), and was succeeded by Eichard, duke of Normandy, 
his son Canute. whence we may date our Nor- 

(1014) Canute was chosen man connection. 

king by the Danish fleet. (1016) EnMUin) II., sup- 

Many battles were fought named Ibonside, from his 

between the two kings, with great valour, was the eldest 

various success ; and some surviving son of Ethelred ; 

writers state they fought a he was crowned at Kingston, 

duel in the isle of Olney, in the whilst Canute was chosen king 

Severn, when they agreed to by another part of the nation, 

divide the kingdom, Edmund He reigned only six months, 

taking all that lay south of the being murdered at Oidbrd by 

Thames ; but his death shortly duke Edric, and was buried at 

after left Canute sole monarch. Glastonbury. 
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(1017) Cawxttb, sumamed the Gbeat, was cruel and despotic 
in the beginning of his reign: he banished the children of 
Ethelred, and imposed heavy taxes ; but he became mild and 
just when he was fullj settled in his dominions. He was the 
most powerful monarch in Europe ; having subdued Norway 
and Sweden, he assumed the title of King of England, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden. 

In the height of his glory, his courtiers treated him ^ if 
nothing was beyond his power. Canute being then at South- 
ampton, seated himself in a chair by the sea-shore, whilst the 
tide was rising, and in a loud voice commanded the waves to 
retire. He feigned to wait some time for their submission ; 
but as the sea began to wash him with its waves, he rebuked 
his flatterers by observing, "There is only one Omnipotent 
Being who can say to the ocean, ' Thus far shalt thou go and 
no fkrther.' " After this circumstance, he never wore his 
crown. In 1026 he visited Eome ; on his return, he addressed 
a letter to " dl the nations of the English," containing the 
following passage : " And now be it known to you all, that I 
have dedicated my life to God, to govern my kingdoms with 
justice, and to observe the right in all things. If in the time 
that is past, and in the violence and carelessness of youth, I 
have violated justice, it is my intention, by the help of God, to 
make full compensation. Therefore, I beg and command those 
unto whom I have entrusted the government, as they wish to 
preserve my good wiU and save their own souls, to do no injus- 
tice either to poor or rich." He married Emma, the widow of 
Ethelred ; after a distinguished reign, he died at Shaftesbury 
(a.d. 1036), and was buried at "Winchester. 

Habold I., surnamed Habeeoot, from his swiftness in 
running, was the illegitimate son of Canute. Alfred, Ethelred's 
aon, was seized by some of the king's attendants, and cruelly 
murdered. Harold died at Oidbrd a.d. 1039, and was buried 
at Winchester. 

Habdioakute, or Cakute the Habdy, succeeded his half- 
brother, whom he caused to be dug up, his head to be cut off, 
and his body to be thrown into the Thames — a weak revenge 
for the murder of Alfred. The splendid presents of the powerful 

o2 
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earl Godwin, prompted the king to allow his mother and the 
earl to govern the kingdom, he devoting himself to feasting and 
pleasure. He died from intemperance at a marriage feast at 
Lambeth (a.d. 1041), and was buried at Winchester. With 
him ended the Danish race, which had usurped the throne 
twenty-five years. 

Edwabd III., surviving son of Ethelred, restored the Saxon 
Line^ Edward's mother came from Normandy ; during his 
youth he resided in that country. He was sumamed the Con- 
fessor, from his piety. William, duke of Normandy, paid him 
a visit, and Edward is said to have promised him the reversion 
of the British crown. He repealed the tax of Danegelt, and 
was the first king that touched for the king's evil, a general 
belief then existing that the touch of a king would cure it. 
He married earl Godwin's daughter, Editha. This earl Godwin 
was a man of superior ability and great power ; his feelings as 
a Saxon were extremely national ; he knew that the conquest of 
England by the Normans had been decided on, hence he advised 
and attempted to control the king in many of the acts of his 
reign : he was instrumental in putting Edward on the throne, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage. Edward, it is said, 
was unwilling either to receive the kingdom or be encumbered 
with a wife. The king subsequently banished Godwin, whose 
popularity however was so great, that he was soon tempted by 
the people to return ; and the king, with consent of the *witan', 
revoked the sentence. Godwin died in 1053 : he was supposed 
to have been privy to the death of Alfred, the son of Ethelred. 
Edward rebuilt Westminster Abbey : after a reign passed in 
devotion, he died January 5, 1066 ; was buried in the abbey, 
where his bones were enshrined by William I. in a golden 
casket set with precious stones. In the Bayeux tapestry is 
figured a continuous history of the sickness and death of 
Edward, and his funeral procession to the abbey church which 
he had built. He was canonized by pope Alexander III. in 
1163, when Henry II. erected a more sumptuous shrine, and 
much extended the abbey. 

The celebrated Macbeth lived during a part of this reign. 
He usurped the Scottish throne by killing Duncan (a.d. 1039), 
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but was himself defeated at Dunsinnaue, in Perthshire, by 
Siward, earl of Northumberland. 

Habold II., eldest son of G-odwin, earl of Kent, and grand- 
son, by his mother, to Canute, seized on the throne, and 
defeated at York his brother Tostig and the king of Norway, 
who opposed his title, both of whom were left dead on the field. 
Scarcely had he gained this victory when "William, duke of 
Normandy, landed at Pevensey, in Sussex, Sept. 28, to enforce 
his claim to the English crown, and obtained a decided victory 
at Senlac, near Hastings, October 14, 10G6. Harold was slain 
by an arrow which pierced his left eye, thus putting an end to 
the Anglo-Saxon government, which had continued for more 
than six hundred years. An abbey, since called Battle Abbey, 
was erected by William, to mark the spot where Harold fell. 
This action took place only nineteen days after Harold's victory 
over his brother. Harold was buried with regal honours at 
Waltham Abbey, which he had founded before he became king. 



HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF THB SAXOK LHTE. 

Our Saxon ancestors, before they received the Christian faith, 
worshipped various idols, Druidical or otherwise. Ethelbert, 
as we said before, was the first Christian king (596) ; the 
apostolic zeal and holy life of the monks who had accompanied 
St. Augustiue in his mission, very soon effected the conversion 
of the entire country. 

The government was vested in a national council, called 
WUanagemot. This was an assembly of witan^ or wise men, 
whose consent was necessary to enact laws, and to sanction all 
public measures : this council consisted of the nobility, the 
dignified clergy, and the wealthy possessors of land. 

If the evidence at a trial was not sufficient either to condemn 
or acquit a prisoner, an ordeal was used, which was considered 
an appeal to heaven. The accused either walked barefooted 
and blinded over heated ploughshares placed at certain dis- 
tances, or took red-hot iron in his hand, or thrust his arm into 
boiling water, or was thrown into a river, having his hands 
and feet tied. In any of these cases if he escaped unhurt, he 
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was oonaidered as innocent ; if not, he was deemed guiltj, and 
handed over to punishment. Trial by combat was frequently 
employed, and continued in use for many centuries. 

The Anglo-Saxons were divided into three orders — ^noble, 
free, and servile. The nobles, called ihanetf comprised the first 
men in the kingdom, who were also the owners of the land ; 
the freemen, or ceorls, were chiefly engaged in husbandry; 
and the slaves, called tnUatfu, or villani, as dwelling in villages 
belonging to the thanes, performed all servile duties. 

The kings and nobles claimed the disposal of heiresses in 
marriage, and though they provided that no maid or widow 
should marry against her will, still they imposed a fine on the 
first marriage, and in case of a second it was doubled. 

Learning and literature were supposed to be chiefiy confined 
to the clergy; some even of them were unable to write. In 
proof of this it may be stated, that Alfred made Dinewulph, 
the shepherd with whom he had lived in disguise, bishop of 
"Winchester. The church, however, tended to keep the island 
in continued intercourse with the whole of Europe ; the clergy 
in their various localities incited the study and practice of the 
social intercourses and comforts of life — encouraged cultivation 
in the fields, gardens, and orchards — disseminated literature by ' 
the transcribing of books, and the study of the arts by the 
splendid pictorial representations which accompanied them; 
they were also the instructors in music; and practised the 
study of medicine and surgery ; in a word, it may be truly said, 
that learning and science followed in the train of Christianity. 
The tendencies too of Alfred's reign, were to spread knowledge 
amongst his people and increase their happiness. 

The Saxons, when absorbed in war, much neglected agri- 
culture, and whatever knowledge the Britons had gained from 
the Eomans : in times of peace, it is supposed there was as much 
land used for the cultivation of com as in the early part of the 
reign of George III. The buildings that had been erected by 
their predecessors, were sometimes pulled down, as it was the 
custom to destroy all towns and castles taken from enemies. 

Like other Grerman nations, they lived in hovels built of wood 
or earth, and thatched with straw or branches of trees ; nor 
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did they improve this architecture for two hundred years after 
their arrival. Masonry was quite neglected ; even cathedrals 
were built of wood. Their dwellings were full of crevices : in 
the royal palace this evil continued ; and, to prevent the current 
of air from extinguishing the lamps, Alfred invented lanterns. 
In tha seventh century masonry was introduced, and the art of 
making window glass was discovered by Biscop, a monk (676)4 
Fens were first made from quills. This was also the period of 
that rude and primitive type of Gothic architecture, which i^ 
generally known as the Anglo-Saxon style. 

The paintings and sculptures placed in the churches were 
chiefly done by the clergy ; poetry was much admired, and the 
greatest princes were no less desirous of the laurel than of the 
crown. The harp was generally studied ; at feasts it was passed 
round the table, that every one might sing and play in turn. 

The Anglo-Saxons were tall, robust, and handsome; their 
graceful appearance attracted the notice of pope Gregory at 
Bome, when he beheld some English youths exposed for sale 
in the market-place. The Danes, or rather Northmen, as they 
were often termed — ^for they consisted of Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes — ^were as bold and fearless as the Saxons, but more 
fierce and warlike. 

Now we conclude the history of nearly eleven hundred years 
— ^a long period, abounding in obscurity and the most conflicting 
passions and interests. The British, Boman, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman stocks have produced the English people — a nation 
out of fierce wars, antagonistic religions, discordant institutions, 
has come forth, which, in every conflict of authority, has more 
or less asserted the right of individual liberty. To the Saxon 
intellect we are indebted for a considerable portion of the Eng- 
lish constitution — ^at first rudely developed, like its laDguagei, 
bat still gradually fitted to go forth, with the people, and have 
its institutions multiplied, to aid the civilization of the world. 

Namies of Jfo^e.—St. Dimstan, archbishop of Canterbury, the learned 
monk and patric^, died in 988 : he was the cause of much contention, as 
he asserted that the clergy had no right to marry, and was also strict in 
enforcing the observance of the prohibited d^ees amongst the laity. 
Asser, the monk and historian (837 — 909), who persuaded Alfred the Great 
to found the university of Oxford (886). 
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l(rrn«in fine. a.d. 1066—1154 



(22.) WILLIAM I., surnamed Thb Conqusbob. 

Birth and Reign, — He was son of Eobert, fifth duke of Nor- 
mand J, hj Arietta, daughter of a tanner at FaUise, where he 
was bom, a.d. 1027. Crowned on Christmas-day, by Aldred, 
archbishop of York, and reigned from 1066 to 1087. 

Marriage, — He married Matilda, daughter of Baldwin Y., 
earl of Flanders. 

Issue, — Bobert, surnamed Gourthose, from his short legs ; 
Eichard ; William, who succeeded ; and Henry of England ; 
besides Adela, and four other daughters. 

Death, — At the siege of Mante, in France, his horse placed 
his feet on some hot ashes, and plunged so violently, that 
William was bruised by the pommel of his saddle, and died 
September 9, 1087, at Hermentrude, near Eouen; he was 
buried at Caen. 

The Norman prelates and people being assembled at his 
interment, and the bishop of Evreux haying made a speech in 
praise of the deceased, a voice from the crowd exclaimed, " He 
whom you have praised was a robber ; this very spot is the 
site of my father's house, of which he was unjustly deprived to 
build the present church. I summon the departed soul before 
the divine tribunal to answer for the tyranny." After some 
debate, he received compensation, and the ceremony of burial 
was brought to a conclusion. 

Character, — He was possessed of surpassing energy, — coura- 
geous, haughty, and ambitious ; rather below the middle stature, 
but of great strength ; no man of his size could bend his bow, 
or use his weapons. He was patient under fatigue, and 
generous, but cruel and tyrannical in his government. 

Wars, — (1). With Harold II., which was ended by the 
conquest of England at the battle of Hastings, October 14, 
1066. (2). With his son Robert, who rebelled against him ; 
— siege of Gerberoy, 1077, at which parent and son, unknown 
to each other, engaged in combat, and William was wounded 
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before he recognized his son : they were afterwards reconciled 
by queen Matilda. (3). With Philip I., king of France, when 
William besieged the town of Mante, July to September, 1087. 
(4). He invaded Scotland, and compelled Malcolm to do 
homage for his kingdom, a.d. 1072, 

Mem. Events. — Though William was victorious at Hastings, 
it took him several years to subdue the entire kingdom ; the 
English formed many conspiracies, which were defeated, and 
they were compelled to give up their arms. This was especially 
the case in the west, where William laid siege to Exeter and 
took it ; and in the north, where he laid waste a great part 
of the counties of Durham and York with fire and sword. 
He established the Curfew Belly (from the French couvre feu, 
cover fire,) which was rung at eight o'clock in the evening, 
when all fires and candles were ordered to be put out. The 
Tower of London was erected by him : its site is supposed to 
have been that which was chosen by Julius CsBsar for a Eoman 
fortress : he also erected the castles of Norwich, Winchester, 
and Hereford ; and fortified the Cinque Ports of Dover, 
Hastings, Eomney, Hythe, and Sandwich. 

Being fond of hunting, he planted the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire ; for this purpose he laid waste a large number of villages. 
He introduced the Forest Laws, forbidding any one to kill 
deer and even boars. The Norman laws and language, justices 
of the peace, and sheriffs, courts of Exchequer and Chancery, 
were introduced ; and the Norman nobles were appointed to 
all the vacant posts in church and state. He was also the 
introducer of the Feudal System. 

He ordered Domesday Book to be compiled, containing a 
survey of all the estates, houses, lakes, rivers, and forests in 
England, a.d. 1081 : to it was appended the value of each 
person's property, and the number of inhabitants. This is 
considered the most valuable monument of antiquity possessed 
by any nation ; it is still preserved in the chapter-house of 
Westminster Abbey, and consists of two volumes written on 
vellum. An edition, with valuable introductory matter, was 
printed at the expense of the government in 1787. This 
survey incontestibly proves how much of the landed pro^ert^ 
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of the kingdom had become possessed by the Normans ; and 
the king in his turn worked out the practical theory, that the 
eutire land belonged to him : it was this feudal system, con- 
nected by military service, which afterwards took six centuries 
to eradicate. In this reign surnames were first adopted, 
though they did not pass into common use for nearly a century 
afterwards. The islands of Jersey, Aldemey, and Sark, were 
added to England. 

Namet of Note. — Edgar Atheling, grandson of Edmund II. — ^he resigned 
his claim as the Saxon heir to the throne, and lived as a private nobleman ; 
Herewald le Wake, a brave Saxon, the last who submitted to the Normans ; 
Morca and Edwin, Saxon earls ; archbishop Lanfranc (a.d. 1005 — 1089) — 
he rebuilt Canterbury Cathedral, which had been destroyed by fire; Ingulph, 
abbot of Croyland, an antiquary (a.d. 1030-^1110). 

(23.) WILLIAM II., sumamed Eurus, or The Ekd. 

Birth and Beign, — William II., second son of the Conqueror, 
ascended the throne by his father's will, to the exclusion of his 
elder brother, Eobert. He was born in Normandy, a.d. 1057, 
crowned at Westminster, by his tutor, archbishop Lanfranc, 
and reigned from 1087 to 1100. He was never married. 

'Death. — It is supposed that he was accidentally killed on 
August 1, 1100, near Choringham, in the New Forest, by an 
arrow discharged at a stag by his bow-bearer, sir Walter Tyrrel, 
a Norman knight. So little respect was paid to this prince, 
that his body remained where it fell till the next day, when it 
was taken to Winchester in the cart of a charcoal-burner named 
Furkiss, and was buried without ceremony in the cathedral 
choir, few lamenting his fate either as a monarch or a friend. 

Character, — Courageous, intemperate, and covetous ; he 
treated the Eaglish very cruelly, and, after the death of Lan- 
franc, kept the revenues of the church for his own use. He 
was distinguished by his strength and agility ; ferocious and 
ruddy in his aspect, with hair inclining to red; and, when 
irritated, he stammered in his speech. 

Wars, — (1). The nobility opposed the claim of William to 
the English crown, but were bribed with the treasures left by 
the late king. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, uncle to the king. 
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reyolted. He was assisted by the Norman nobles, but the 
insurrection was soon suppressed. (2). William invaded Nor- 
mandy, A.D. 1090, which belonged to his brother Eobert, but 
without success : a treaty between the two brothers was 
signed at Caen in the following year. (3). Malcolm III., 
king of Scotland, invaded England. Having reduced the castle 
of Alnwick, the besieged were obliged to surrender, and only 
requested that the king would, in person, receive the keys of 
the gates. They were brought by Eobert de Mowbray, upon 
the top of a spear, who, standing within the walls of the castle, 
pierced the lance through the king's eye, as he was going to 
take them (Nov. 13, 1093). Por this exploit the governor, it is 
said, received the surname of Fierce^eye, now changed to Percy, 
which is the family name of the dukes of Northumberland. 

(4). The first Crusade, or Croisade, (from the French word 
eroix, a cross,) was undertaken to rescue Palestine from the 
Saracen followers of Mahomet ; and Peter the Hermit travelled 
through Europe, exhorting all Christian princes to take up the 
holy cause (1094). It was considered a religious duty to join 
the Crusade : those who did so, thought that if they died in 
the Holy Land, fighting for the holy sepulchre, they were sure 
of salvation. Eobert mortgaged Normandy to William for 
10,000 marks, (13«. 4rf. each,) in order to join in the holy war 
with a suitable retinue. Edgar Atheling formed one of his 
train. The crusaders mustered on the plains of Asia 700,000 
men, who were distinguished by a large cross worn on their 
dress ; on their way to Palestine, the pillage and massacre of 
the Jews was very general — the best protectors of the unhappy 
race were the bishops and clergy. The English colour was 
white, the Erench red, the Flemish green, the German black, 
and the Italian yellow. 

(5). Magnus, king of Norway, effected a landing on the 
Isle of Anglesea, but was repulsed by the earl of Shrewsbury, 
A.D. 1097. This was the last attempt of that nation upon 
England. 

Mem, HverUs, — ^William built a wall round the Tower : he 
also erected the original Westminster Hall, 270 feet by 74, for 
his banqueting chamber ; it was the largest room in Eiu*ope, 
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and was considered one of the finest specimens of the earliest 
Gothic style : it was palled down, and the present structure 
erected by Bichard II. 

William of Malmsburj writes, 10d2, thus : ^ On account of 
the heavy tributes to the king, agriculture failed (through lack 
of capital to till the soil), the immediate consequence of which 
was a famine and great mortality. In 1091 six hundred houses 
were blown down in London by a violent whirlwind ; and in 
1092, the greater part of the remainder were destroyed by fire." 

The very curious piece of needlework called the Bayeux 
tapestry, is said to have been the work of queen Matilda, the 
mother of William II. : it is still in existence at Caen, and 
contains portraits of the Conqueror and his family, as well as 
a series of pictures worked in worsted, representing the history 
of the conquest of England. It is supposed that her grand- 
daughter, the empress Maude, added to this interesting piece 
of tapestry. It is a roll of brownish linen cloth, of two 
hundred and fourteen feet long and twenty inches wide, worked 
with coloured thread and worsted, the figures and letters 
perfectly bright and distinct. The various figures have no 
perspective, but it has the artistical merit of constantly pre- 
serving the resemblance of individuals and classes. 

A.D. 1100, the sea overflowed four thousand acres of land, 

which had belonged to Godwin, father of Harold II. He had 

left these lands by will to the monks of Canterbury ; but they 

neglected to repair the wall, so the sea rushed in, and entirely 

covered them. They are situated opposite Deal, and are now 

called the Goodwin Sands ; they often prove ^atal to mariners. 

Names of Note. — Odo ; Peter the Hermit, an eloquent French monlE, 
who preached for and went to the crusades, and died A.D. 1115, it is Bup- 
posed, in Palestine — he was a native of Amiens, in Picardy ; Walter Tyrrel ; 
Godfrey of Bouillon — he was elected bj the crusaders king of Jerusalem, 
on their taking that citj afW a siege of five weeks, July 5, 1100. 

(24.) HENRY I., sumamed Beauolebo, or the Soholae. 

Birth and Reign. — Henry, the youngest son of the Con- 
queror, seized on the vacant throne ; thus Eobert was a second 
time deprived of his hereditary right. Henry was born at 
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Selby, in Yorkshire, a.d. 1070, crowned at Westminster on 
August 7, and reigned from 1100 to 1135. 

Marriage, — He married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III., 
of Scotland, and niece of Edgar Atheling, thus imiting the 
Norman and Saxon interests ; she died at the monastery of 
Westminster, in 1118, where she had spent her revenues in 
the relief of the sick and in acts of penitential piety. In 1121 
he espoused Adelais, daughter of Q-odfrey, duke of Louvain, 
by whom he had no issue. 

Issue, — William, who died before his father ; and Matilda, 
who married, first Henry V., emperor of Germany, and after- 
wards G-eoffrey, earl of Anjou. 

Death, — His death happened at St. Denis, in Normandy, on 
Dec. 1, 1135, from eating lampreys. His body was embalmed, 
brought to England, and buried in the abbey which he had 
built at Eeading. 

Character, — He was handsome, brave, accomplished, and 
fond of literature ; but avaricious, cruel, and violent. He 
acquired the name of Beauclerc by translating -^sop's Fables, 
and having received a more learned education than was usual 
at that period. 

Wan^s, — (1). Henry invaded Normandy, and defeated his 
brother at Tinchebray, Sept. 28, 1106 — the fortieth anniversary 
of William's landing at Hastings. Eobert was taken prisoner, 
confined in Cardiff Castle, in Glamorganshire, and his eyes 
were said to have been cruelly put out : he lingered twenty- 
seven years, died, and was buried at Gloucester, a.d. 1134. 
(2). During his captivity, Louis YI. of France invested Wil- 
liam, Bobert's son, with the duchy of Normandy, a.d. 1116 : 
a war ensued, which, after three years, was terminated by the 
battle of Brenville, where Louis and William were routed; 
nearly a thousand knights were engaged in this contest, all of 
whom were entirely covered with steel armour. Normandy 
was added to the English crown, and Henry's son did homage 
for it to the king of France. 

Mem, JEvents. — ^To gain the affections of his Saxon subjects, 
Henry abolished the Curfew, and made many wholesome 
changes in the severe code of laws introduced by hia fat\iet« 
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He published a cbarter of liberfciea in 1101, and promised to 
put in force the laws of Edward the ConfessoTy which the 
Anglo-Saxon race had so frequently demanded. On returning 
from the crusades, Bobert claimed the crown of England ; the 
brothers at length agreed that Henry should retain the throne 
for his life, by paying annually 3000 marks. To pay this debt, 
he imposed yery severe taxes on the people, and kept his 
bishoprics and other benefices vacant for several years, in order 
to lay his hands upon their revenues. He is said to have died 
worth £3,000,000, according to the present value of money. 

William, the heir apparent to the English crown, was ship- 
wrecked off the coast of France, in a stndt called the Bace of 
Aldemey, on his return from Normandy, where he had gone 
to receive the homage of his barons. More than one hundred 
and forty young noblemen and several ladies of rank perished ; 
a butcher of Eouen, named Bertrand, alone escaped by clinging 
to the mast of the ship (1120). The news on reaching Eng- 
land, was kept from the king for some days ; when, however, 
he was told that the prince and all on board the ship had 
perished, he fainted away, and it was a long time before his 
extreme grief abated ; indeed, the loss of his son so affected 
Henry, that he was never seen to smile afterwards. He had 
now only one legitimate child left, his daughter Matilda ; and 
accordingly on her he settled the succession : she married the 
count of Anjou. 

A religious order of pious soldiers, called the ^'Ejiights 
Templars,'* was established a.d. 1118. The first park in Eng- 
land laid out at Woodstock during this reign. The first 
stone bridge also erected over the Lea, by queen Matilda, and, 
from the circular form of its arches, was called Bow Bridge. 
Bents were no longer paid in kind, but in money. The coinage, 
which had been debased, was corrected, and offenders were 
punished by law. A standard for weights and measures was 
fixed, and the yard measure taken from the length of Henry's 
arm. 

The manufacture of woollen stuffs was first introduced by a 
colony of Flemings, who settled at Worstead, near Norwich ; 
the name of worsted stockings, &c. 
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Until the Norman era, persona were generally called by 
their christian name only, as Edwin, Harold, &c. The names 
Bobert, Henry, Bichard, and William, were introduced by the 
Normans, and, for a long time, even these were used singly by 
the lower orders. People took their surnames, if they bore 
any, from an event in their lives, or something remarkable in 
their person, dress, manner, &c. Some were derived from the 
possession of lands, as Preston, Ely, Grantham ; others from 
professions and trades, as Monk, Eisher, Mason, Carpenter ; 
and others from occupations now discontinued, as Falconer, 
Eletcher, Archer, &c. 

Names of Note, — ^Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury (a.d. 1033—1109) ; 
Simeon of Durham, a learned monk and mathematician (a.d. 1061—1131) ; 
Fitz-Stephen, captain of prince William's vessel, who had saved his own 
life bj swimming, but finding that the prince was lost, resolved to share 
his £Eite ; William Crito, son of Eobert Oourthose, killed by a lance at 
Alost, in Flanders, a.d. 1127. 

(25.) STEPHEN, Eabl of Blois. 

Birth and Reign, — He was a grandson of the Conqueror, 
being the second son of Stephen, earl of Blois, by Adela, 
daughter of William I. He was born at Blois, a.d. 1105, 
crowned at Westminster, December 26, and reigned from 1135 
to 1154. 

Marriage, — Matilda, daughter of Eustace, count of Bou- 
logne. 

Issue. — ^Eustace, who died before his father ; William, earl of 
Boulogne ; and other children, none of whom survived him. 

Death, — After a short illness he died at Dover, October 25, 
1154, and was buried near his wife in Eeversham Abbey, Kent, 
which he had founded. 

Character, — He was of great courage, fortitude, and activity ; 
and although engaged in scenes of tumult, not a single act of 
oppression or violence is recorded of him. As a king, his faults 
seem to have arisen from the troubles in which he was involved, 
and not from his own inclinations. He was tall, well-made, 
and muscular, fitted both in mind and body to govern the 
kingdom, for which he had so stoutly contended. 
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Wiars, — During this period, England was one continued 
scene of bloodshed and horror. The barons and clergy rebelled, 
and David I., king of Scotland, invaded the northern counties 
in support of his niece Matilda, daughter of Hemy I., but was 
defeated at North Allerton, in Yorkshire, August 22, 1138. 
This engagement is sometimes called the Battle of the Standard, 
from the English bringing into the field a large cross bearing 
the banners of different saints. Matilda, aided by her half- 
brother Eobert, landed in England to claim the crown, and 
gained the battle of Lincoln, February 2, 1140. Stephen, 
after his defeat at Lincoln, was imprisoned in Bristol Castle, 
and Matilda was crowned at Winchester ; but, after a reign of 
eight months, her conduct so displeased the nation, that she 
was compelled to take refuge in Normandy, and Stephen re- 
mounted the throne in 1141. 

Henry, duke of Normandy, the son of Matilda, arrived in 
England to claim his hereditary right, and was supported by 
the barons ; but a compromise was effected at Wallingford, in 
Berkshire, a.d. 1153, by which it was agreed that Stephen 
should reign for life, and Henry succeed him, leaving Boulogne 
and his patrimonial estate to Stephen's son, William. 

Mem. Events, — Stephen, on his accession, granted many 
privileges, and amongst others, permitted the Norman barons 
to hunt in their own forests, and to fortify their castles. It is 
said that not less than one hundred and twenty-six were built, 
besides those which were standing at the accession of Stephen. 
The tyranny and wars of this reign were the cause of very 
severe trials to the people ; the turmoil, desolation, and famine 
during 1142, prompted many to leave the country. Sugar was 
first introduced. The priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew 
founded. The Cistercian order of monks established in this 
reign; — the ruins of their abbeys of Brevauk, Tintern, and 
Melrose have inspired the pen of many a poet as well as his- 
torian ; they still exist as wonders of former times. 

A.D. 1136, the city of London, from Aldgate to St. Paul's, 
was entirely burnt, and also London Bridge : both the bridge 
and the dwelling-houses of the city were almost entirely built 
of timber. Stephen first made the Tower a royal residence, 
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and it was frequently used for this purpose until the reign of 
James II. St. Catherine's Hospital was founded near the Tower 
by queen Matilda, 1148 ; it is now in the Begent's Park. 

It was the barbarous custom up to this period, to confiscate 
ships which had been wrecked on the coast. A law, however, 
was passed in the following reign, by which it was ordered, 
that if a man or animal be found alive in the ship, the vessel 
and goods should be restored to the owners. 

It is said that Stephen banished Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, for attending a synod at Eheims without his 
consent ; but the archbishop's refusal to acknowledge Eustace, 
the king's son, as heir to the throne, had doubtless some 
influence in the matter: the archbishop sent his secretary, 
Thomas & Becket, to Eome, who got his master's conduct con- 
firmed, so that Stephen was obliged to yield. 

The kings of England usually repeated the ceremony of 
coronation three times every year : it was discontinued after 
this reign, as being useless and expensive. 

Archbishop Theodore and abbot Adrian were eminently 
versed in the languages of G-reece and Borne, as well as 
masters of the various sciences known in these times ; they 
devoted their leisure hours to the instruction of youth, and by 
their example, educational institutions were multiplied in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. Even the female sex emulated 
the general enthusiasm, and established seminaries of learning 
and industry in the numerous mansions and convents of the 
country. Our most ancient repositories of science and learning 
in these days were at Canterbury and York, at both which 
places very valuable libraries were collected ; St. Augustine 
laid the foundation of the former, and abbot Faulinius, subse- 
quently the first bishop of York, that of the latter. 

With the reign of Stephen the period of the Norman con- 
quest closes, to open under the milder dominion of the 
Plantagenet race, when, as we shall see, public spirit, which 
had been long dormant, again revived. 

Namet of Note, — The empress Matilda ; Eobert, earl of G-loucester ; 
earl of Albemarle, created earl of Yorkshire, and Bobert Ferrers, made 
earl of Derby, for their success against David I. At this time flourished 

D 
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Oeoffirey of Monmouth, and William of Malmsbury (1067 — 1148), and 
Henry of Huntingdon died 1168 ; they were oU three learned monastics, 
and later writers have been much indebted to their works for historicid 
records of the Norman era. 
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Athough it was attended with great cruelty and oppression 
to the old Saxon population, who were reduced by the Normans 
to the condition of serfs, still the Conquest highly contributed 
to advance the arts and sciences among the few. Agriculture 
received great attention, and numerous husbandmen from the 
fertile plains of Flanders and France settled in the island, and 
introduced their methods of cultivating land. Architecture 
was much improved ; the Norman style, with its round arches 
and quaint carving, was developed out of the ruder Saxon style. 

With the clergy, sculpture and painting flourished ; the 
illuminated missals and other books, chiefly the work of the 
monks, which have been preserved to the present times, are 
even now greatly admired. 

The wish to build magnificent churches, to replace the 
decayed Saxon structures, was a prominent feature of the 
Norman rule ; the clergy were mostly men of learning and 
ability ; whatever may have been the vices of some of them, 
their incomes were chiefly applied to noble uses. Seven cen- 
turies have passed, yet who can survey without reverence and 
pride the ecclesiastical structures of this period ! The present 
Durham Cathedral was commenced in the reign of WilUam II., 
and finished in that of Stephen ; Canterbury was commenced 
by archbishop Lanfranc, in the reign of William I., and was 
continually added to, till it was partly burnt down in 1174 ; 
those of Norwich, Bochester, Chichester, and Winchester, were 
erected in the same period. All these buildings, so grand in 
their conception and execution, (and many more might be 
named,) show the wealth and zeal of the church and their 
congregations during the reigns of the Conqueror and his sons. 
During the same period, three hundred monastic institutions 
were also founded. 
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The commerce of England at this period began to increase 
rapidly. Besides London, (whose wealthy merchants were 
called barons,) York, Bristol, and other towns grew rich by 
their trade and shipping. Little alteration was made in the 
Saxon coinage : the silver penny of the time was sometimes 
called esterling or sterling ; hence good money to the present 
day is named sterling money. 

The Normans had only two stated meals in a day — dinner 
and sapper. The time for dinner at court and in the families 
of noblemen, was nine in the morning, and they supped at five 
in the afternoon. 

Under the Feudal System, all lands were held under the king 
' by military tenure ; the holders of the land were barons and 
knights, and were bound to serve the king in his wars. The 
lands were again let by the barons to their tenants on similar 
terms ; and thus a mutual subordination of ranks arose, which 
bound the various parties together by the ties of a common 
interest. Hence a spirit displayed itself which was highly 
beneficial, as tending to introduce a courtesy of demeanour and 
softness of manners, which considerably alleviated the harsher 
features of the Feudal System.* 

The exercise of chivalry was chiefly displayed in tournaments^ 
which were held in a large space enclosed by palings, called 
the Hsts, with galleries around for spectators. Sometimes 
companies of knights attacked each other, which was termed a 
* melee'; but more frequently two only engaged in combat. 
On a given signal, each spurred his horse from the opposite 
side of the lists, and endeavoured to dismount his adversary 
by the shock of the lance ; whichever was unhorsed was con- 
sidered vanquished. The reward of success was usually some 
personal ornament, received from a lady's hand. Li these 
combats life was often lost. 

In 1745, John, lord Delawarr, erected a monument near the 
spot where Bufiis is supposed to have fallen : it is a curious 
historical fact, that the direct male descendants bearing the 



• For a fuller account of the Feudal System, the reader will do well to 
refer to " Do Lolme on the Constitution,*' chap. I. 

1)2 
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same name of Purkiss (in whose oorfc the monarch was conyeyed 
to Winchester) still reside in the New Forest. 

Dr. Lingardy in his history of England, has acutely exam- 
ined the suhject of William's death. Hume states that " Tyrrel, 
without iitforming any one of the accident, put spurs to his 
horse, hastened to the sea-shore, embarked for France, and 
joined the crusaders." This implies that when the accident 
happened, the king and Tyrrei were alone; it is singular, 
therefore, that though they were alone, we should have so 
minute an account of the event. Who furnished this P No 
one but Tyrrei himself could ; but he always denied the charge, 
and deposed upon oath that he never saw the king on the day 
of his death, nor entered that part of the forest in which he felL 
Who then first charged Tyrrei with the accident so clearly 
related, viz., that Tyrrel's arrow, glancing firom a tree, struck 
the king in the breast and caused his death p From all the 
circumstances of the event, it is probable that Eufus fell the 
victim of some well-planned conspiracy, for all ranks were 
dissatisfied with his government. This place was particularly 
favourable for the plan : for the king was slain in that very 
forest which had been formed by the oppression and cruelty of 
his father, and the circumstance would even seem to carry the 
appearance of a divine j udgment. It is remarkable that William's 
brother, Eichard, and also a nephew, died in the New Forest. 



(26.) HENEY II., sumamed Cuet, or Shobtmaktle. 

Birth and Reign, — He was the eldest son of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,* count of Anjou, by Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 
He was bom at Mans, in Normandy, a.]). 1133, and crowned 
three times, at Westminster, Lincoln, and Worcester; he 
reigned fipom 1164 to 1189. 

* So called from the crest of the fiunily, which was a bunch of broom, 
called planta de genety from the latin genista : the Plantagenet race ruled 
the country for more than three centuries. 
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Marriage. — ^He married Eleanor, daughter of William, duke 
of Aquitsdne. 

Issue. — William, who died an infant ; Henry, who manied 
Margaret, daughter of Louis YII., and died before his father ; 
Geoifrey, killed at a tournament in Paris, a.d. 1186 ; Bichard, 
and John, both of whom succeeded to the crown in turn ; and 
three daughters. Maud, the eldest, married Henry, duke of 
Saxony ; she became the ancestress of Gheorge I., and through 
him of the present Hanoverian dynasty. 

Death, — Overwhelmed with grief at the ingratitude of his 
children, he died of a broken heart, on July 6, 1189, in the 
church of Chinon, in JN^ormandy. His mercenary attendants 
stripped his body, and left it in the church ; but it was after- 
wards buried at Font-Evrard, in Anjou. 

Character, — Qualified to shine in the triple capacity of poli- 
tician, legisbtor, and warrior, he was an encourager of trade 
and commerce. He had great difficulty in repairing the evils 
of civil discord caused in Stephen's reign. He acquired the 
good will of the people by demolishing the castles of their 
oppressors. His face was ruddy, chest broad, stature short, 
though his countenance was majestic. He was fond of learning, 
but proud and vindictive. Was so active in his movements, 
that the king of France said of him, '^ The king of England 
neither rides nor sails, he flies with the rapidity of a bird." 

Wars, — (1). Being summoned to assist one of the native 
princes against a neighbouring prince, who had carried off his 
wife, Henry invaded (1169) and conquered Ireland, a.d. 1172, 
which was annexed to the English crown, and governed by a 
viceroy. (2). He also subdued the Welsh. (3). Supported by 
the kings of France, his sons frequently rebelled. William I., 
Bumamed the Lion of Scotland, invaded Northumberland, but 
was taken prisoner at Alnwick, by G-lanville, a.d. 1174, and com- 
pelled to submit to humiliating conditions : this occurred on the 
same day that Henry did penance at Canterbury (see page 56), 
and was the first great ascendancy over Scotland, which now 
became subject to the English king as lord paramount. 

Mem. Events. — ^Henry attempted tt) control the clergy, and 
cause them to be subject to the secular courts: in 1157^ Ui^ 
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made Thomas a Becket,* a very able financier, learned man, and 
a citizen of London, chancellor of the kingdom, and subse- 
quently, in Jime, 1162, archbishop of Canterbury ; but, the 
latter, when advanced to the archiepiscopal dignity, espoused 
the cause of the church, and opposed the king's designs upon 
its privileges and liberties : to the surprise of the king, he 
resigned the chancellorship, and exhibited a wonderful trans- 
formation ; *' the man who had displayed before the people the 
most extravagant luxury, with nobles in his train and belted 
knights for his body guard, now wears a monk's firock and a 
hair cloth next his skin ; feeds the poor daily in his private 
chambers, waiting on them, and washing their feet ; entertains 
the great in hospitable halls, but allows no one to sit at his 
own table except monks and other ecclesiastics ; hears a Latin 
book read aloud, instead of listening, as was his wont, to the 
music of the banquet ; and when in • the holiest office of the 
cathedral, he kneels before the altar, weeps and groans as the 
most afflicted of penitents." 

Previous to this, Becket was only known in the church as a 
deacon, who had never exercised any clerical duty — more fit for 
a soldier than a priest ; one too who had devoted himself more 
to the pleasures of the chase than the study of the Scriptures. 

* His father was Gilbert Becket, a merchant of London, in the reign of 
Henry I. Brampton, the chronicler, gives the following interesting anec- 
dote of the parents of Thomas : — 

*' GKlbert Becket was in the Holy-land ; in his joumeyings he fell into the 
hands of a Saracen, by whom he was kept in captivity; the Saracen however 
enjoyed the society of the Englishman, and the Emir's daughter felt a tender 
regturd for him ; by her assistance, Gilbert escaped and returned to London. 
A few years subsequent to this, a lady was wandering through the streets of 
the metropolis, who could use no other intelligible words than "London*' 
and "Gilbert," so she moved on repeating these words, a desolate stranger. 
Gilbert and the beautiful oriental lady at last met in Cheapside : she became 
his wife and the mother of the future archbishop." Tlie story is not at all 
inconsistent with the character of the son ; from his parents he might have 
derived that union of enthusiastic impulse, which belonged to a Syrian 
mother, and of unbending obstinacy, which was the characteristic of an 
Anglo-Saxon father. It was at the abbey of Merton, in Surrey, that the son 
received his early education, wliich was finished by a long residence in Paris. 
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On January 26, 1164, Henry summoned a council of the 
nobility and clergy at Clarendon, near Salisbury, in Wilts., wlven 
> the following among other constitutions were passed : — ^All 
causes not strictly ecclesiastical to be tried in civil courts ; all 
clerks shall be tried for crimes in civil courts ; they shall not 
be permitted to leave the country without the royal consent ; 
all tenants in capite of the king shall be bound to attend his 
courts, and be subject to feudal burdens; bishops shall be 
elected in the king's presence, and do homage to him ; the king 
shaU receive for his own use the revenues of vacant sees; 
payment of Peter's pence and appeals to the pope prohibited. 

Upon Becket being condemned as a traitor at Northampton, 
for his opposition to the Constitutions of Clarendon, he with- 
drew &om England, and, though the king had confiscated all his 
property, he was cordially received by the pope (who refused 
to ratify the Constitutions) as well as by the king of France. 

On July 22, 1170, the king, by appointment, met the arch- 
bishop at Touraine, in France, under a bright summer sky, in 
a pleasant meadow ; they discoursed a long time apart, and to 
all appearance became reconciled ; but the king withheld the 
" kiss of peace " — that token of amity which originated in the 
pledges of the early Christians of their common affection, and 
which had a special solemnity when given by the lips of a king 
in feudal times : notwithstanding this, the archbishop in the 
promptings of his enthusiasm, free from all fear, started for 
England ; a gorgeous retinue accompanied him ; he landed at 
Dover, Dec. 1, 1170; on his arrival at Canterbury, was re- 
ceived with acclamations by the burgesses and the poor, and 
on Christmas-day preached a sermon of great earnestness and 
animation in the cathedral, from the text — "I come to die 
amongst you." In the exercise of his ecclesiastical duties he 
had excommunicated three rebellious bishops, who repaired to 
France to lay their complaints before their king. Henry was 
dissatisfied at the archbishop's conduct, but there does not 
appear to be any evidence to prove that he directly sanctioned 
his murder ; still it is clear that his expressions — " Is there no 
one to deliver me from this turbulent priest ? " were so con- 
strued by four knights, — William de Tracey, Hugh de Morville, 
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Eichard Brito, and Beginald Fitz-XJrse, for they immediately 
departed for Canterbury, made their way into the archbishop's 
chambers, and addressed him insolently. Becket, unmoved by 
terror, repaired to the cathedral to celebrate vespers, where he 
was met by a voice, " Where is the traitor ? " to which he 
replied, " Here am I, the archbishop, the priest of God, but 
no traitor.*' He was then struck at by Eitz-TJrse, and as the 
sword descended upon his head, his faithful cross-bearer, Edward 
Gryme, received the blow upon his arm; with another the 
archbishop was wounded and fell, another and another in 
succession followed, and the murder was consummated: the 
perpetrators were retiring from the church, when one of them 
turned back, set his foot on the neck, with the aid of his sword 
drew the brains out of the skull, and scattered them about 
(Dec. 29, 1170) .• 

In 1173, Thomas k Becket had become a canonized saint ; 
and in 1174, the king, full of remorse for the crime which 
had been committed through his fEiult, and conscious of the 
feeling of his people, who all looked on Becket as a martyr, 
returned to England, and in the garb of a penitent did penance 
for the murder, by walking, July 10, 1174, barefoot three miles 
to his tomb in Canterbury : the humiliation of the king before 
the tomb of the saint was a very edifying scene, and was con- 
sidered by the people as an earnest protest against brute 
violence and injustice. He afterwards received some strokes 
with a knotted cord or scourge, from all the monks assembled 
in the chapter room, a.]). 1174 ; then, the following morning, 
after attending the service at the cathedral, with a cheerful 
heart, moimted his horse and rode to London. 

We are not yet in possession of sufficient historical evidence 
of the manuscript documents of this period, to enable us to 
form a candid appreciation of the merits of the questions of 
character and integrity of intentions of the archbishop, in 
contrast with the king ; nothing is more difficult than to form 

* Much valuable information on this important and interesting subject 
will be found in the Rev. Professor Stanley's " Memorials of Canterbury ;" 
and the ** Gentleman's Magazine " for October, 1858. 
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an impartial judgment on the actions of men of a distant age^ 
still, without prostration to any principle of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, we think it may be fairly stated, that on the one 
side was an energetic, determined, and sagacious king, bent 
upon establishing the royal authority, at any risks, without 
respect of persons, and enforcing this authority by an assertion 
of absolute power, founded, in reality, on physical force ; on 
the other side was a primate endued with surpassing ability, a 
fine person, pleasing address, engaging disposition, and a temper 
as unbending as that of the king, resolved to establish the 
domination of the church over the kingly power ; — the cause for 
which he contended with so much uncompromising zeal and 
courage, was never so near its accomplishment, as when his 
brains had been so rudely scattered on the stone pavement of 
his own cathedral ; — but an impartial contrast of the king and 
archbishop, with the principles involved, has yet to be written. 

After the atrocious deed, the city of Canterbury was, till 
the period of the Eeformation, much enriched by pilgrimages 
to the shrine of Thomas a Becket ; as many as 100,000 pilgrims 
have been registered at a time as visitors, and miracles were 
said to have been wrought by the bones of the saint. 

The king associated his son Henry in the regal power, had 
him crowned at Westminster, and waited upon him at table. 
In 1173, the queen was imprisoned for having caused the death 
of Fair Eosamond, a favourite of the king. Woodstock is 
celebrated as the place of the intricate retreat and the scene 
of the romantic stories of Eosamond Clifford. 

During this reign London Bridge was partly rebuilt of stone ; 
the course of the Thames was turned aside for this purpose, 
by cutting a canal from Eotherhithe to Battersea, through 
which the water flowed whilst the workmen laboured in the 
bed of the river. In order to check the power of the barons, 
England was divided into six circuits for the administration of 
justice, and three judges were appointed to each, to try aU 
causes in the king's name, ▲.!). 1176. Charters were also 
granted to numerous towns. Glass windows were flrst used 
in private houses, about a.d. 1180. Axl earthquake destroyed 
a portion of Lincoln in 1185. 
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GRie abbeys and priories, used for the education of youth, 
for the accommodation of travellers, the support of the poor, 
and the relief of the oppressed, were very numerous at this 
period. The church of the Knights Templars built ; in those 
quiet courts of the Temple in London, now so changed, for- 
merly resided the prior, knights, and serving brethren of this 
celebrated order ; in the round church, which still exists, the 
chaplains prayed for the fall of Saladin, and the knights who 
had fought against him were buried here, as elsewhere, with 
great honours. 

Names of Note, — Becket (a.d. 1119—1170) ; Starongbow, earl of Pem- 
broke, the king's general in Ireland ; Fitz-Stephon, Becket's historian 
(died A.D. 1191) ; Balph de Glanville, justiciary, and a fiimous lawyer 
(died A.D. 1190) ; Giraldus Cambrensis, and John of Hexham, historians ; 
Nicholas Breakspear, the only Englishman who was ever chosen as pope : — 
he took the title of Adrian lY. (a.i>. 1154), and was choked by a fly, in the 
fifth year of his pontificate, A.D. 1159. 

(27.) EICHAED I., sumamed Cieub de Lion. 

Birth and Beign, — Eichard, the eldest surviving son of 
Henry II., was born at Oxford, A.n. 1157 ; he was crowned 
twice at Westminster, and reigned from 1189 to 1199. 

Marriage, — He was married, at Cyprus, to Berengaria, 
daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, but had no children. 

Death, — ^When besieging the castle of Ch&lus, near Limoges, 
in France, he was wounded in the shoulder by an arrow, shot 
by Bertrand de Jourdain, and died eleven days after. He de- 
sired his bowels to be buried at Chalus, amongst the rebellious 
Poictevins ; his heart at Eouen, as a mark of the loyalty of the 
citizens ; and his body at the feet of lys father, at Eont-Evrard, 
to shew his repentance for his undutiful conduct. 

Character, — His magnanimity, strength, and courage, gained 
him the name of CoBur de Liou, or Lion-hearted. He was 
occasionally frank and generous, a great lover of poetry and 
the fine arts ; but ambitious, haughty, and very cruel. There 
was not one of the Norman race who showed so much coolness 
for his real duties ; he treated England as a country for plunder, 
and was extravagant in his expenditure of money and in the 
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destruction of life. His person was engaging ; his hair was of 
a bright auburn, and his eyes blue and sparkling. 

Warg, — (1). With Saladin, emperor of the East. He laid 
piege to Acre, a.d. 1191, and to Ascalon, Joppa, and Csssarea, 
in the following year. These and other cities were subdued, 
when a truce was agreed upon for three years, three months, 
three weeks, three days, and three hours — a number supposed, 
in those times, to possess some magical virtues. (2). With 
Yidomar, lord of Limoges : this dispute was put an end to by 
the death of Eichard at the siege of Ch&lus, April 6, 1199. 

Mem. Events. — ^Most of the Jews in London, York, and 
other places, were cruelly massacred at the period of the 
coronation, because they lent money at interest, a practice at 
that time unrecognised by law. The Jews were, more or less, 
persecuted in many of the previous reigns, but in Sichard's, 
the persecution may be said to have reached, its climax. At 
York they displayed an heroism, characteristic of the faith and 
courage of the ancient children of Zion : on some armed men 
besieging the house of a Jew who was saved in the massacre of 
London, five hundred of the race, of the city, claimed shelter 
in the Castle ; the fortress was attacked on all sides ; ransoms 
were refused, on which, they themselves put their wives and 
children to death, then stabbed each other, so that they might 
not fall into the hands of their enemies ; the few who escaped 
this horrible self-sacrifice were murdered ; the object of the 
persecution was accomplished, and many a debt was wiped off 
by the persecutors. These horrors were however reprobated 
by the historians of the period. 

Eichard having sold the vassalage of Scotland, and extorted 
large sums from his subjects, engaged in the crusades, and 
joined Philip of France on the plains of Vizelay, a.d. 1190. 
On his voyage to Palestine he .took Isaac, king of Cyprus, 
prisoner, and loaded him with silver chains, June 5, 1191. 

The French king withdrew his troops from Palestine, leaving 
Eichard alone to encounter the Saracens ; but disorders arose 
in England, so he returned homewards in the disguise of a 
pilgrim ; being shipwrecked near Aquileia, north of the Gulf of 
Venice, he was recognized by the duke of Austria, witK 'wlwiva. 
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he had quarrelled in Palestine, and was delivered to his enemy, 
Henry YI., emperor of the west, and confined in the castle of 
Diemstein, in Lower Austria. 

The place of his concealment was ascertained by Blondel, a 
French minstrel, who, after travelling through many countries, 
discovered his prison by hearing him reply to an air, known 
only to themselves. Afber being detained a captive for fifteen 
months, Bichard was ransomed for a sum of money, according to 
present value, of above £300,000., and returned to England. 

In his absence, tbe bishops of Durham and Ely had the care 
of the kingdom, but his brother John had endeavoured to gain 
the throne. Bichard, on his return, pardoned him, observing, 
** I forgive him, and I hope I shall as easily forget his injuries 
as he will my pardon." 

During the crusades, crests were introduced; these were 
painted on the shields of the leaders, to distinguish them in 
battle, as they were generally cased in armour. Bichard 
adopted as his emblem three lions passant^ which are still 
emblazoned on the royal shield of England. At the battle of 
Gisors, in 1198, he gave the parole of " Dieu et mon droit," 
which has been retained as the motto of England ever since. 

Only four months of the reign of this king were passed in 

England, and in his absence the disorders of the country were 

so great as to baffle description ; no man's life or property was 

secure, and the country was infested with bands of robbers. 

Names of Note, — Leopold ; Bertrand de Jourdain ; Bobin Hood 
(A.D. 1160 — 1247), and Little John, known as celebrated outiaws, but 
whose efforts were frequently directed to the redress of the grievanoes 
which the poor suffered at the hands of their superiors ; William Fitz- 
Osbert, a lawyer, commonly called Longbeard, who was executed for 
sedition ; Saladin, the Mussalman, took Jerusalem in 1187 : he was bom 
in 1137, and at his death " his empire was spread from the African Tripoli 
to the Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to the mountains in Armenia." 

(28.) JOHN, sumamed Sakstebbe, or Laoexaitd. 

Birth and Beign, — John, brother to Eichard, succeeded. 
He was born at Oxford, a.d. 1166, crowned at Westmiuster^ 
and reigned &om 1199 to 1216. 
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Marriage. — He was married three times. His last consort 
was Isabella, daughter of Aymer Tailleffer, count of Angouleme, 
by whom only he had issue. 

Issue. — ^Henry, who succeeded him ; Jane, married to Alex- 
ander II., king of Scotland ; Eleanor, married to Simon de 
Montfort ; Isabella ; and Eichard, elected king of the Eomans. 

Death, — The fatigue of a tiresome march across the Wash of 
Lincolnshire, — in which, by the rising of the tide, he lost his 
baggage and regalia, and also the records of the kingdom, which 
it was then the custom for the king to carry about his person, — 
threw him into a fever, of which he died at Newark Castle, in 
Nottinghamshire, October 18, 1216. His heart was deposited 
in a golden mm at Pont-Evrard, and his body was buried in 
the cathedral at Worcester. 

Character, — His memory has been justly branded with almost 
every species of infamy, including cowardice, ingratitude, and 
even murder. He was tall, but rather corpulent ; his coun- 
tenance was stem and forbidding. 

Wars.—O). With Philip II. of France. (2). And wi^h his 
barons, who invited over Louis, Philip's eldest son, and offered 
him the crown of England at London ; but the people soon 
lost confidence in Louis. 

Mem. Events, — ^a.d. 1202, John murdered, in the castle of 
Bouen, his nephew Arthur, who was heir to the crown, being 
the only son of John's elder brother Geoffrey ; and also im- 
prisoned Arthur's sister Eleanor, called the damsel of Brittany, 
in Bristol Castle, where she died, a.i>. 1241. For this conduct 
John was deprived of his French provinces, which were confis- 
cated : it appeared as if it were the beneficent will of Divine 
Providence that England should at last be politically separated 
from France. 

A controversy took place between the king and the pope on 
the subject of the investiture of the bishops. Under the 
direction of the pope, Stephen Langton, an Englishman of 
great learning and ability, then a cardinal at Eome, was chosen 
archbishop of Canterbury ; the selection proved ultimately a 
fortunate one for England ; but the king as usual refused his 
assent, seized upon the monastery of Canterbury, banished 
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the monks, and took to himself the revenues. The pope laid the 
kingdom under an interdict, and threatened to give the crown 
to the son of Philip II. of France. John became alarmed 
— after six years' delay submitted to the pope's authority — 
recalled the bishops and clergy whom he had banished — and 
did homage at Swinfield, near Dover, to Fandulph, the pope's 
legate, for his crown, which was restored to him at the end of 
five days. Shortly afterwards the earl of Pembroke and other 
barons, with the bishops and cardinal Langton at their head, 
compelled John to sign Magna Charta, a code of laws compiled 
from the old Saxon laws of Edward and Alfred, of which the 
original is now in the British Museum. It was the greatest 
enterprise the nation had yet undertaken — one of enormous 
difficulty, but there was no shrinking from the duty these 
patriots had in hand ; the bishops and barons represented the 
great council of the nation, and their combined efforts obtained 
the charter on which the freedom of the subject rests, and which 
is the foundation of the British Constitution. John was at 
Windsor on the 10th of June, and signed it at Eunnemede, 
near Staines, June 19, 1215. 

To these, oiir ancestors, we owe Magna Charta; not the 
result of " a squabble between the king and the barons," but 
the assertion of liberties as large in their range as could come 
into existence in England at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century : the barons certainly had not only public wrongs to 
redress, but the private outrages of the king's licentiousness. 

To the great meeting at Rijnnemede came many of the 
citizens of London, with their knights in armour, to witness 
the signing of the great charter of our liberties — ^the basis of 
English freedom ; it was a recognition of the principles of 
preservation and progress, which has been in the process of 
development during the six subsequent centuries. The first 
object was to remedy the lasting evils of society ; it did not 
abolish villanage and slavery — ^this result was the labour of 
subsequent centuries ; the patriots of this period nobly did the 
work which they took in hand, "with the help of Qrod and 
holy church, but they left to future generations the duty to 
continue and perfect their labours." 
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London Bridge — the one previous to the present structure — 
the same bridge which has been traversed hj hundreds of 
thousands now living, the identical erection which was proof 
against every trial for more than six centuries — was finished in 
1209. In a letter to the architect, the king exhorted him — he 
was a learned ecclesiastic — to use the same diligence in its 
erection as he had done in numerous other works of beauty and 
utility. The endowment of the Cinque Forts with additional 
privileges ; the first standing army ; and the annual election of 
a lord mayor and two sheriffs by the citizens of London, date 
their origin from this reign. The first lord mayor was Henry 
Pitz-Alwyn. Chimneys were first used in houses ; there was 
only one in the centre of the great hall of the building, until 
about A.D. 1300. 

The Jews, from their chiefly engrossing the commerce of the 

kingdom, were generally wealthy, but held in much detestation 

by the people. Our early kings, when they wanted money, 

often imprisoned all the Jews throughout England, until they 

discovered their treasures ; and if the latter pleaded poverty, 

they were punished with the most cruel tortures. John, to 

carry on his civil wars, demanded ten thousand marks from a 

Jew at Bristol, and on his refusal, ordered one of his teeth to 

be drawn out every day until he should comply : the Jew lost 

seven teeth, and then paid the sum at first required. 

Names of Note, — 'Pimce Arthur; Pandulph ; Robert Fitz-Walter, 
general of the barons* army ; John de Courcy, earl of Ulster, famous for 
his strength and prowess — to him and his descendants John granted the 
privilege of wearing their hats in the king's presence (their present repre- 
sentatiye is lord Kinsale) ; cardinal archbishop Langton (a.d. 1151— 1228), 
who divided our Bible into chapters and verses ; and Gervais, a monk and 
historian (a.d. 1133—1205). 

(29.) HENEY III., surnamed WrercHESTEE. 

Birth and Beign, — ^He was the eldest son of John, and being a 
minor, the earl of Pembroke, a wise, powerful, and prudent man, 
was made protector. The king was bom at Winchester, a.d. 1207, 
crowned at Gloucester, and was king from 1216 to 1272 ; he 
enjoyed the longest reign in our history, excepting George III. 
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Marriage. — In 1236, he was married at Canterbury, to 
Eleanor, daughter of Baymond, earl of Provence. The nuptial 
festivities were of extraordinary magnificence ; the citizens of 
London came forth in mantles worked in gold, on their newly 
caparisoned horses, carrying gold and silver cups as they rode 
in processional troops. 

Issue, — Edward, who succeeded him ; Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caster ; Margaret, married to Alexander III. of Scotland ; and 
other chQdren who died young. 

Death, — Overcome with the infirmities of age, he died on 
November 20, 1272, at Bury St. Edmund's, and was buried in 
"Westminster Abbey. 

Character. — A prince to whom the term worthless seems the 
most applicable, as being a man who, without committing any 
great crimes, was insincere, ill-judging, and cowardly ; he was, 
however, a good husband and father. He was about the middle 
stature, compact and muscular ; his countenance had a peculiar 
cast, from his left eye-lid covering part of the eye. 

Wars. — (1). Louis, who brought over a fleet with recruits 
from France, was defeated at Lincoln, May 19, 1217 ; he was 
again beaten off the coast of Kent, by Hubert de Burgh, who had 
obtained the assistance of forty vessels from the Cinque Forts ; 
he, gaining the windward side of the French, threw powdered 
quick-lime into the air, which the wind carried into the faces 
of his enemies : these and other losses compelled Louis to leave 
England. (2). The barons, displeased at the king's partiality for 
foreigners, revolted, under the leadership of Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, the king's brother-in-law. The armies met 
at Lewes, in Sussex, May 14, 1264, when the king, his brother 
Richard, and son Edward, were taken prisoners ; but Edward 
effecting his escape, collected an army, and fought the battle of 
Evesham, in Worcestershire, Aug. 4, 1265, in which De Mont- 
fort (the popular leader, adored by the commons and respected 
by the clergy) was slain, his army routed, and the king released. 
Henry had been placed in front of the battle, and saved his life 
by crying out, "I am Henry of Winchester, kill not your king." 
The sovereign's life was spared, but he caused the remains of 
De Montfort and his son to be shockingly mutilated. 
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Mem, Events, — In 1217 Magna Oharta waa again confirmed : 
and in 1264 appear the first rude outlines of the present House 
of Commons, when two knights from every shire, now called 
county members, and one or two burgesses from each borough 
town, were summoned to assemble in parliament at West- 
minster, in addition to the barons and clergy. 

In 1264, Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, kept his 
Christmas at Kenilworth ; in the king's name, he issued writs 
to call the first parliament of England together; they were 
directed to the sheriffs, ordering them to elect two knights for 
each county, two citizens for each city, and two burgesses for 
each borough ; eleven bishops and twenty-three peers were also 
summoned ; to Montfort is due the glory of having seen the 
necessity and wisdom of a general council of the nation, to 
guide and control the kingly power; or, as sir James Mackintosh 
puts it, " The earl saw the part of society which was growing 
in strength, and with which a provident government ought to 
seek an alliance : ** this parliament met on January 28, 1265. 

Prince Edward joined the crusade of St. Louis, and was 
highly distinguished for his bravery (1270). Thomas k Becket's 
bones were enshrined in gold, and pilgrims from all parts paid 
their devotions at his tomb at Canterbury: it was however 
destroyed in the reign of Henry YIII. 

Many improvements were made in domestic life : coal being 
substituted for wood, a license was granted to the people of 
Newcastle to dig coal — this is the first mention we have of 
that useful mineral, for domestic uses, though it must have 
been used for scientific purposes in much earlier times ; candles 
were used instead of wooden splinters ; linen shirts were intro- 
duced by the Flemish, woollen ones having been previously 
used ; leaden pipes for conveying water were introduced. 

Magnifying glasses, magic lanterns, and gunpowder, were 
invented by Eoger Bacon, a Franciscan monk ; philosophy 
and science were much expanded by the discoveries of this 
great and good man — ^he studied nature in a truthful and 
inquiring spirit ; his discoveries opened a wide field for the 
exercise of the human mind; though in the midst of the 
surrounding darkness, his researches were not duly appreciated 

E 
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in his own time, still he saw a distant future when his teaching 
and writings would add additional lustre to his name, and assist 
in an expansive development of the truths which he had pur- 
sued with so much diligence and zeal. 

About the same period an instrument, the '' mariner's com- 
pass," was introduced from the East ; it became to the 
commerce of the world for this and subsequent centuries, 
what the steam vessel is in our own times. Gold coin was first 
introduced ; the art of distilling was learnt from the Moors ; 
the average price of wheat was four shillings per quarter ; a 
sheep was one shilling ; an ox ten shillings. 

London in the middle of the thirteenth century had a flou- 
rishing commerce with various continental ports ; though her 
merchants were rich, the houses in the city were mostly 
thatched with wood and straw ; but in this reign it was 
ordered that all houses in the city should be covered with tiles 
or slates, more especially such as stood in the best streets, which 
were then very few when compared with modem London — ^for 
where Holbom now stands were green fields, the principal part 
of the city lying more eastward. From Temple Bar to the 
village of Westminster was a country road, having gentlemen's 
houses adjoining it. This was the case for many years afber- 
wards. 

This king rebuilt "Westminster Abbey, enclosing the body of 
St. Edward in a chapel with a new and splendid shrine ; the 
chapel was made the burial place of our kings till the time of 
Henry VII. who erected one for himself and successors. 

Names of Note, — Earl of Pembroke ; Hubert de Burgh, a great states- 
man, and governor of Dover Castle, where he brarelj stood a long siege by 
Louis ; Peter des Koches, a Poicteyin, bishop of Winchester ; Simon de 
Montfort, founder of the House of Commons ; friar Koger Bacon, a 
philosopher (a.d. 1214—1294) ; Matthew Paris, a benedictine monk, and 
celebrated historian of the annals of our country between 1066 and 1269, 
in which year he died ; Bobert of Glo'ster, author of a History of England 
in rhyme (A.D. 1230 — 1285) j Bracton, a lawyer. 

(30.) EDWAED I., sumamed Lokgshanks. 
Birth and Beign, — He was the eldest son of Henry III., 
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bom at Winchester, a.d. 1239, crowned at Westminster, 
August 19, 1274, and reigned from 1272 to 1307. 

Marriage, — ^He married Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand III. 
of Castile ; and at her death, Margaret, daughter of Philip III. 
of France. 

Issue, — By his first wife he had four sons (including Edward, 
who succeeded him), and eleven daughters, most of whom died 
young : by Margaret he had Thomas, Edmund, and Eleanor. 

Death, — Whilst advancing into Scotland, which had now 
revolted for a third time, he was seized with dysentery, died 
at Burgh-upon-Sands, in Cumberland, July 7, 1307, and was 
buried at Westminster. He enjoined with his dying breath, 
that his remains should be carried before his army, and not be 
buried until Scotland was conquered. 

Character. — Courage, penetration, andjudgment were joined 
in him with high legislative powers ; but he was ambitious, 
vindictive, aud cruel. In person he was very tall and majestic ; 
his features regular and comely. 

Wars, — (1). With the Welsh — Battle of Llandilovawr, in 
Carmarthenshire, Dec. 11, 1292, when their prince, Llewellyn, 
was slain, and Wales became annexed to England : the princes 
of Wales were previously only vassals of the king. The king 
passed the Menai Strait on a bridge of boats, wide enough for 
forty horsemen to go abreast ; this was the only bridge ever 
used in crossing the straits till the celebrated engineer Telford, 
in our own times, erected the present beautiful suspension 
bridge, for the praiseworthy purpose of compiercial intercourse 
with Ireland. (2). A dispute arising between Baliol and Bruce 
for the crown of Scotland, the matter was referred to Edward, 
who claimed the crown for himself, giving it to Baliol as his 
vassal, A.D. 1292. The latter revolted, but was forced to sur- 
render, and retired into Normandy; Bruce was afterwards 
crowned king. Wallace, the hero of the people, was distin- 
guished as one of the bravest defenders of Scotland, and gained 
a great victory over the Eaglish near Stirling, Sept. 10, 1297, 
when 500 English, and among them the treasurer, Cressingham, 
were left dead upbn the field. He was afterwards taken prisoner 
by treachery, and cruelly executed on Tower Hill, iL,"ii.\3»^^*« 
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and at length Bobert Bruce, grandson of Baliol's competitor, 
was crowned king, a.d. 1306, and proved one of Scotland's 
ablest monarchs. The perfect amalgamation of the two coun- 
tries was a work of four centuries, proving that the union of 
nations is only brought about by the exhibition of their 
mutual interests and well recognised rights. 

Mem, Events, — In order to extinguish the spirit of liberty, 
which was fostered by the songs of the Welsh bards, Edward 
is said to have called them together, and caused them all to be 
massacred at Conway. 

The eighth and last crusade was undertaken by Edward pre- 
vious to his coming to the throne, and ended in 1270. It may 
be said that the whole of the crusades failed to a considerable 
extent in their original object ; they, however, tended to extend 
our knowledge of geography, history, and science ; expanded 
commerce, by bringing the East and West of Europe into 
contact, and in a variety of ways materially civilized even the 
nations who took part in them ; they also prepared the people 
to recognise their rights, and promoted that chivalric feeling 
which ultimately led to the establishment of the celebrated 
military orders. 

Westminster Abbey, which had been sixty years in the course 
of erection, was finished in 1285. Windmills and spectacles 
were introduced ; the mariners' compass was invented by 
Gioia, of Naples. Paper was brought from the East by the 
crusaders; wine was sold as a cordial in apothecaries' shops. 
The Scotch regalia and crown jewels, and the coronation chair 
of the ancient Scottish kings, now in Westminster Abbey, were 
brought to England (a.d. 1296). Edward built a splendid 
castle at Carnarvon, and made his eldest son the first Prince of 
Wales, which title is still preserved by the eldest son of the 
sovereign. A proclamation was issued forbidding the use of 
coal, as a public nuisance. 

The Jews were accused of deteriorating the coin ; in London 
alone two hundred and eighty were hanged at one time, and 
upwards of fifteen hundred in other parts of the kingdom 
were deprived of their property, and banished. A few years 
afterwards the whole of the Jews in England were banished : 
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it is difficult to understand the real cause of these acts, — ^the 
prejudice against their creed and conduct, and their vast accu- 
mulations of property, to some extent obtained from their 
dealings with the improvident, will justify it neither in the 
present nor previous reigns. On the present occasion the king, 
by the proclamation of banishment, dated July 27, 1290, seized 
upon all their real estates. Their moveable property they 
mostly carried with them ; no less than sixteen thousand of 
this reviled race bade farewell to the land, in which most of 
them had been bom, to seek a home, if one could be found, 
free from the fiery persecution, which was shamefully justified 
under the plea that it was an approved tribute to the G-od 
of love. 

An addition was made to the G-reat Charter in this reign, 
namely, a clause which enacted that no tax should be levied 
upon the people without the consent of the Commons. This is 
rightly regarded by historians and poHtical writers as a step, 
next in importance to Magna Charta only, towards the de- 
velopment of the popular element in the British Constitution. 
From October 10, 1297, the right of raising supplies was vested 
in the representatives of the people ; but this most salutary 
principle would not have been obtained, had not the king felt 
that the difficulties which beset him necessitated this privilege. 
It first taught the people the secret of their own strength. 

The reign of Edward I. was signalized by such extensive 
improvements in the English law, that he lias been somewhat 
deservedly called the British Justinian. Some Lombard mer- 
chants and money lenders settled in London, taking up their 
abode in what is now called Lombard Street. 

The woollen manufacture in England at this time was 
flourishing. Totness was the great clothing town of the 
western parts ; Beverley of the northern ; and Lincoln of the 
midland. Linen was made at Aylsham, in Norfolk. A con- 
siderable portion of the wool produce of England was at this 
period sent in exchange for foreign manufactures ; cloths, 
woollen and linen, were also imported from France, Flanders, 
and Spain. Southampton and Bristol were ports for Bordeaux 
wine. The silks of Italy, cottons and spices of India^ 
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refined sugars of Alexandria, came to London from the Low 
Countries. The Italians bad become the mercantile capitalists 
of England, since the banishment of the Jews, and conducted 
the banking transactions with foreign countries. 

Ncmea of JVofe.— Llewellyn ; Bruce (a.d. 1274-1329) ; Baliol; Wal- 
lace (a.d. 1263 — 1305) ; sir John Monteith, his false friend, who betrayed 
him ; Aymar de Valence, and Cressingham, leaders. So odious was 
Cressingham to the Scotch, that they flayed his dead body, and made his 
skin into trappings for their horses. Duns Scotus, the celebrated divine, 
flourished between 1218 and 1308. 

(31.) EDWAED II., sumamed Caekaevok. 

Birth and Beign. — He was the eldest son of Edward I., and 
was the first Prince of Wales ; he was born at Carnarvon, 
April 25, 1284, crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 
1307 to 1327.* 

Marriage, — He espoused, on February 24, 1308, at Boulogne, 
Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. of Prance, sumamed le Bel, 
or the handsome. 

Issue, — ^Edward, who afterwards succeeded to the crown; 
John of Eltham, from his birth-place, who died young ; Jane, 
married to David II. of Scotland ; and Eleanor. 

Death, — He was cruelly murdered in Berkeley Castle, in 
Gloucestershire, by order of his queen, and privately buried 
at Gloucester, Sept. 21, 1327. 

Character. — He resembled his father in person, but in other 
respects he inherited only his defects ; for he was cruel and 
illiberal, without having his father's valour or capacity. He 
was fickle, indolent, and irresolute ; to his partiality for worth- 
less favourites his tragical end may be attributed. 

Wars, — Eegardless of the dying bequest of his father, he 
discontinued the war, and the Scotch recovered the towns they 
had lost. In 1314 it was renewed, and Edward was totally 
routed at Bannockbum, near Stirling, by Robert Bruce, June 
26, in the same year. 

* His mother was Eleanor, the first wife of Edward I. She died at 
Grantham, and the crosses which existed for centuries on the road from 
thence to Westminster, preserred her memory in affection, and called forth 
many a prayer for her. 
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The king's fondness for favourites caused a rebellion, headed 
by the earl of Lancaster, who was defeated at Boroughbridge, 
in Yorkshire, March 16, 1322, and afterwards beheaded. 

Mem. Events. — Gbveston, a native of Ghascony, was received 
into favour; but he so enraged the nobility by his haughty 
behaviour, that he was taken prisoner by the barons, and 
beheaded by the order of Ghuy, earl of Warwick, without a 
trial, at Blacklow Hill, near Warwick. There were incessant 
wars with Scotland, but on May 30, 1323, a truce of thirteen 
years was agreed upon — ^it did not however last so long. 

On the death of Gkveston, the king chose for his favourite 
Hugh de Spenser, of an insolent and rapacious temper, who 
was banished by the barons ; on being recalled by the king, he 
and his father were hanged and quartered, the father at the 
Market Cross, Bristol, and the son at Hereford. This was 
done by order of the queen, who had usurped all authority, and 
joined her son and the barons in opposition to the king. 

Edward having retreated into Wales, was seized by the earl 
of Leicester, imprisoned in Kenilworth Castle, and compelled 
to sign his own abdication; was afterwards removed to Berkeley, 
where, after having suffered most painful indignities, he was 
cruelly murdered. Edward was the first English king deposed 
by his subjects. 

Under Edward II. the House of Commons began to annex 
petitions to the bills by which they graiited subsidies ; this 
was the dawn of their legislative authority. About this time 
Southwark, having been the resort of thieves and persons of 
low character, was united to London, and placed under the 
power of the mayor and aldermen. 

The Lollards, a sect of religionists, who rejected the Catholic 
rites of the mass, extreme unction, and penance, arose in this 
reign. They gained great influence by vehement invectives 
against abuses in the church. 

The interest of money was as high as forty-five per cent. 
Bills of exchange first adopted. Earthenware was introduced 
in 1309 ; the university of Dublin founded in the same year. 
The great military order of the Knights Templars, so illustrious 
for their deeds of arms, was suppressed in 1312, both in 
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England and other countries, after having possessed the highest 
authority and influence in Europe for nearly two hundred years. 

There was a serious famine in this reigti ; in 1314 there was 
a deficient harvest ; the next year was still more disastrous — 
there was a murrain amongst the cattle and a pestilence amidst 
the starving people ; provisions were so scarce and dear, that 
the state and magnificence of the nobles were very much 
reduced, the people generally left almost destitute, and the 
brewing of beer from gtain was suspended ; had it not been for 
their custom of preserving food for many months' consumption, 
the bulk of the inhabitaats must ha?e perished. 

Contemporary with Edward II. was Qesler, the Austrian 

governor, shot by William Tell : the foundations for the Swiss 

Cantons were laid a..i>. 1308. 

Names of Note, — Gkiyeston ; the two Speiuen, &vouritee of the king — 
the wealth of father and son is said to have been enormous ; they had ten 
thousand sheep, thousands of oxen, cows, and pigs, and hundreds of men 
in armour; earl of Lancaster, the first prime nunister; Gt)umay and 
Montrayers, who murdered the king ; Mortimer, earl of March ; the earl 
of Pembroke ; and Baston, a CarmeHte friar, poet and public orator at 
Oxford, whom Edward had taken to Bannockbum to celebrate his yictory; 
he fell into the hands of the Scotch, and was compelled to write verses on 
Edward's overthrow. 

(32.) EDWAED III., surnamed Windsob. 

Birth and Meign. — This monarch was the eldest son of 
Edward II. ; he was born at Windsor, a.d. 1312, crowned at 
Westminster, on January 29, 1327, and reigned till 1377. 

Marrictge^-^He married in 1328, at York, Philippa, daughter 
of William, earl of Hainault and Holland. This faithful wife 
of his boyhood and age died in 1369. 

Issue, — Edward, called the Black Prince, from the colour of 
his armour ; (he died in 1376, and was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral) ; Lionel, duke of Clarence, from whom sprung the 
house of York, (he died in 1368) ; John of Ghaunt, so called 
from Ohentf in Flanders, the place of his birth, from whom 
descended the house of Lancaster ; and six other children. 

Death, — His death arose from ajQiiction at the loss of his son 
Edward, who died of a consumption in 1876 ; the king survived 
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him only a year, and died at Sheen, near Richmond, June 21, 
1377, and was buried at Westminster. 

Character, — ^Humane, magnanimous, and merciful. 

Wars, — ^With the Scotch : Bruce invaded Cumberland and 
Durham, and compelled Edward to withdraw his claim to the 
Scottish crown, a.d. 1328. Edward afterwards invaded Scot- 
land to repeat his right, and gained the battle of Halidown Hill, 
near Berwick, July 19, 1333, when thirty thousand Scotch fell, 
and only fifteen thousand English. Again in the battle of 
NeviPs Cross, in Durham, fought by queen Philippa, Oct. 17, 
1346, David II., king of Scots, was defeated and taken prisoner 
— ^he remained a captive in England eleven years. With the 
Erench, to enforce his claim to the crown of France, and to 
punish Philip for aiding the Scots. 

The English were victorious in a naval engagement off Sluys, 
in Flanders, June 24, 1340 : Froissart, the chronicler, says, 
** This battle was right fierce and terrible, for the battles on 
the sea are more dangerous and fierce than the battles on land, 
for on the sea there is no recoiling nor flying, there is no 
remedy but to fight, and to abide fortune, and every man to 
show his prowess ; " it was a hand to hand fight, in which the 
English archers did serious execution; the French fleet of two 
himdred and thirty-six vessels was almost destroyed, and 
twenty-three thousand men perished ; their victory was com- 
plete, and was followed by the siege of Toumay ; and again in 
the battle of Cressy, Aug. 25, 1346, and of Poictiers, Sept. 19, 
1356. These battles produced no actual result in the contro- 
versy between the two nations, but they tended to elevate the 
character of the English nation ; Cressy especially became a 
rallying point in future times, whenever our countrymen 
thought of war or dominion. At the battle of Poictiers, Edward 
the Black Prince, son of our king, took, "in the name of Qod 
and St. George," John, king of France, prisoner, with his son 
Philip. On May 24, 1357, the Black Prince returned to 
London in triumph, with the king of France and his son as 
prisoners. After a long imprisonment, it was stipulated that 
they should pay a large ransom, fixed at three million crowns 
of gold^ to be paid in six years ; John went to France to raise 
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the money, but failing in his object, he returned to England 
and surrendered himself up again in 1363. He lodged in the 
palace of the Savoy, in the Strand, London, a pleasant place 
belonging to the duke of Lancaster ; he with his son Philip 
were afterwards removed to Windsor for a time ; the father, 
however, subsequently died in 1364, at the palace of the Savoy, 
which neighbourhood at this period abounded in gentlemen's 
mansions and parks. 

Politically, most of these wars were unjust, still they all 
tended to elevate the energies and enterprise of the English 
people ; the amalgamation of the first Britons with their 
jBoman masters, as well as the Norman and Saxon oppressors, 
had produced an important race of men, who were, to use the 
words of lord Macaulay, "inferior to none existing in the 
world ; every yeoman, from Kent to Northumberland, valued 
himself as one of a race born for victory and dominion, and 
looked with scorn upon a nation before which his ancestors 
had trembled ; " whatever cruelty and ferocity the days of 
chivalry produced, still they exercised considerable influence in 
forming the character of the English nation as it was now. 

England, France, and Elanders had many resembling features 
during this period, and came more in contact than any of the 
other nations of Europe ; still they had very material differ- 
ences ; the French nobility were not such a collective body as 
those of England, the aristocracy and the people had not been 
so much blended together in the assertion of their mutual 
rights ; the true liberty which had to some extent been secured 
in England was comparatively unknown in France, and the 
political institutions of the latter were neither sound nor securely 
established, — Whence the continual changes in the recognized 
rights and principles of government, oscillating between liberty 
and absolute power. As a contrast, Flanders was in many 
respects democratic, arising from the great influence and accu- 
mulated riches of her merchants ; hence arose the extensive 
commercial intercourse between England and Flanders, then a 
matter of equal importance to both countries. 

Edward claimed the crown of France in right of his mother. 
Calais surrendered to his arms, after a vigorous siege of eleven 
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months, August 4, 1B47. John, king of Prance, and David of 
Scotland, were prisoners in England at the same time. During 
the latter part of his reign, Edward lost all his conquests on 
the continent except Calais ; but he still assumed the title of 
king of France, which our monarchs imtil lately retained; 
he quartered with his own arms the flev/r de lis of France, 
adopting at the same time the motto, " Dieu et mon Droit ^^^ 
(Q-od and my right) The coins also bore the inscription of 
the king of England and France. 

Mem, Events, — ^During the king's minority, his mother and 
Mortimer governed ; but the nation was so dissatisfied with 
their conduct, that the queen was imprisoned in Nottingham 
Castle and Eisings for twenty-eight years; and Mortimer 
was executed, by order of parliament, November 29, a.d. 1330. 

Ghinpowder and great guns were invented by Schwartz, a 
monk of Cologne, about the year 1330, and cannon was first 
used at Cressy. 

The Order of the G-arter was instituted, a.d. 1349 ; and 
three ostrich feathers, with the words " Ich IHen^^ (I serve), 
introduced as the prince of Wales's motto : they were on the 
helmet of the blind king of Bohemia, who fell at Cressy, fight- 
ing on the side of the French. The origin of the Order of the 
Garter has been disputed by different writers. A story prevails, 
but unsupported by ancient authority, that the countess of 
Salisbury, at a ball, happening to drop her garter, the king 
took it up, and observing some of the courtiers smiling, cried out, 
*^ SLoni Boit qui mat y pense " (shame be to him who thinks ill of 
it) ; and that &om this incident arose the order and the motto. 

Edward had a strong affection for "Windsor: in 1349 he 
held a grand festival at the castle, the king with twenty-five 
companions of the order, clothed in mantles of fine blue woollen 
cloth, powdered, with garters, and each wearing the great 
collar of the order, went in solemn procession to the Chapel 
of St. George, where the ceremonies of installation were per- 
formed. St. George, who seven centuries before was archbishop 
of Alexandria, with almost fabulous accomplishments — St. 
George the dragon slayer and virgin deliverer — became the 
patron of the order, and the tutelar saint of England. 
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In this reign there were three pestilences, but the most 
terrible one called the "black death/' raged throughout 
Europe, doing more injury than the calamitous wars; this 
lasted in England from May 31 to September 29, 1349 ; it 
was supposed to have had its origin in India and China in 
1346 ; and is said to have destroyed two thirds of our popu- 
lation. Gk>ld coin generally used in 1349. The art of weaving 
cloth introduced from Flanders ; and Thomas Blanket of 
Bristol established looms for weaving the woollen cloths that 
still bear his name, a.d. 1340. Oil painting invented by 
John Van Eyck, ▲.d. 1340. St. Stephen's Cbapel, used by 
the House of Commons, was erected, and the first " Speaker " 
appointed. The lords and commons hitherto had sat in the 
same chamber, but from this period they became distinct 
houses of legislation ; the right of impeaching the government 
of the day and inquiring into abuses was first exercised; 
extensive legal reforms were adopted. Windsor Castle changed 
from a fortress to a royal residence. The Prince of Wales was 
styled the duke of Cornwall; hitherto the title of duke 
was unknown in this country. The average produce of wheat 
was six bushels per acre. 

The poet Chaucer left the Tabard Inn, in the Borough, 

London, on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket 

at Canterbury ; he was accompanied by many ecclesiastics and 

a multitude of people : this event was made one of renown 

not only by the pen of Chaucer himself, but by that of many a 

literary successor — ^and who has not seen and admired the 

beautiful pictures and groups of the chaste and celebrated 

artist Thomas Stothard! 

Namet of Note. — Edward the Black Prince, (he married Joan of Kent), 
A.i>. 1830 — 1876; the earls of Arundel and Northampton, Sir Walter 
Manny, foimder of the priory of Chartreux, (subsequently Charter-house 
School), and Sir John Chandos, renowned military commanders ; Sir John 
Mandeville, (a.i>. 1801 — 1872), a celebrated trayeller, and one of the 
earliest writers of English prose ; Matthew of Westminster, historian. 

(83.) BIGHAED II., sumamed Bobdeaux. 

Birth and Beign. — Eichard II., son of the celebrated Black 
Prijice, succeeded his grandfather. Though scarcely eleven 
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years old, he made a triumphal entry into London, the 
day following Edward's death, amidst pageants and devices, 
and in every street the conduits were running with wine. He 
was bom at Bordeaux, ▲.d. 1367, crowned at Westminster 
July 16, 1877, and reigned till 1899. 

Marriage, — He married Ann of Bohemia, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles lY., whose death occurred in 1394 ; after- 
wards he espoused Isabella, daughter of Charles YI., of France, 
but he had no children by either wife. 

Death. — ^He is supposed to have been murdered, or more 
probably starved to death, in Pontefract Castle, Yorkshire, in 
1401, but the exact period, place, or circumstance of his death, 
are still "historic doubts:" they may, by the production of 
still eiusting M.S. evidence, yet be solved. He was buried at 
King's Langley, in Hertfordshire; but his body was after- 
wards removed to Westminster Abbey, by order of Henry Y. 

Character, — ^Yain, frivolous, and inconsistent; a dupe to 
flattery, and a slave to show and parade; though, on some 
occasions, he evinced great personal bravery, he was naturally 
weak minded and irresolute. 

Wars, — (1.) The Scotch, in concert with the French, made 
incursions in the North, but they were opposed by Bichard ; 
and Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and many other places were 
reduced to ashes, a.d. 1385. (2.) The battle of Otterburn, in 
Northumberland, was fought in 1388, between earls Percy and 
Douglas ; on this is founded the old ballad of Chevy Chace. 

Mem. Events. — Indignant at the imposition of a poll or head 
tax, and the cruel way by which it was enforced, the peasantry 
raised an insurrecfcion ; it was headed by Wat Tyler, of Dart- 
ford, Kent, and Jack Straw, of Essex, a.d. 1381 ; the mob met 
first at Blackheath, to the number of nearly two hundred 
thousand, and proceeded to Smithfield, and thence to Mile-end ; 
(the king was then residing at the Tower ;) they demanded the 
abolition of their slavery, the reduction of the rents of land to 
fourpence per acre, free liberty to buy and sell in all markets, 
and a general pardon for all offences ; the king consented to 
their demands ; the tumult was quelled by the intrepid conduct 
of the young king, and Tyler, whilst in the act of touching tl\<^ 
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king, having been killed by Sip William Walworth, the mayor, 
the king afterwards withdrew his consent; this event was 
flucceeded by a very large number of trials and executions. 
The dagger was added, as a memento,, to the city arms. This 
"poll tax," with its correlative the '' capitation tax," were a 
species of income tax ; under the latter a duke was assessed at 
61. Ids, 4^., from thence it graduated to the labourer and his 
wife at 4^. ; under the former a tax of three groats was claimed 
of all persons above the age of fifteen, excepting beggars; 
about a million and a half of the population were assessed to 
these taxes. 

The duke of Gloucester was seized on a charge for aiming at 
the throne, imprisoned at Calais, and there murdered, a.d. 1398. 

The dukes of Hereford and Norfolk having quarrelled, 
Bichard appointed that they should decide the dispute by 
single combat. On entering the lists, they were banished, 
Hereford for ten years, and Norfolk for life ; but Hereford, 
becoming duke of Lancaster by the death of his father, (John 
of Gaunt,) invaded England, was joined by the nobles, and, on 
the deposition of Richard, proclaimed king. 

Bichard II. lived in a more magnificent style than any of 
his predecessors, and perhaps than many of his successors. 
His household consisted of ten thousand persons ; he had three 
hundred in his kitchen, and all the other offices were furnished 
in proportion. He was fond of tournaments and all kinds of 
shows ; in matters of dress the fashions of the time were more 
costly and extravagant than they had ever been before. In 
1394 the king went to Ireland, taking with him four thousand 
knights and thirty thousand archers ; during his nine months' 
stay he gave numerous sumptuous entertainments, and dis- 
played his regal magnificence to the native kings and wondering 
people. 

In 1399 the king was again in Ireland ; during his absence 
the people in England began to complain that they had a king 
who attended to nothing but his own pleasure, and cared not 
how things went on so long as he had his will ; he had become 
absolute and supreme ; in defiance of all he had provided himself 
with ample taxes to meet bis necessities, dreaded no remon- 
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Btrances for his extravagant expenditure, and with cruel 
tyranny, executed, murdered, or banished, all who opposed 
him. During his stay in Ireland a natural result followed, — 
nobles and people were in insurrection ; Henry of Lancaster 
arrived in England, and towns and castles yielded to the 
invader : Eichard in despair returns to England and finds the 
revolution nearly consummated. 

There was subsequently an interview between the king and 
Lancaster in the Tower of London, and on September 29, 1399, 
Eroissart says, '' the duke of Lancaster, accompanied by the 
dukes, lords, prelates, earls, barons, and knights, and of the 
Dotablest men of London and other good towns, rode to the 
Tower, and there alighted. Then King Eichard was brought 
into the hall, apparelled like a king in his robes of state, his 
sceptre in his hand, and his crown on his head. Then he stood 
up alone, not holden nor stayed by no man, and said aloud, 
* I have been king of England, duke of Aquitaine, and lord of 
Ireland, about twenty-two years, with signiory, royalty, sceptre, 
crown, and heritage, — I clearly resign here to my cousin 
Henry of Lancaster; and I desire him here in this open 
presence, in entering of the same possession, to take this 
sceptre', and so delivered it to the duke, who took it." The 
parliament met on September 30, in Westminster Hall, which 
was crowded by people of all ranks, the resignation of the 
king was read, amidst general acceptance, and the shouts of 
the multitude ; Henry of Lancaster was then led to the chair 
of state by the archbishops of Canterbury and York, " all the 
people wonderfully shouting for joy.'* 

The champion of the coronation was introduced. Peers were 
first created by patent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt being the 
first person advanced to the upper house in this manner. The 
present Westminster Hall was built; Richard's will is the 
earliest upon record ; bills of exchange were much used in this 
reign. A sanatory act was passed in 1388, which enforced 
penalties of twenty pounds on the neglect of its provisions, — 
this however in subsequent centuries fell into disuse, though it 
well deserves our attention even in this the nineteenth century. 
The first navigation act passed in 1390. The statute of 
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Praemunire passed, forbidding the introduction of bulls, ex- 
communications, &c., froin !Etome or any foreign court. 

Cards were invented for the amusement of Charles VI. of 
France, who was a man of very feeble intellect. 

Names of Note, — John of Gkiunt, dake of Lancaster, and Heniy Boling- 
broke his son : the dukes of York and Gloucester, protectors of the 
kingdom: DeYere, earl of Oxford, one of the king's fiiTOurites; he was 
created marquis of Dublin, being the first Englishman who receiyed the 
title of marquis : William Walworth : Wat Tyler : William of Wjkeham 
(a.d. 1824—1404), chancellor and bishop of Winchester, founder of 
Winchester School (1387), and of New College, Oxford ; he was also dis- 
tinguished for his piety, love of learning, and taste for architecture ; he 
built a great portion of Windsor Castle : Froissart, the historian of the 
French wars, (A.r. 1837 — 1401), he came to England in 1894. 

John Wycliffe, (bom A.D. 1324), the precursor of the Beformation, died 
in 1385, at his rectory at Lutterworth ; his pulpit is still to be seen there. 
He was buried in his own church, where his bones were suffered to rest till 
1428, when they were taken up and destroyed. He wrote a work called 
" The Last Ages of the Church," for which he was cited for heresy in 
1376 ; he held " that the clergy had no right to their tithes and temporal 
endowments except so far as they discharged faithfully their spiritual 
duties ; " he also translated the Bible into the English language. Chaucer 
(a.d. 1328—1400), and Gbwer (a.d. 1820—1402), poets ; the former was an 
original genius of the first order ; they both gaye to their native language 
a copiousness and elegance which it had not previously possessed ; their 
European contemporaries were Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio (1818 — 
1375). In the middle of the fourteenth century, the seeds were sown of 
the extensiye di£^sion of mental activity which distinguished the next 
century. It was at this period, also, that the great Italian schools of 
painting were founded by Baffaele, Leonardo da Yinci, Correggio, and 
Titian ; the genius and beauty of their extraordinary productions wiU last 
to the end of the world, for should the original paintings in process of 
ages decay, the multitudinous copies by the brush and graver will per- 
petuate them. 



HISTOBIOAL MEMORANDA OOITirECTED WITH THE LXITB OF 

PLAKTAGENET. 

The name Plantagenet was given to the first earl of Anjou 
from the following circumstance. Having heen guilty of some 
great crime, he was enjoined to visit the Holy Land ; dressed 
as a pilgrim, he accomplished his journey, and wore a piece of 
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broom in his cap as a mark of humility, of which virtue this 
plant is the symbol. In remembrance of his penance, he 
adopted the title of Flantagenest, and lived many years after- 
wards in honour and happiness. His descendBoits inherited 
the surname, and many nobles of the line of Anjou, not only 
assumed the name, but even distinguished themselves by wear- 
ing a sprig of broom in their helmets. 

In the twelfth century, Bobin Hood, a celebrated outlaw, 
lived in Sherwood Forest, which then comprehended nearly the 
whole of the northern parts of Nottinghamshire. His band 
consisted of a hundred men, who for strength and skill in 
archery, were considered a match for four times their number 
of ordinary assailants. Their dress was Lincoln green, which 
so much resembled the colour of the grass, that they could 
lie in ambush without being discovered. His principal attend- 
ant was Little John (a very large and strong man) of whose' 
bow many wonderful stories are related. 

It is said that Bobin Hood and his '' merrie men " never 
hurt man or woman ; they spared the poor, and robbed only 
the rich. Proclamation had long been issued against their 
leader, who at length fell sick at the monastery of Kirklees, in 
Yorkshire, and, desiring medical assistance, was betrayed, and 
bled to death. Bobin Hood was born about the year 1160, and 
died in 1247. He is said to have had some claims, from ances- 
tral connection, to the earldom of Huntingdon, and on a funeral 
monument erected to his memory, he received that title. 

Speculation has been busy in assigning the death of king 
John to various causes. A legendary tale is told of his having 
been poisoned by a monk, who put the venom of a toad into a cup 
of wine, which he presented to the king. Another story attri- 
butes his death to eating pears that were poisoned. These 
accounts, however, are not mentioned by contemporary chro- 
niclers. Walter Hemingford, who first relates these traditions, 
died in 1347. 

Cards, which were invented at the dose of the fourteenth 
century, being drawn and painted by the hand, were propor- 
tionately dear, and not in general use until the reign of Edward 
lY. The price of a single pack was 18«. Sd., a considerable 
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•am in those days, equal to £14 present value. They were 
originallj different from those in use at present ; their shape 
was square, and instead of suits of spades, clubs, hearts, and 
diamonds, their marks were rabbits, pinks, roses, uid flowers 
(^ columbine. The figured cards were prettily devised: a 
queen riding with a rabbit beside her, indicating the queen 
of rabbits or dubs. A rustic-looking man, grotesquely dressed, 
and standing in a strange attitude, with a pink beside him, 
signified the knave of pinks or diamonds. The game of 
draughts was also in use. 

Varied and ridiculous modes of dress were much in vogue. 
Nothing could exhibit a more fSmtastical appearance than the 
English beau of the fourteenth century : he wore long pointed 
shoes, fastened to his knees by gold or silver chains ; a stock- 
ing of one colour on one leg, and of another colour on the 
other ; short trousers, which scarcely reached to the middle of 
the thigh ; a coat with one half white, the other half blue or 
some other colour; a long beard; a silk hood or bonnet, 
buttoned under his chin, embroidered with grotesque figures 
of animals, and sometimes ornamented with gold and precious 
stones. 'This was the height of fashion in the reign oi 
Edward III. 

At the battle of Cressy fell the blind king of Bohemia and 
his two knights, — they all three were slain together; three 
feathers were taken from the royal helmet, and presented on 
the spot to Edward the Black Prince, — h^ice the name, ^ the 
prince of Wales' feathers." 

The ladies wore high head-dresses drawn to a peak, or kind 
of horn, and long trained gowns. In the reign of Bichard II. 
was introduced the fashion of ladies riding on a side-saddle, 
after the example of the Princess Ann of Bohemia. 

Philippa, queen of Edward III., did much to extend the 
commerce of the kingdom uid to raise its industrial classes ; she 
took the woollen manufacture under her special protection; 
she also obtained a grant from the king of the coal-mines of 
Tynedale, and in spite of every opposition from the citizens 
of London, proved the same to be a source of useful and profitable 
trading i in many ways she did much good ; Froissart, the 
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chronicler, who knew her well, sajB at her death, '' And firmly 
do I believe that her spirit was caught up by the holy angels 
and carried to heaven." 

An incident is related by an old writer, which presents a 
glimpse of the manners in the reign of Henry II. The apart- 
mento of Thomas k Becket were covered every day in winter 
with clean straw or hay, and in summer with green boughs or 
rushes, lest the gentlemen who crowded to his presence, but 
who could not obtain a place at the table, should soil their 
dothes by sitting on the floor. 

Gtoeral knowledge was at a low ebb. The study of theology, 
howevm*, was entered into with considerable ardour ; astronomy 
Bad optics, as also chemistry and mechanics, were known to the 
illustrious Bacon, a Ij^anciscan friar ; but few other persons 
were acquainted with these subjects in those days : Bacon 
fixretold, amongst other things, that ships would some day 
move without sails, and carriages without wheels; posteriiy 
can "jpiroje he was no madman — his '' dreams " have come true ; 
the Watt, the Stephensons, the Brunels, the Scott Bussell, of 
our own times, only demonstrate the truths taught by the poor 



The Bev. J. S. Brewer, of King's College, London, in his 
"ptebeo to the ' Monumenta Franciscana,' says, '* At this day 
we contrast the superiority in point of intelligence and educa- 
tion of the town over the country ; in the thirteenth century 
these advantages were reversed ; schools and libraries, all that 
survived of art and science from the Teutonic and Norman 
deluge, existed only in the great monastic societies. Like the 
colleges and universities spread throughout the country, mon- 
asteries diflused learning and education, habits of order and 
economy, among the tenants of the soil." However, the strict 
rules and poverty of the Franciscan order, almost prohibited the 
possession of books or the necessary materials for study. Boger 
Bacon had to carry on his researches and experiments without 
books or instruments, except what he could procure from his 
friends ; he tells the pope, to whom he dedicated his works, that 
he possessed no hss., that he was not permitted the use of ink 
or parchment, that nothing but a distinct order from Hia 

r2 
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Holiness could dispense with the stringency of the rule. 
'* With the friars came the first systematic attention to medi- 
cal studies, and to natural philosophy in general; not as 
physics had heen studied before, as part of an academical 
training, hut as theology under their treatment was human- 
ised by the necessity of the position, so physics, howeyer 
feebly, were brought by them into contact with actual experi- 
ment. There is scarcely a writer of eminence among them, 
distinguished as he may be for logical and metaphysical 
ability, who is not equally interested in experimental philo- 
sophy. I use the word advisedly ; for many will be prepared 
to admit the prevalence of physical studies among the school- 
men, and defeat the value of that admission, by <"»H^miiig that 
the physics of that age were merely subservient to scholastic 
logic. I repeat, that the first sustained attempts at experi- 
mental philosophy commenced with the friars, and grew oat 
of the actual necessities of their position, as aU real progress 
in science will and must grow ; this will be confessed in the 
ease of Eoger Bacon. But it would be equally incorrect to 
overlook the experimental studies of other schoolmen of 
Bacon's age, as to overlook the scholastic side of Boger 
Bacon's own writings. In Bacon's ' Observations on the Eye,' 
it is obvious that he had studied anatomy ; in his ' Treatise upon 
Vision,' he applies the geometry of Euclid as perfectly well 
known in those days : the same remark applies to his contem- 
porary, John of Peckham." — See pages xi., xxix., xliii., xliv., of 
'Monumenta Franciscana.' Mr. Brewer is preparing for 
pulbHeotion, also under the authority of Her Majesty and the 
Lords of the Treasury, the " Opus Tertium " and " Opus 
Minus " of Priar Bacon. 

John Cornwall, a schoolmaster, in 1356, made all his pupils 
translate Latin into English, and by the end of the fourteenth 
century, studies were chiefly pursued in English ; the educa 
tion of the poor was specially encouraged by John of Peckham, 
a Franciscan friar; he was raised to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury in 1279, (died 1292,) and by the pastoral zeal of 
himself and his clergy did considerable good — teachers were 
sent to every city, town, and village in his diocese ; indeed, the 
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inflaence of religion, and the progress of equal justice, were 
gradually bringing about the freedom of the people. 

The cathedrals of York, Salisbury, Winchester, and other 
admired ecclesiastical edifices, partly owe their existence to this 
period, which is generally allowed to have produced the fairest 
models of what is termed the decorated or middle pointed style 
of Gothic architecture. 

The medical art was confined to the clergy, but they seem 
not to have excelled in the science : the lawyers were infamous 
for their dishonesty and injustice. The want of skill on the 
part of his physician, is recorded to have changed the wound 
of Bichard I. to a gangrene, which terminated his life. Astro- 
logical inquiries and researches afber the " philosopher's stone," 
were prevalent. 

Qturdening and agriculture, especially the former, were prin« 
cipally carried on by the monks : Becket and his clergy assisted 
their neighbours in reaping their corn and housing their hay ; 
wheat was subject to great variations in price, — in 1387 it was 
sold at Leicester for two shillings per quarter, and in 1390 at 
sixteen shillings. Every large castle or monastery had its 
garden and orchard, and frequently its vineyard. The English 
at this time had a considerable quantity of native wine of their 
own making, little inferior to that of foreign countries. The 
population is supposed to have been about three millious. 

Poetry flourished under the patronage of the great; and 
Bichard I. deserves to be mentioned as a poet and musician. 
Sculpture and painting in oil attained some perfection ; the 
apartments not only of the great, but of private persons, 
were ornamented with historical pictures. The amusements 
of .the common people were bull-baiting, horse-racing, sports 
on the river, running at a mark, or tilting with wooden spears. 

lo the course of the fourteenth century, the Anglo-Saxon 
gradually changed into what may be called the English lan- 
guage. The Normans, as they gradually came to be more 
generally engaged in agriculture and manufactures, found it 
necessary to speak the language of the common people, into 
which they introduced many French words and idioms. As 
men of learning began to compose works in English, they hoc- 
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rowed manj expressionB from the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
languages, with which thej enriched their own ; and thus, after 
undergoing many changes, the latter at length reached con- 
siderable perfection in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The researches and industry of Mr. Tytler have curiously 
illustrated this portion of history. From evidence collected by 
him from original records, it would appear that Bichard IL 
lived for many years in Scotland, and was supported at the 
public expense of that country. A story is told by an early 
historian, that Eichard, who is generally supposed to have 
perished in Pontefract Castle, either by the " fierce hand of 
sir Pierce Exton," or by the slower and more cruel death of 
famine, did, in reality, make his escape by subtlety from oon* 
finement ; that he fled in disguise to the Scottish isles, and 
was there recognised by a fool or jester, who had been familiar 
with him in the court of England, as being no other than the 
dethroned king of that country. £ichard being thus discovered, 
was said to have been given up to the lord Montgomery, who 
presented him to Eobert III., by whom he was honourably 
maintained during all the years of that prince's life. After 
the death of Eobert, this Eichard is asserted to have been 
supported in magnificence, and even in royal state, by the duke 
of Albany ; to have died in the castle of Stirling, and to have 
been buried in the church of the friars of that place. This 
singular legend, for it cannot with certainty be said to be much 
else, has also been introduced as fact into a late history of 
Scotland. 

The French evidently considered Eichard as dead when his 
child-queen, Isabella, was, in 14i06, married to the son of the 
duke of Orleans. Froissart, however, says, '* How Eichard died, 
and by what means, I could not tell when I wrote this chroni- 
cle ; " so that he must have doubted if the body exposed to 
view at the obsequies in St. Paul's — Henry being present — on 
March 14, 1400, were really Eichard's; the very vague and 
contradictory accounts of the manner of the king's death, tend 
also to lend some sanction to the belief that he did not die at 
P6ntefract Castle. 
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(34i.) HENBT lY., sumamed BoLnrasBOEE. 

As previouslj stated^ the kingdom was so misgoverned by 
Bichard II., that in 1399, his cousin Henrj, duke of Lan- 
caster, whom Bichard had much injured, took advantage of his 
absence in Ireland, and joined a rebellion against him. The 
people assisted the duke with such a powerful army, that 
Bichard on his return to England was compelled to surrender, 
signed his abdication, and was sent a prisoner to the tower, in 
September, 1399. The revolution which placed Henry on the 
throne, appears to have had its origin in a general agreement 
of the various orders of society, for the public good, accom- 
panied by such gradual developements of popular principles, 
as have been since so frequently exhibited in the contested 
operations for political, social, and commercial progress. 

Birth and Beign, — Henry was grandson of Edward III., 
being the eldest so|i of John of Gaunt. He was born at 
Bolingbroke, Lincolnshire, in 1367, crowned at Westmin- 
ster, and reigned fix)m 1399 to 1413. Henry was not 
the next in succession to the crown ; his father having been 
the fifth son of Edward III., nearer descendants were still in 
existence ; the first in legitimate succession being the earl of 
March : still he successfully resorted to parliament to have his 
title confirmed. 

Marriage, — He was twice married; first to Mary de 
Bohun, daughter of Humphrey, earl of Hereford ; and after- 
wards to Jane, daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow 
of John v., duke of Bretagne. 

lB9ue. — By his first wife only : Henry, who was afterwards 
king; Thomas, duke of Clarence; John, duke of Bedford; 
Humphrey, duke of G-loucester ; Blanche, married to the king 
of Norway ; and Fhilippa^ married to the duke of Bavaria. 

Death. — ^Worn out by the reverses of fortune, and broken- 
hearted with grief, he was attacked by epilepsy, whilst praying 
before the tomb of king Edward the Confessor, in Westminster 
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Abbey, died in the Jerusalem Chamber, March 20, 1413, and 
was buried at Canterbury. When the king was supposed to 
be dead, prince Henry removed the crown out of the room. 
His father, on becoming sensible again, complained of the act, 
as he was always accustomed to have the crown by his bedside 
at night : the prince made a dutiful apology to the king, who 
said, '' Alas, fair son ! what right have you to the crown when 
you know your father had none ? " — " My liege," answered the 
prince, " with your sword you won it, and with my sword I 
will keep it." — "Well," replied the king, " do as you please ; 
I leave the issue to Ood, and I hope he will have mercy on my 
soul." 

Character, — Bold, superstitious, and parsimonious. His 
dread of being deposed made him unhappy, and often led 
him into severities: was of the middle stature, and perfect 
in all military exercises: he was the first king who burned 
persons on account of their religious opinions ; this trait in 
his character, whether he was the cause of the death of 
Sichard II. or not, is at all events a great blot on his memory. 

WarM, — (1) The Scotch making frequent incursions into 
England, Hobert III. was summoned to do homage for his 
crown; the Scotch king refused, and the earl of Douglas 
invaded England, but was repulsed by the Fercies at the 
battle of Halidown Hill, September 25, 1402. 

(2) The Fercies of Northumberland, who considered them- 
selves aggrieved by Henry's conduct towards them, assisted by 
Owen Glendower, the descendant of a Welsh prince, rebelled 
in favour of Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, and great 
grandson of Lionel, son of Edward III. After an obstinate 
fight they were defeated at Hateley-field, near Shrewsbury, 
July 21, 1403, when Henry Fercy, sumamed Hotspur, was 
slain, and his party completely dispersed. The king was 
accompanied by his son Henry, who on this day began his 
career of military glory. The valour of Hotspur and Glen- 
dower was prodigious ; the victory was decidedly in favour of 
the king, who, as Hall the chronicler says, "crying 'Saint 
George! Victory!' broke the array, entered into the battle 
of his enemies, fought fiercely, and iulveutured so far into the 
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battle, that the earl of Douglas struck him down, slew sir 
Walter Blunt, and three others appareled in the king's suit 
and clothing; the king rose again, and did that daj many a 
valiant feat of arms : " the king on this occasion acted in a 
generous manner towards the rebel leaders, though it was 
ordained that no Welshman should in future be chosen as a 
citizen or burgess in any English town, nor any Englishman 
be allowed to marry a Welshwoman. Henry caused a 
chapel to built on the plain where this battle was fought, 
and endowed it for the purpose of having the mass chaunted 
for the souls of those who were slain in the battle : of course 
the mass is no longer sung, but the chapel still exists. 

Owen GJ-lendower, one of the most remarkable men of his time^ 
was a descendant of the great Llewellyn ; Owen, by the voice of 
the people, was declared prince of Wales, in opposition to the 
eldest sou of the king. G-lendower was a man of great force 
of character and ability, but remained the inveterate foe of 
the English king — the great Welshman never yielded. In 
1416, Henry V., even after his great success at Agincourt, 
sought in vain to make peace with the Welsh chief, and bring 
about an alliance with him ; the circumstances of his death are 
not recorded ; his memory is still preserved in the legends of 
his countrymen, with his wanderings on the native mountaiDS, 
and hidings in sea-girt caverns. 

(3) Scrope, archbishop of York, and the earl of Notting- 
ham, supported the demands of the people, and rebelled (1405), 
but were taken by stratagem, and beheaded. Scrope was the 
first bishop in England executed on a charge of treason; 
they were both condemned without trial ; Scrope exclaimed, 
'' The just and true Gbd knows I never intended evil against 
the person of king Henry, and I beg you to pray that 
my death may not be revenged upon him or his friends." 
Northumberland, on hearing of the death of his friends, fled 
into Scotland, thence to Wales ; in February, 1408, however, 
he returned to the north of England, and tried again to 
overthrow the power of Henry ; but his party were defeated 
and himself slain on Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire. 

Mem. Event*, — Henry attached himself to the church, and 
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enacted laws against the followers of Wyclifie, then called 
"Lollards,** literally "singers,** derived from their psalm- 
singing inclinations, when the rev. William Sautre, rector of St. 
Oswyth, London, was condemned to be burned, February 12, 
1401 : this person was the first who was burnt in England for 
his religious opinions. Henry's fJEtther had been a supporter 
of Wycliffe— but the son of John of Gkiunt became the per- 
secutor of Wycliffe's followers, though he had avowed popular 
principles on ascending the throne : the partial preaching that 
king Bichard was alive, may have had something to do in 
inciting Henry*s venom against the Lollards; still the pro- 
visions of the act of parliament, excessive as they appear in 
our times, were as impolitic as they were cruel, whatever the 
" enormities *' which called it forth may have been. 

Henry, prince of Wales, who was in the habit of associating 
with low company, was reprimanded and sent to prison by 
Chief Justice Q-ascoigne, for striking him with his sword 
when administering justice to some robbers. His fEkther ex- 
claimed, on hearing the circumstance, " Happy is the king who 
has a magistrate possessed of courage to execute the laws, and 
still more happy, in having a son willing to submit to such 
punishment.'* 

The Order of the Bath was instituted at the coronation of 
Henry IV. It was so called, from the rule of the order to 
bathe themselves, as a token that they were pure, and loyal to 
their king. Cannon were first used in England at the siege of 
Berwick in 1405. Thirty thousand persons died of the 
plague in 1407. In the same year, James, son of Eobert III. 
of Scotland, was seized off Plamborough Head, whilst going to 
France, and detained prisoner in England, although there was 
a truce between the two kingdoms ; he was not restored till 
1423, when he was ransomed for £40,000. 

In the previous reigns the house of Commons had gradually 
advanced in importance and authority, but under Henry lY. 
it addressed the sovereign with greater freedom, assumed a 
higher tone, and advanced its discussions into all the depart- 
ments of administration. 

Names of Note, — ^Northumberland; Hotspur; Glendower, 1354— 
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1416; Sir William Gkwcoigne, 1860—1418; Edmund Mortimer, 1389— 
1424 ; and the rev. Sir William Sautre. The title ** Sir " was formerly 
given to clergymen who had obtained a university degree, and it is still 
retained in the imiversity rolls. 

(35.) HENET V., surnamed Monmouth. 

Birth and Beign, — He was the eldest son of the preceding 
monarch; bom at Monmouth in 1388, crowned at West- 
minster, April 9, 1413, and reig^ned till 1422. 

Marriage, — He espoused at Troyes, on June 2, 1420, Catha- 
rine, daughter of Charles Yl., king of France. After the 
death of the king, she married a handsome Welsh gentleman, 
named Owen Tudor, by whom she had a son, Edmund, earl of 
Bichmond, through whom Henrj YII., of the house of 
Tudor, came to ascend the throne. 

Jk9ue, — One son, Henry. 

2>0a^A.-^Being seized with a disease which the medical skill 
of the times could not cure, he died at Yincennes, near Paris, 
after a splendid rather than a useful reign, August 31, 1422 : 
on his d^hbed he recited the penitential psalms ; at the words, 
'' Thou shalt build up the walls of Jerusalem," he said, '' If I 
had finished the war in France and established peace, I would 
have gone to Palestine to redeem the holy city from the 
Saracens," — so that his last dreams of glory were sanctified 
by the aspirations of religion. His body was removed with 
great pomp to England, and, after the funeral obsequies had been 
celebrated at St. Paul's, was buried at Westminster. Tapers 
were burnt day and night at his tomb for a hundred years 
after his funeral : such customs were abolished by the Kefor- 
mation. 

Charaeter, — His eminent abilities were suited for the cabinet 
and the field ; he was brave and temperate ; and popular in 
his government, on account of his impartial administration of 
justice ; he was severe in the discipline of his army ; and pos- 
sessed of zeal to protect the poor from the oppressions of their 
superiors. Henry was tall, slender, and of an engaging aspect. 

Wdr9. — (1) Henry invaded France in 1415 : on April 17 
the king held a council, appointed his brother, the duke of 
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Bedford, to act in his mbsenoe, and decreed the payment of 
each man at arms as follows ; for a duke I3t. 4id. per day, an 
earl 6*. 8J., a baron 4t^ a knight 2$^ and eyerj other man at 
arms 1m. ; for an archer 6d. : many nobles and others contracted 
to supply large bodies of men, well furnished, on these terms. 
On June 18, the king went from Westminster to St. Paul's in 
grand procession : at Winchester he received, on July 23, an 
embassy from France : on August 2 the truce expired ; and on 
the beach of Southampton was collected his feudal army, — there, 
under the walls of the old castle, floated fifteen hundred vesseb, 
varying from three hundred tons to twenty tons ; with little 
delay horses aud men step on the soon crowded decks ; the 
king is at Porchester Castle ; on August 10 he goes on board 
his ship ' the Trinity;' his sail is set, the fleet collect around, on 
Sunday, the 11th, they put to sea, and on Tuesday they cast 
anchor three miles from Harfleur, where they and on the 14ith, 
and take up a position on a hill nearest the town ; on August 
17 the army moved on to Harfleur, and after a si^e of thirty- 
six days, at which guns and engines were for the first time 
used together, the town was given up with great ceremony, 
on September 22; on the foUowing day, the king and his 
barons went barefooted to the great church of St. Martin, to 
offer up thanksgiving for his success ; women, children, and the 
poor were allowed to depart in safety, and the principal inhabi- 
tants, also, on making oath to surrender to the king at Calais in 
November. The loss to the English was terrible ; besides those 
killed during the siege, thousands died of dysentery, and it is 
supposed, less than 12,000 remained to proceed with the king. 

Henry now sent a challenge to the dauphin of France to meet 
him in single combat, and the dauphin in return sent to 
Henry, in derision, a ton of tennis-balls, considering him more 
fit for sport than war. Henry soon proved him to be in 
error. 

On October 5 he held a council, at which he was strongly 
urged to return vnth the remnant of his army by sea to Eng- 
land; but the king, relying upon the justice of his cause, 
though they had only eight days' provisions, still considering 
that victory consists not in multitudes, commenced his extra- 
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ordinary march to Calais on Octobor 8, ordering, " that no 
one, under pain of death, should bum, lay waste, or take any- 
thing on the way, excepting victuals and necessaries ; ** on the 
11th the army were near Dieppe, on the 13th they reached 
Abbeville, on the 15th passed Amiens, on the 18th rested near 
Nesle, a fortified town, on the 20th crossed the river Somme, 
and arrived in good discipline at Blangy on the 24th ; they 
soon reached the top of the hill from whence they saw '^ three 
columns of the French emerge from the upper part of the 
valley about a mile off, who, being formed into battalions, 
companies, and troops, in multitudes compared with us, halted 
a little more than half a mile opposite to us, filling a very wide 
field, as if with an innumerable host of locusts, a moderate 
sized valley being betwixt us and them,*' — so says the '* king's 
chaplain," — it was the plain of Agincourt ! Henry expected 
instant battle — he exhorted his troops to do their duty ; the 
sun however set, and there was no attack. 

Whilst the French were carousing during the night, 
elated with the certainty of success, our king enforced the 
strictest silence ; there was but little sleep — ^they were hours 
of fear to all who knew the many thousand enemies which 
were so close to them ; the armourers were busy preparing 
for the morning ; the priests were confessing their penitents ; 
Henry rose with the dawn of the 25th, and heard three masses ; 
afber which he was fully armed, and with a crown of great 
magnificence on his head, mounted his small grey horse, and 
formed his little army of 12,000 into one line ; the French, 
variously estimated at from 50 to 100,000, the lines being from 
twenty to thirty men in depth, intercepted the route to 
Calais; both armies passed several hours without either 
advancing; at length the English dismounted and knelt to pray, 
each man putting a piece of earth into his mouth, to indicate 
that from dust they came and to dust must return ; they then 
all rose, shouting " Hurrah for St. Edward and St. George ! 
now strike!" — the king advanced with his main body, a 
deadly struggle ensued, the first French line was broken, 
the second was soon reached, the contest became more a 
slaughter than a battle, — in three hours this terrible fight was 
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orer. The king's chaplain, who was '' sitting on horseback 
among the baggage in the rear of the battle," thus describes 
the slaughter of the Erench : *^ When some of them in the 
engagement had been killed, and fell in the front, so great 
was the undisciplined violence and pressure of the multitude 
behind, that the living fell over the dead, and others also &lling 
on the living, were slain ; so that, in three places, where the 
force and host of our standards were, so great grew the heap 
of the slain, and of those who were overthrown among tiiem, 
that our people ascended the very heaps, which had increased 
higher than a man, and butchered the adversaries below with 
swords, axes, and other weapons. And when at length, in 
two or three hours, that front battle was perforated and 
broken up, and the rest were driven to flight, our men began 
to pull down the heaps, and to separate the living from the 
dead, purposing to keep the living as slaves to be ransomed.'* 
The king, having with consummate skill and prudence gained 
the daj, stopped the carnage as soon as he saw the danger 
was over. 

Though the duke of York was slain, the very numerous 
forces of the French suffered considerably more than the 
English; the former lost 8,000 gentlemen, including 120 
nobles bearing banners, besides thousands of common soldiers ; 
of the English, only a few hundreds were slain. Montjoie, 
herald of France, was taken in the battle ; — '* Montjoie,*' said 
Henry, "to whom is the victory — ^to me or to the king of 
France ? *' " To you and not to him,** said Montjoie. " And 
how is this castle called?** "The Castle of Agincourt.'* 
" Well,'* said the king, " they will long speak of the Battle of 
Agincourt ! *' So they will, as long as England's history lasts, 
as one of the most noted proofs of bravery, fortitude, and 
heroic daring, of which we may, in a military sense, be justly 
proud ; it will also be remembered as a terrible destruction of 
human life to an unsound ambition, having no motive but the 
exhibition of a determined will, and without any result, save 
the continuance of a hatred and jealousy between two nations 
whose interests it was then, as it is now, to live at peace, 
cultivating social, friendly, and commercial intercourse. 
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Heniy slept on October 25 at MaisonceUes ; on the following 
day, he, with the duke of Orleans and other noble prisoners, 
went unmolested to Calais. On the king's arriral at Dover, 
the people rushed into the sea and carried him to the shore ; 
his progress thence to Westminster, which he reached on 
NoTomber 23, was a continued ovation.* 

(2) On July 23, 1417, Henry again left Southampton with 
40,000 men for France, where he took several towns. By 
the treaty of Troyes, on May 21, 1420, it was agreed that 
Henry should have the princess Catherine for his queen, and 
be regent of France during the life of Charles YI., and at hia 
death, England and France should be under one crown. 

Henry wore his crown in battle, and though it made him 
conspicuous, it was the means of saving his life; for the duke 
of Alen^on, in aiming a mortal blow at the king, cut off part 
of the crown ; the duke was, however, quickly slain. 

Mjem, Events. — Henry reformed his morals, dismissed his 
dissolute companions, and received sir William G-ascoigne into 
favour and confidence. In his reign the Wycliffites, or as they 
were afterwards called, Protestants, were treated as heretics 
with great severity. Sir John Oldcastle, one of their most 
powerful supporters, better known as lord -Cobham, was 
brought before the synod, September 25, 1413, and condemned 
as a traitor as well as a heretic ; the king granted him a res- 
pite for fifteen days, and before its expiration, Oldcastle 
escaped from the Tower ; this event was followed by rumours 
of a fearful plot to destroy all religion and law in England, — the 
overthrow of king, lords, and commons, and to make all pro- 
perty in common. There is no doubt these rumoured 

* Advantage should be taken of any accidental coincidences in figures 
or names to fix the dates of facts chronologically in the memory ; for in- 
stance, 1215 is the date of Magna Gharta ; 14il5, that of the battle of 
Aginconrt ; and 1815, of Waterloo ; again, 15SS is the year of the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada; and 16S8, of the great Berolution. 
Again, the beginning of the 16th century (1517) is signaHsed by the 
Beformation ; that of the 17th (1603), by the union of the crowns of 
England and Scotland ; that of the 18th (1706), by the union of the same 
Jnnffdoms ; and that of the 19th (1801), by the union of the parliaments 
of England and Ireland. 
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conspiracies caused much of the religious persecutions of the 
reign, and it is a reinarkable fact, that the king pardoned many 
of those who were prosecuted and convicted through the 
serious indiscretions of many of the LoUards. During the 
absence of the king in France, in 1417, sir John Oldcastle 
was again condemned as a traitor and heretic, and burnt in 
St. G-iles's Fields, London ; he had been the priyate friend of 
the king when prince of Wales, and was the first who suffered 
this punishment among the English nobility. 

The writings of Wycliffe became known, and his principles 
were preached in some portions of the continent; the archbishop 
of Prague caused his writings to be delivered up, to be publicly 
biumed, by John Huss, who was rector of its university. Huss 
was summoned in 1414 before the council of Constance, to 
declare his opinions, at which our cardinal Beaufort attended : 
Huss died at the stake in 1415. It was at this council that 
the body of Wycliffe was ordered to be taken from the ground 
and destroyed; it was however thirteen years before this 
decree was carried into effect : Fuller says, '* The brook did 
carry his ashes into the Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; and thus the 
ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now 
dispersed all the world over." 

In this reign linen shirts were thought a great luxury. 
Paper was partially made from rags. A lighted candle in a 
lantern was ordered to be placed at every door in the city of 
London during the winter months, from which arose the cus- 
tom of lighting the streets. Holborn was first paved by the 
king's orders. To enable him to carry on his foreign wars, he 
pledged his crown and jewels for £20,000. The new Guildhall 
of the city of London, commenced in 1411, was finished in 
this reign. 

The nobility began to cease occupying their moated castles, 
and erected for their country residences large timber mansions, 
covered with plaster and carved-work, having spacious halls 
decorated with pieces of tapestry, hung by tenter-hooks on their 
wainscot walls. The flooring of the hall was covered with rushes, 
and in most instances the fire-place was in the middle of the 
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room, the smoke escaping through a lantern in the centre of the 
roof. In cities the stories of the houses projected, the one beyond 
that below it ; so that in narrow streets the upper stories fre- 
quently almost met. A flock bed and a chaff bolster were con- 
sidered extraordinary luxuries in those days : the beds of the 
middle classes were straw pallets covered with a sheet, and 
they used a log of wood for a bolster. 

A ship, 186 feet in length, called * the Great Harry,' was built 
at Bayonne for this monarch, who is considered to have been 
the first to establish a permanent royal navy distinct from 
merchant vessels: before this reign the kings occasionally 
assembled large fleets, but these consisted of vessels either 
belonging to merchants of different English ports, or hired 
from foreign countries. The annual revenue of the crown was 
£55,714. There is reason to believe that Henry meditated an 
attack on the revenues of the church ; with this object, an ap- 
proximation of the ecclesiastical revenues was arrived at, thus : 
— ^that the temporalities of the church would be sufficient to 
support 15 earls, 1500 knights, 6200 esquires, 100 hospitals, 
besides contributing a yearly revenue of £20,000 to the royal 
exchequer. Calais alone cost England £19,119 per annum : 
if it can properly be so stated, the chief advantage derived 
from it was, that it served as a means of annoying France, by 
enabling the English king to land his troops at any time on the 
French coast. 

In May, 1422, Henry, with his queen and infant son, made a 
triumphant entry into Paris, to show the French their future 
king. The magnificence of the sight amused the Parisians 
greatly, though they did not stifle their discontent at their 
yoke of bondage. 

In this the nineteenth century we are so accustomed to the 
annual assembling of parliament in 'our Palace of West- 
minster,' that, on reflection, we cannot fail to be struck with 
its migratory character in former days, and the singular lapses of 
time between each meeting ; for example, a parliament meets at 
London, 1235* — London, 1242— London, 1246— London, 1248 

* * The council of the nation,' or * house of Peers,' is now for the first 
time called a * parliament.' 

G 
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—London, 1262— Westminster, 1263— London, 1256— West- 
minster, 1268— Oxford, 1258*- Oxford, 1264— Kenilworth, 
1266t— Kenilworth, 1266— Northampton, 1268— Shrewsbury, 
1283— Westminster, 1285— Westminster, 1286— Westmin- 
ster, 1289 — Westminster, 1290 — London, 1308 — London, 
1309 — London, 1312 — London, 1314 — Beverley, 1317 — 
London, 1323— London, 1327— Salisbury, 1328— Winchester, 
1329— Nottingham, 1330— York, 1334— York, 1336— Not- 
tingham, 1337 — London, 1339 — ^Westminster, 1361 — London, 
1363 — Winchester, 1372 — London, 1876 — Northampton, 
1380— London, 1388— Cambridge, 1388— Winchester, 1392— 
Dublin, 1394— London,} 1394— London, 1396— Shrewsbuiy, 
1397 — London, 1399 — London, 1402 — Coventry, 1403 — 
Westminster,!! 1414— Leicester, 1414 — London, 1416 — Lon- 
don, 1417 — Eouen, 1421. The places of assembling of these 
^travelling parliaments,' were no doubt decided on to meet 
the convenience or will of the sovereign, the periods fixed upon 
arising out of the necessities of the state at the time ; stUl 
there must have been considerable difficulty, in getting together 
fdl those who had to take part in the deliberations. Though 
the residents of the neighbourhood derived considerable advan- 
tages and profit during each assembly, yet the inconveniences 
to them, in a social point of view, were of no trifling character, 
as the king and his court, the peers and ecclesiastics, with their 
retinues, the members of the house of Commons, with their 

* A * council of state ' was appointed, with Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leicester, as its head : out of this arose the *■ house of Commons.* 

t It was in this year that de Montfort issued the writs from Kenilworth, 
for the return of members from the counties and boroughs ; before the 
assemblage met, he lost his life in a contest with the royalist forces, at the 
battle of Evesham, on August 4 ; the parliament met at Kenilworth in 
November, 1266 — but it was not tiU some time after this that de Mont- 
fort's principles were adopted. 

t Richard II. claimed the right to return the members to the Commons* 
house of parliament, but it was refused. 

II The authorities are very conflicting in reference to the period of assem- 
bling some of these parliaments — we have done our best to reconcile them ; 
in most cases, we suspect, * London' and * Westminster' are one and the 
same, though not on all occasions. 
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attendants, all claimed the liberty of taking possession, for the 
time being, of any house or mansion, as well as enforcing the 
attendance of the inmates to their orders and wishes; — ^the 
•whole idea forms a striking and suggestive contrast to the 
arrangements of our own days. 

In this and the two previous reigns flourished sir Bichard 
Whittington (1354 — 1423), an opulent merchant, 'thrice 
lord Mayor of London,' who acquired great riches by trading 
in vessels called The Cat, whence arose the story of his re- 
markable adventures. He spent his fortune on many noble 
foundations, and was a great benefactor to St. Bartholomew's 
and Christ's Hospitals ; sir Bichard gave £400, nearly equal 
to £4000 present value, to the library of the Franciscan friars, 
at Christ's Hospital — the particulars will be seen on reference 
to the ' Monumenta Franciscana,' (1858,) page 519 ; see also 
pages 523-6, for the original deed of agreement between them 
concerning certain lands in Newgate Street ; he also endowed 
some almshouses near Sion College, removed during the present 
century to Highgate Hill. He was sheriff in 1393 ; alderman 
in 1393, 1394 ; mayor in 1397-8, 1406, and 1419 ; member of 
parliament in 1419. By act of Edward III. (1377,) aldermen 
were to be elected annually, but in 1394 the parliament under 
Bichard II. decreed the election should be for life. Sir 
Bichard, on the marriage of Henry Y., entertained him and 
his queen with great magnificence at Guildhall; — "Surely,'* 
said the amazed king, " never had a prince such a subject — 
even the fires are filled with perfumes ! " " If your highness,'* 
said sir Bichard, '* inhibit me not, I will make these fires still 
more grateful ; " as he ceased speaking, the king assented ; he 
then drew forth a packet of bonds, and advancing to the fire, 
resumed, "Thus do I acquit your highness of a debt of 
£60,000 ;"^this enormous sum was lent by him to the king 
previous to the battle of Agincourt. John Carpenter, a 
great patron of education, was one of his executors: in 
1832, the citizens, to commemorate the passing of the Beform 
Bill, appropriated some funds, left for educational purposes 
by this John Carpenter, to found the * City of London School,* 
on the site of Honey Lane Market, near Cheapside. 

q2 
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Namet of Note, — John Capgrave, a celebrated divine and historian, 
(1393 — 1464) ; Cardinal Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, youngest son 
of John of Gtaunt, and preceptor to Henry V. and VI., (1370—1447). 
Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, a.d. 1373—1453, called "the English 
Achilles," from his valour in the wars with France j Thomas, earl of Salis- 
bury, " the mirror of all martial men ; " David Q-am, a musician who was 
knighted for his bravery at Agincourt, when dying of his wounds. Wal- 
singham, a monk of St. Alban's, ( — 1422,) who continued the history of 
Matthew Prior from Henry III. to Henry IV. ; Cliicheley, archbishop of 
Canterbury (1362—1443), founder of All Soub' College, Oxford, as a 
memorial of the battle of Agincourt; Eichard Fleming, founder of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 1419. Oldcastle, lord Cobham, a.i>. 1360-1417; 
John Huss, A.D. 1376 — 1415; and Jerome of Prague, who died May 
30, 1416 — celebrated reformers. 



SOCIAL Ain> COHVBBGIAL LIFE IN THE CITIES AND TOWNS. 

It is a singular £etct, paradoxical as it may appear, that the great majority 
of the educated classes of this country, in the nineteenth century, possess a 
&r better acquaintance with the life, manners, and customs of the people 
of Greece and Italy two thousand years ago, than they do of their own 
forefinthers ; to remedy this in part, we purpose, in addition to the various 
notices in the previous pages, to give a partial insight into the city of Lon- 
don during the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries ; this will, to a considerable 
extent, apply to the other cities and towns of the kingdom. It is to the 
early laws and regulations, as gleaned from the enactments, charters, regis- 
ters, rentals, rolls, and orders in councils, of mediaeval times, that we must 
have recourse for our information ; our public libraries, especially the one 
at the Guildhall, abound in original documents of this character, all tending 
more or less to elucidate the history of the social life and national progress 
of England. It would take more volumes than we have pages to spare to 
develope all this interesting information ; we can only give a brief analysis 
of a small portion of tliese materials ; still we trust the sketch, such as it is, 
will amuse and instruct our readers. 

Houses and Shops. — In the time of king Stephen, houses were entirely 
built of wood, and thatched with straw or reed ; in 1189 the first * building 
act ' was passed, to enforce that the partition walls should be of fr*ee8tone, 
the floors and roo& of wood, the latter being covered with tiles or lead — the 
former were also used as bricks — the gutters on the roof were to cany the 
rain into the kennels ; the houses had only one story over the ground 
floor, the latter and the cellar being used as shops ; at the close of the 
14th century, two or even three stories were allowed, those with the cellar 
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beneath frequently formed three or four separate freeholds; instances 
occur of a husband carrying on a trade in one part of a house, and the wife 
on her own separate account as a ' femme sole ' in another ; moveable stalls, 
also, and penthouses formed a part of the freehold ; rents varied from 
forty shillings downwards ; the laws of landlord and tenant were much the 
same as those now in force; a kind of glass windows were attached to 
the houses of the gentry, but the great majority of * windows ' were small 
appertures, open in the day and closed by wooden shutters at night ; chim- 
neys were unknown for the greater part of this period, the smoke having to 
find its way, as best it could, out of the doors and windows ; as a protec- 
tion against fire, chimneys lined with plaster and tiles were introduced 
amongst the higher classes ; they soon after were generally adopted ; as a 
precaution against fire, ladders were kept by the inhabitants of the principal 
houses, and the beadles, in case of fire, had the tanks and fountains under 
their control; charcoal, manufactured in the country, was the chief 
material for fuel, sea-coal however was used in the reign of Henry III. ; 
lime was sold at one penny per sack, and tiles at six shillings per thou- 
sand; the wages paid to the various labourers, employed on buildings, 
varied from 5^rf. to Id. per day, * and their table.' 

T/i€ Streets and City Gates. — Considerable care was taken to keep the 
City clean, for which purpose, numerous kennels of considerable depth 
were formed, to carry away the sewage and rain water; the utmost 
vigilance was required in those days to keep the city tolerably healthy, and 
yet with all the defects of knowledge and few materials at their command, 
we much doubt if they did not succeed, comparatively, far better than we 
do in this boasted nineteenth century, with all the accumulations of expe- 
rience, the increased developments of social science, and the thousands of 
miles of sewerage pipes with which the metropolis is now intersected; 
another striking feature of contrast is, they did not allow the 'liquid 
Thames ' to be polluted, as we do : to them tlie water was a source of health 
and comfort, contributiug at once to their daily necessities and pleasure ; 
deserving of especial praise is the pride with which the citizens of those 
days, aided by the court, took care of their much loved Thames — they 
preserved it pure for its myriads of fish, as well as for their own comfort 
and health, appropriating the refuse of the metropolis to its proper use, 
whereas we waste the one and pollute the other. The scavengers were an 
essential and active class of men, their * rakings,' with the deposit of the 
kennels, were from tune to time carried away in carts into the country ; 
oxen, swine, &c., were not allowed in the city, and if found in the streets, 
the finder was at liberty to kill them ; neither were dogs to roam, unless 
they belonged to ' genteel folk ' and had some one to take care of them ; 
the paving of the footpaths and repair of the roads were under strict regu- 
lations, towards the expense of which all vehicles paid a toll ; water for the 
use of the inhabitants was obtained from the Thames, and carried in 
barreled carts from house to house; the numerous public conduits and 
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fountains also contributed a coniiderable supply ; masks, which appear to 
hare been often worn in the day-time, especially at Christmas, were pro- 
hibited after dark ; arms were under the same regulation ; walking in the 
streets after eight o'clock at night was prohibited, subject to special ex- 
ceptions, and even then persons were compelled to carry a light ; aldermen 
and men of substance were occasionally compelled to keep watch on horse- 
back at night ; the city gates, including the entrance to London bridge, 
were let to a sergeant-at-arms, who had to keep watch day and night, and 
to reoeire the tolls by day; Geofirey Chaucer once held the lease of 
Aldgate ; each citizon was also responsible for the good conduct of his 
neighbour. 

The Bh>er and Water Cowraes, — It was strictly prohibited that any 
vessels bringing goods of any kind up the Thames for sale, should dispose 
of them except at the appointed quays, nor were goods to be landed on the 
Smithwark side, under pain of forfeiture ; the fare for passengers from the 
City to Gravesend was two-pence ; no waterman was allowed to take more 
than three-pence for the use of the whole of his boat ; citizens were not to 
go marketing in the Borough, except for wood ; Southwark was in many 
respects a proscribed place ; watermen were not to take passengers to that 
part after dark, nor allowed to moor their boats there ; no persons were to 
throw anything into the Thames, Walbrook, Fleet, or fosses, every pre- 
caution being taken to keep clean all places in immediate contact with the 
river ; no persons to bathe in the Thames near the City, under penalty 
of death ; we have already alluded to the care taken of the Thames ; the 
fondness too of the citizens in former times for conduits and public foun- 
tains, is a feature which we miss in our own days, though they are ffu- more 
needed; old London bridge was provided with a drawbridge, for the 
convenience of shipping. The occasional inundations of the Thames were, 
during this period, very destructive; at the spring tide of November 19, 1242, 
Westminster Hall was so flooded that boats floated inside, and it is a sin- 
gular &ct, that this nuisance in the Hall of our kings continued till recent 
times ; the coronation of G^rge II. was proclaimed to take place on Oct. 
4, 1727 — it was subsequently discovered that this would be a spring-tide day, 
so the ceremonial was delayed till the 11th. 

Police Regulations. — No leper was allowed to come into the City to 
walk or beg in the streets, but on Sundays a collection was made for them ; 
barbers not to open their shops on Sundays ; in the reign of Edward III., 
all goldsmiths were to put their mark on the plate manufcictured by them — 
so were smiths on their swords and knives ; vehicles were liable to seizure, 
in case of necessity, by the City authorities, but those which carried away 
the refuse were always exempt ; shortly after the pestilence in 1348-51, 
labourers became scarce— still regulations were passed to 'compel' work- 
men to charge only the usual wages. 

Hostelers and Lodging-house Keepers. — Those who received visitors for 
profit appear to have been divided, one class providing for the servants and 
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horses of their guests, whilst another class did not — the banks b£ the 
Thames was the feyourite locaUty for all of them ; keepers of wine-tavems 
and ale-houses, then separate trades, did not lodge their customers, neither 
did the * cook-houses ; * the occupiers of all these houses appear to have 
been confined to citizens, though occasionally a 'foreigner' was, under 
strict regulations, permitted to do so ; each hosteler was responsible for 
the conduct of his visitor, if he remained more than one day and a night— 
this rule was of Saxon origin, and appears to have been rigidly enforced 
down to the 15th century ; the guest was informed of this ; if he went 
out after dark he had to leave his arms behind him, and was instructed to 
take care to be back in good time ; the hosteler was forbidden to retail 
either drink or food to any but his guests, and was not allowed to make his own 
bread or ale ; as a sample of their prices, they cliarged for a night's lodging 
one penny, de two-pence per gallon, hay for a horse-feed night and day 
2|</., and oats Sd, per bushel. It is a remarkable fact, that in ail the 
official records from which this information is gleaned, that milk is never 
mentioned, neither is drunkenness alluded to. 

Brewers and Tavemers — Ales and Wines, — Fermented drinks in those 
days were used as new as possible, in contradistinction to present customs j 
women were the chief brewers of ale ; a quart waa the least quantity sold, 
and this not till the appointed officer had certified to the quality of the 
brew — the various measures were also assayed ; the prices varied from |i^. 
to l^d, per gallon ; ale and wine taverns were closed at * curfew time,* 
eight o'clock ; it was enacted, too, that before the new wine or ale could be 
sold, all previously made must be disposed of, emd each customer had the 
power to demand the sight of the vessel from whence his liquid was drawn ; 
wine-sellers were not allowed to keep the same sort of wines in the same cellar, , 
nor to mix them when sold ; Malmsey, a Greek wine, was sold at 16s, per 
gallon ; Vemage, a Tuscan wine, at 2*. ; Crete wine at 1*., Provence wine 
at Is., Bhenish at Sd., and Yermaille &t6di in addition to these there were 
wines of Gascony, Rochelle, Spanish, IU>maney,— all are supposed to have 
been sold in draught, as there is no allusion to bottles or flasks ; vintners 
were appointed to assess the quality, measure, and prices of wines. 

Bread'hakers, Corn-dealers, Cooks, JPie-bakers, <^c, — Though bread was 
made in the City, the chief portion appears to have come from Stepney, 
Stratford and Bromley in Essex, and St. Alban's ; the regulations as to its 
quality and price were very stringent, and the maker had to fix his mark 
upon all he made; it was carried for sale to the markets in panniers } 
females were allowed, under certain regulations, to take it from house to 
house, for which they received as their profit thirteen loaves to the dozen ; 
they too were not allowed to purchase it in the Borough of South wark ; 
country bread was then, as now, considered the best in quahty and 
weight ; bakers were not to buy com for re-sale, nor to entice servants 
away from other bakers, nor to give credit to those who had got into debt 
dsewhere^ nor to commence business if they had not a capital of at least 
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forty Bhillings; the bread was frequently assayed and the bakeries in- 
spected ; the bakers also made horses' bread from peas and beans ; makers 
of pastry were a distinct trade — they appear to have made a rariety of 
articles for the use of families as well as for retail sale ; the ' cookeries * of 
those days were most likely similar to the eating-houses of modem times ; 
com and malt were sold at the principal markets, brought by boats and in 
carts from the country; flour-mills were numerous on the banks of the 
streams running into the Thames, especially on the river Lea and at 
Stratford in Essex ; good com and flour were not to be mixed with bad, 
under pain of forfeiture, and no retailer was to buy the same for re-sale, 
except on the market days ; the mills within the City were worked with 
horse power, and they were aU watched for the purpose of detecting pecu- 
lation in quality or measure. 

Fishmongers and Fish. — The kinds of fish used by the citizens, in addi- 
tion to those now sold, were sturgeon, porpoise, and lampreys — these 
three, imported in barrels, appear to have been considered great delicacies, 
uid were in much demand ; but lobsters, shrimps, and crabs, appear not 
then to have been consumed ; the fast-days of the church caused fish to be 
generally used in the cities and towns much more than in our days; 
Queen-Hythe was then the principal fish-market, though Billingsgate was 
then also used for this as well as other purposes ; fish was chiefly brought 
by coasting boats, especially from the five * Cinque Ports,' which appear 
then to have been the rendezvous of fishermen and the nurseries of seamen ; 
considerable quantities were however caught in the Thames, particularly 
salmon ; the purity of the water of this noble river, in those days, justifies 
the assertion that it was then " crammed with fish from its source to the 
sea " ; 1000 herrings (1300) were sold for 6«., the best varieties of stock- 
fish at 1|<2. each, (some of which were imported from Prussia,) and a 
large cod for 6d» 

Butchers and Meat — The great cattle-market was ' Smoothfield ' ; meat, 
like fish, was allowed to be sold on Sundays ; killing of cattle only par- 
tially allowed in the City, and the surplus fat was to be exclusively kept for 
home consumption in the manufacture of candles ; the prices in different 
reigns necessarily varied ; in tliat of Edward I., an ox sold for ISs, 4(2., the 
best cow 10s., a good hog 49., the best sheep 28., a lamb 6d. — pork appears 
to have been the most approved meat. 

Poulterers and Poultry. — Dealers in poultry of all kinds appear to have 
been watched with great strictness, especially foreign dealers ; in the reign 
of Edward I., a hen was sold tor 3c?., the best rabbit, " with the skin,'* M., 
100 eggs (120) 8rf., a partridge 3rf., a plover 2d., eiglit larks Id, ; — a century 
later, a goose 6rf., a capon 6rf., a hen 6rf., a teal 2rf., a snipe Id., a wood- 
cock 3rf., a partridge 4ed., a pheasant Is., a curlew 6d., a heron Is. Ad., 
a bittern Is. 6^., a dozen pigeons Sd., a dozen thrushes 6<£., a dozen 
finches Id. The following extraordinary regulations were in force relative 
to the sale of poultry and fish: — the period from matins (midnight) to 
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prime (6 a.in.), announced from the bell at St. Paul's, was appointed to 
the servants of the king, lords, and good people, to have their ' pick and 
choose' of the best of everything — then, and not till then, the wholesale 
dealers were allowed to sell to the retailers ; these regulations applied to 
some extent to all the choice articles in the other markets, at each of which 
a bell was rung to announce the commencement of sales. 

Food and Miscellaneous Articles. — The chief of the imported articles 
appear to have come from Flanders and France, including pepper, sugar, 
cinnamon, almonds, ginger, figs, raisins, amise, dates, chesnuts, olive oil, 
rice, cloves, mace, saffron, comfitures, and nuts ; also bread, butter, and 
lard ; the only English fruits and vegetables named for use are apples, 
pears, walnuts, onions, garlic, leeks, peas, and beans, the two latter of the 
coarsest kinds ; cheese was a domestic manufacture, so was butter (sold as 
a liquid) j salt was imported from the * Cinque Ports,* especially from 
Sandwich. 

Clothing^ Clothiers^ Furriers^ 8(e, — Of all articles of trade of this period, 
it is most difficult for us now to understand the names of those at present 
under consideration; in the articles or materials of clothing we find 
•mercery,' *wadmal,* *lake,' *felt,* *fule,' * Limoges,* * shalloons,* 'cloth- 
of-ray,* and a variety of other (to us) strange names, we must therefore 
try to explain what we can imderstand : — the coarse woollen goods were 
woven in the City, the finer qualities being imported; the best kind of 
Spanish wool was purchased for home manufacture; weaving was prac- 
tised to a considerable extent, and in the reign of Edward III., it was 
assisted by workmen from Flanders and Brabant ; cloths were imported in 
trusses, examined and measured previous to their sale ; home-made cloth 
was not allowed to be sold till it was milled ; ' woad ' {Isatis tinctoria) the 
dye of the ancient Britons, not being found in sufficient quantities in Eng- 
land, was largely imported from Picardy, by the Hanse merchants, and used 
in dyeing the various woollen and other manufactures; tailors made 
dresses for both sexes — their charges by law were, for a female's robe gar- 
nished with silk Is. 6d,, for a man's robe garnished with thread and 
buckram 1*. 2d., for a coat and hood lOrf., for a lady's long dress gar- 
nished with silk and cendale 2s, 6rf., and for a pair of sleeves *for 
changing ' 4rf. ; the fiirs in use were martin-skins, rabbit-skins, woolfels, 
Spanish squirrel-skins, and * grysocvere ' ; the principal market for foreign 
furs was London, for native furs * Beverslay ' ; Edward I. enacted that 
" no woman, except a lady who is in the habit of using furs, should have 
a hood furred with dressed woolfel " (pclure) ; no old fur was allowed to 
be made up with new ; the leathers in use were cordwain, basil, nonpareil, 
and * godelraynges ' (supposed to be calf-skin made at Godalming in 
Surrey), a portion of all of which was of home manufacture, though much 
was imported ; in the reign of Edward III., a pair of shoes made of 
cordwain was 6d.y of cow-leather 5c?., a pair of boots made of cordwain 
3*. 6d.f of cow-leather 3*. j a pair of sheep-skin gloves l|rf., of the best 
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quality 2d, ; if improper leather was used, in either case, the penalty was 
forfinture ; ' cappes ' of wooUen for general wear, ' hattes ' for the better 
daM, ' hiuea ' for sailors, were imported ; home-made breeches, or tight- 
fitting pantaloons are mentioned ; girdles or belts, made for both sexes, 
were sometimes inlaid with metals — these had a 'pouch' or pocket 
attached to them; buttons, clasps, and 'pynners,' were used for the 
purposes of dress; a trade called 'male-makers' appears to have been 
synonymous with our portmanteau and box manufiicturers, for the use 
of travellers ; passengers landing at the wharfe were not charged * dues ' 
for such luggage as they could carry ; even iu those days ' old clothes ' 
appear to have reached the same destiny as in our own tunes, subject 
however to the regulation, that the dealers were not allowed to seU 
new articles. 

Importt and JSxports, — ^In addition to the articles of import already 
named, we may add Brasil-wood, quick-silver, glass, vermillion, cubebs, 
shumac, sulphur, ivory, frank-incense, orpiment, tm^ntine, bark, cotton, 
feathers, flax, whalebone, wax, cream-of-tartar, 'wainscote boards,* and 
Biga-wood ; the greater part of these and many other articles were obtained 
from the 'Hanse town merchants,' who had peculiar privileges in the 
City, and were governed by an alderman of their own, in Bishopsgate ; 
exports were limited, and include com, wool, woolfels, hides, carding 
thistles, madder, fullers-earth, and butter; foreign merchants were pro- 
hibited frt)m selling to one another in the City, neither could they sell 
retail, or keep hostels, or act as brokers, nor stay in the City more than 
forty days, imless with special permission; the Cologne merchants, as 
well as those of Douay, Malines, and St. Omer, possessed peculiar 
privileges — they were also subject to restrictions ; Dublin and Cork had 
special arrangements with the City; the citizens of London carried or 
sent their goods to the diiferent country markets ; the captain of a ship 
was apparently an important person in reference to commerce, — in the list 
of the ' excepted articles,' we find, his ornamented belt, neck-chain, silver 
drinking-cup, and the ring on his finger. "The first elephant seen in Eng- 
land, arrived at Sandwich in 1255 — it was a present from the king of France 
to Henry III., was ten feet high and ten years old ; a house was built for 
it in the Tower, where the animal remained, a source of great attraction, till 
its death in February, 1258: the maintenance of the elephant and its 
keeper, cost, according to the present value of money, the enormous sum 
of £500. per annum. 

OfftenceSf Punishments^ and Prisons. — Tlie mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don had no cognizance of capital ofiences, nor of those melancholy pro- 
cessions which ever and anon, from the days of Fitzosbert or Longbeard in 
1196, to the close of 1783, wended their way from the Tower or Newgate 
to Tyburn Tree ; the cases for punishment by the civic authorities were 
for * tricks of trade ' — the * rogues in grain ' came in for their share of fine 
pillory ; the fradulent butcher, baker, and miller, were to be drawn 
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on hurdles through the streets, were sometimes put in the pillory, and for 
a third offence, his premises were pulled down and he had to forswear 
trading in the City ; in the case of the miller he was also liable to have his 
horse ' taken to the pound,' and there kept till he redeemed it ; the pil- 
lory was inflicted for selling unsoimd food, for false measure or weight, 
cheating of any kind, especially for oats good at the top of the sack 
and bad at bottom ; for selling gilt articles for real gold or silver, 'false' 
breeches, girdles, pouches, &c. ; the pillory was also inflicted for pre- 
tending to be a king's officer or a sheriff's sergeant, a summoner of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, or an officer of the Marchelsea ; for cutting off 
pouches, for taking away a child to go begging with, for playing with false 
dice or chess boards, for begging imder false pretences, for practising 
soothsaying or magic, for pretending to be a physician or a hermit, for 
counterfeiting the seals or bulls of the pope, or the seals of the nobles of 
England. In the reign of Edward III., a propagator of lies and scandal 
was imprisoned for a year and a day, and had to stand every three months in 
the pillory for three hours, with a whetstone hanging from his neck ; the 
forgery of ancient and modem charters, deeds, and letters, was prac- 
tised extensively by 'writers of court-hand,' — it is to them we are indebted 
for so many of the forged abbey and other charters, as well as papal bulls, 
the falsity of which have only been detected in comparatively modem 
times ; 'breaches of the peace' by drawing a sword or knife, were punished 
by the fine of half a mark or fifteen days' imprisonment, or if blood were 
drawn, twenty shillings or forty days'; for a stroke with the fist, two 
shillings or eight days', or if blood were drawn, forty pence or twelve days'. 
The subject of undertakers or interments does not appear to be alluded to^ 
we suppose these duties were attended to by the sacristan of each church. 
The very numerous markets of the period of which we have been treating, 
at-test alike to the activity of distribution and amount of consumption of 
the populations of those times. 



(36.) HENEY VI., surnamed Windsor. 

Birth and Beign. — Henry VI., only son of Henry V., 
succeeded his father when only nine months old, his uncle 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, being protector. He was 
bom at Windsor in 1421, crowned king of England and 
France at Westminster in 1429, and reigned from 1422 to 
1461 ; Edward, duke of York, being proclaimed king in the 
latter year. 

Marriage, ^-\n. 1444 to Margaret, daughter of Eene, the 
pauper king of Sicily and duke of Anjou ; she was a woman 
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of great capacity, a most heroic queen, and a great politician. 
She died in 1490. 

Issue, — Edward, prince of "Wales, October 13, 1453, whom 
historians represent as an amiable prince. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Tewkesbury, in 1471, and having 
boldly asserted, in the presence of Edward IV., that the 
crown of England was his own by lawful right, he was stabbed 
by E/ichard, duke of Gloucester, Edward's brother. 

Death, — In the year 1471, ten years after Henry had been 
dethroned, he is supposed to have been murdered in the Tower 
by Eichard, duke of Gloucester. His remains were buried at 
the abbey of Chert sey in Surrey, but afterwards removed to 
Windsor. Hume considers that Henry died suddenly by a 
natural death. 

Character, — Of pious demeanour, and feeble, inoffensive man- 
ners, more calculated to adorn a cloister than to wear a crown. 

Wars, — (1) With Erance, where the English eventually 
lost all their possessions except Calais. 

The following engagements were fought: — battle of Vemeuil, 
August 27, 1424, which nearly rivalled the glory of Cressy and 
Poictiers. Battle of Herrings, February 12, 1429 : it received 
this name, because the convoy was bringing lenten herrings 
to the English army. 

(2) Against Eichard, duke of York, who asserted his prior 
claim to the thronCj as being descended from Lionel, third son 
of Edward III. Hence arose the civil wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, designated by the White and Eed 
Eoses; the favourers of York wore a white rose as their 
badge, while a red one was worn by the Lancastrian party. 

The principal battles were : — 

First battle of St. Alban's, May 22, 1455. Though the 
royal army was led by Henry and his queen, the duke of 
York was successful, the duke of Somerset killed, and the 
king taken prisoner. 

Battle of Bloreheath in Staffordshire, September 23, 1459. 

Battle of Northampton, July 10, 1460, when the queen's 
forces were defeated, and the king, who had joined her, was 
again taken prisoner. 
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Battle of "Wakefield Oreen, Yorkshire, December 31, 1460. 
In this engagement fell Richard, duke of York, father to 
Edward IV. and Richard III. The spot where he fell is still 
fenced off in the corner of a field near Sandal. 

Second battle of St. Alban's, January 17, 1461, at which 
the earl of Warwick was utterly routed. 

Battle of Mortimer's Cross in Herefordshire, Feb. 2, 1461. 
This victory of the Yorkists led to the accession of the earl of 
March, now become duke of York, as king, under the title of 
Edward IV., on the following March 4 ; this day is reckoned 
as the last day of the reign of Henry VI., though he lived ten 
years afterwards a prisoner in the Tower. 

Mem, Events, — ^The French king, Charles VI., dying shortly 
after Henry V., the dauphin, or king's eldest son, claimed the 
crown; and when France seemed quite sunk beneath the 
English yoke, the interests of the French prince were unex- 
pectedly revived by the simple bravery of a maid from the 
marshes of Lorraine, named Joan of Arc, called the Maid of 
Orleans : in 1429, Joan appears to have been fully convinced 
that to her was given the power to restore the kingdom to 
Charles VII. ; she was remarkable for her early piety, and 
her talents, though uneducated, were considerable ; when in 
her thirteenth year, she ceased to join in the sports of the 
young people in her village, secluding herself in the woods and 
fields, or, kneeling before the crucifix in the parish church, she 
meditated on the misery of the people, which she attributed 
to the transfer of the crown of France to the English. There 
was, too, an ancient prophecy, known to the country people, 
that France should be lost by a woman and saved by a woman ; 
the queen Isabella, who had brought in the English, was the 
one; the people completed the prophecy, by adding that a 
virgin from Lorraine should be the other. By her enthusiastic 
and almost superhuman exertions, Charles VI L did, in a series 
of skirmishes and battles, obtain full possession of his king- 
dom, and, in eleven days she had stricken dismay into an army 
which had been the terror of France for eleven years: 
Charles VII. was crowned in her presence, in the ancient 
churcli of Rheims, July 17, 1430; — "there were but few 
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nobles present ; the maiden stood with her standard of the 
Bedeemer before the altar; all the usual pomp was absent; 
but when the enthusiastic girl kissed the feet <^ her monarch, 
and declared her mission at an end, her tears were a holier 
consecration than the mystic oil with which, as the legends 
told, Cloyis had been Imptised." This heroic female after- 
wards fell into the hands df the English, and, to their lasting 
shame, was delirered up for trial to an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
on a charge of heresy and schism, and burnt as a witch in 
her nineteenth year, at Bouen, May dO, 1431. In the old 
market-place, a pile of wood was built up ; around it seats 
were erected for the bishop, nobles, &c., to sit and behold the 
death of this heroic girl ; she was placed on the pile, the fire 
was kindled, — her last word was ^* Jesus ! " 

An insurrection in Kent, 1430, " to reform the wrongs that 
were in the realm ; " it was headed by Jack Cade, who assumed 
the name of Mortimer, the rightful heir to the throne; 
was encouraged by the citizens of London at first, but was 
soon suppressed, and the leader slain at Heyfield, near Seren- 
oaks, by Alexander Iden, sheriff of Kent, who received the 
thousand marks which had been offered for his head. 

In the civil wars, the Yorkists had generally the advantage. 
Henry was taken prisoner at St. Alban's; but the duke of 
York was slain at Wakefield : h|s son, the earl of March, eventu- 
ally assumed the crown before the death of Henry. 

The duke of Orleans, who had suffered twenty-five years of 
captivity in England, was, at the instigaticm of cardinal Beau- 
fort, released from the Tower of London, in October, 1440. 

In this reign, the right of voting at elections for Knights of 
the Shire, was limited to freeholders possessed of estates of the 
annual mlue of forty shillings : in those days, a seat in the 
house of Commons was not much sought after. The ostensible 
object of the Commons being called together, was to tax the 
community ; and those by whom they were elected had to sup- 
port them with pay, the receipt of which was, in many instances, 
the chief temptation to attend. As a rule, it was more the in- 
terest of the king to get the parliament to meet than for them 
to attend. Though the parliaments of this period had begun to 
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grow powerful and popular, still the people did not take suffi- 
cient interest to wish to have the franchise extended. Preedom 
of speech was granted to both Houses ; the Lords, however, 
were not less anxious than the Commons to be rid of the 
burden of attending parliament. 

Wood-engraving for prititing was first practised by the 
Germans, Gansfleiseh, Coster, Faustus, &c. The king founded 
Eton College in 1441, and King's College, Cambridge, 1442. 
Coffee imported from Arabia. Hats were a French invention 
of 1449 — ^they cost 1«., which, according to present money 
value, is equal to IBs, Feather beds were only used by the 
most wealthy — they even formed a considerable item in a will. 
The first Lord Mayor's show established in 1450. The winter 
of 1434 was very severe ; the river Thames was so frozen, that 
it bore heavy waggons on its sur^M^e as far as Gravesend. The 
national debt, or money lent to the government on security, 
was commenced in this reign, but was of trifling amount. 

In 1450, a graduated income-tax was levied ; persons holding 
a tenement of from 20». to £20, paying 6d, in tiie pound — ^from 
£20 to £200, paying Is, — and all upwards, 2s, The salaries 
of the judges in 1440 were — the chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas, £120 per annum ; of the King's Bench, £93. 6s. Sd, ; 
of the justices, £73. 6s. Sd. ; in addition, the judges had allow- 
ances for their official vnnter and summer costumes. In the 
middle of the reign of Henry VI., the revenue of the crown 
was £65,000, and the expenditure exceeded the receipts by 
£35,000 ; the royal debts amounted to £372,000, though the 
king's household expenses were then limited to £12,000. The 
apparel to be worn by the different grades of society, was re- 
gulated by an act of parliament, the provisions of which were 
very curious. In 1463 we have the first corn-law, based on the 
assumption which keptall classes comparatively unprosperous for 
four hundred years ; — the act says, " whereas the labourers and 
occupiers of husbandry within this realm, be daily grievously 
endamaged by bringing of corn out of other lands and parts 
into this realm, when corn of the growing of this realm is at a 
low price; " — when wheat was 6s. Sd. per quarter, importation 
was forbidden. 
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Nawken of Note. — Joan of Arc (1412 — 1431), a native of Domremi, in 
France ; the dukes of Bedford and Gloucester ; the former of whom died 
at Rouen, and Gloucester was murdered at Bury St. Edmund's ; each of 
them was son, brother, and uncle to a king ; they were sons of Henry IV., 
brothers to Henry V., and uncles to Henry VI. ; the duke of Suffolk, be- 
headed in an open boat off Dover, in his passage to France ; the duke of 
Tork ; Jack Cade ; John Beaumont, the first English viscount ; earl of 
Warwick (1420—1471) ; cardinal Beaufort (1370— 1447)— he founded the 
wealthy hospital of St. Gross, near his cathedral city of Winchester ; all his 
immense riches were left in charity. 
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(37.) EDWAED IV., Earl op Maech. 

Birth and Reign. — ^He was the eldest son of Eichard, duke 
of York, lineal descendant of Lionel, the second son of Edward 
III. He was bom at Eouen in IMS, crowned at Westminster, 
June 29, 1461, and reigned till 1483. He created his brother 
George, duke of Clarence, and his brother Eichard, duke of 
Gloucester. 

Marriage. — He espoused lady Elizabeth Grey, (widow of sb 
John Grey, who was slain in the second battle of St. Alban's,) 
daughter of sir Eichard Woodville, afterwards lord Eiyers, and 
of Jaquetta, the duchess of Bedford. This is the second in- 
stance since the conquest of an English king having married a 
subject. She survived her husband, and on the accession of 
Henry VII.,- was placed in a convent at Bermondsey, where 
she died. 

Issue, — Edward, who afterwards became king; Eichard; 
Elizabeth, who married Henry VII. ; and other children. 

Death. — He died April 9, 1483, of a fever, at "Westminster; 
was buried in the chapel of St. George, at Windsor, the foun- 
dation of which was laid by himself. 

Character. — He possessed extraordinary vigour and dauntless 
courage, with great military skill ; was engaging in his 
manners, but voluptuous and cruel ; was considered the hand- 
somest man of his time. 

It has been proved that the English people would bear 
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taxation for either warlike attack or defence ; they could en- 
dure some degree of despotism, but imbecility in their king 
they would not bear — they looked upon him as their leader in 
all heroic enterprises, the wisest in council, and the most 
courageous in danger ; hence they deposed the gentle Henry, 
afflicted by mental and physical infirmities, and raised up the 
fierce Edward : public opinion was not yet formed by the aid 
of the printing press, and events of great importance were but 
slowly and partially made known — still there was a public 
opinion, though it derived its origin and nutriment from 
hidden sources, which took possession of the minds of the 
people, not so much by the aid of evidence as from involuntary 
conviction ; it was this public opinion, as manifested in most 
of the great towns, which deposed his predecessor. His first 
parliament met on November 4, 1461; its members were en- 
tirely in the interest of the new dynasty: the peers and 
knights of the Lancastrian party fell as thickly as leaves in 
the middle of autumn; many of those who survived were 
reduced to such extremity of want, that no common beggar 
could have been for a time in greater distress. 

Wars. — Between the rival houses of York and Lancaster ». 
The following are among the most important battles fought 
during this reign between them : — battle of Towton, York- 
shire, on Palm Sunday, March 29, 1461 ; in this sanguinary 
battle, 38,000 men were slain; it terminated in the defeat 
of the Lancaster party. Monstrelet, in his chronicles, tells an 
interesting anecdote of queen Margaret : after this battle she 
fled from her pursuers with her son ; in a wild forest near the 
coast she fell into the hands of banditti, who plundered her of 
her gold and jewels ; they quarrelled about the division of the 
booty, and seizing her opportunity the queen fled with her boy, 
then eleven years of age ; in the depths of the wood they were 
again encountered by a single robber, and Margaret, with the 
decision of her character, threw herself upon the protection of 
the outlaw, — " This is the son of your king — to your care I com- 
mit him ; I am your queen; " — the robber became her friend, 
and protected her to a place of safety. Henry's queen fled to 
Flanders; she returned, however, and fought the battles of 

H 
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Hedgeley Moor, April 25, and Hexham, in Northumberland, 
May 15, 1464, but was again defeated. 

King Henry was captured and shut up in the Tower of Lon- 
don. In October, 1470, Edward found the tide of popular 
feeling: so strong against him, that he was obliged to withdraw 
into Holland, so poorly provided too, that he gave the 
master of the ship, for his passage, a gown lined with 
martins, promisinG^ to do more for him whenever he had an 
opportunity. Then Henry was released from the Tower 
by the aid of the earl of Warwick, ' the king-maker.' Early, 
however, in the following year, Edward landed with a foreign 
army, gained possession of London, and of Henry's person? 
and fought the battle of Bamet, in Hertfordshire, April 14, 
1471, against the Lancastrians, in which Richard Neville, earl 
of Warwick, was slain, and the Lancastrian party defeated. 
The king: kept the festival of St. Gleorge at Windsor, on April 
23 ; on the following day, accompanied by the duke of Glouces- 
ter, marched to Tewkesbury, where a second defeat was 
sustained by the Lancastrian party, on May 4, 1471, Henry's 
eldest son being slain. With this battle ended the wars of the 
rival Eoses, which destroyed a very large amount of the best 
blood of the English nobility, and must have cost England 
upwards of 100,000 men. 

Mem, Events. — After the battle of Hexham, Henry effected 
his escape to Scotland ; towards the close of Edward's reign, 
the relations of the two countries increased in interest. Henry 
returned in disguise in 1464, was discovered at Waddington 
Hall, in Lancashire, conducted to London, and imprisoned in 
the Tower. Eabyan, the chronicler says, " of the manner of 
death of the king, divers tales were told, but the most common 
fame went that he was sticked with a dagger by the hands of 
the duke of Gloucester," on May 21, 1471, or as some have it, 
on May 23 ; the manner of the king's death is however still 
an ' historic doubt.' To establish his authority, Edward used 
the most cruel measures, and put to death above fourteen 
hundred persons of high rank. 

The earl of Warwick was in some respects more powerful 
than the king on the throne ; his wealth and state were more 
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than regal ; at his various country mansions, 30,000 persons 
are said to have been daily fed ; when he came to London, he 
held such a house that six oxen were eaten at a breakfast. 
The earl being displeased at the king's marriage, rebelled 
and proclaimed Henry, whom he released from the Tower, after 
three years' imprisonment. Warwick was slain at Barnet ; 
Margaret and her son Edward being taken prisoners at Tew- 
kesbury, the latter was killed, and the queen, after a long 
confinement in the Tower, was ransomed by Louis XI. for 
fifty thousand crowns, 1475. 

The duke of Clarence, the king's brother, being found guilty 
of treason, was drowned in a butt of malmsey wine, his favourite 
liquor, February 17, 1478. The tyranny of Edward was such, 
that a tradesman was executed for saying that his son was 
"heir to the crown," meaning the. sign of his house; and 
Bobert Byfield, sheriff of London, was fined for kneeling too 
near the king. 

The peace which Edward had now secured was not conducive 
to the improvement of his character ; in the rush of war he was 
eminently brave — the same energy in peace became wild de- 
bauchery, and his expenses arising therefrom were beyond 
control. The king induced a beautiful woman, named Jane 
Shore, to leave her husband, who was a goldsmith in Lombard 
Street, and live in splendid degradation with him; she was 
naturally formed for a virtuous life, but in an evil hour dis- 
graced herself by yielding to the improper advances of the 
king; after his death she was severely punished, being com- 
pelled to walk barefooted through the streets of London, and 
to do penance in St. Paul's Churchyard, dressed in a white 
sheet, — " going before the cross in procession upon a Sunday, 
with a taper in her hand." In her latter days she is supposed 
to have lived in the most abject wretchedness, and died, 1527, 
in a ditch at a place near London, called Shored itch ; though 
some say she was noted for her charity and kindness, even to 
the period of her death. 

In 1464, Edward changed the coin of the realm, by which, 
as Warkworth says, "he had great getting, to the serious 
harm of the common people, as well as to the extreme 
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damage of the higher classes ; " the abbot of Crayland says, 
'Hhat the gold and silver monej was changed and coined 
anew, that the name of Henry might be obliterated." * The 
old noble ' which had passed for 6s. Sd,, was now called 
* a rial/ and ordered to pass for 10*. ; two new coins were 
issued, called ' angels ' and * angelets/ to substitute the noble 
and half-noble; the noble of Henry IV. had 108 grains, 
that of Edward IV. only 80, but as Henry IV. had himself 
depreciated his noble from 120 grains to 108, the angel of 
Edward IV. was made to pass for two-thirds more than its 
intrinsic value at the commencement of the century; thus 
was the nation robbed for the benefit of the king's treasury. 
But this shallow and imprudent artifice of lowering the stand- 
ard value of money, was but a short-lived advantage to the 
crown — ^it produced more serious injuries to the industry of 
the country, than the civil contests of the age, with all 
their destruction of national resources, and disturbances of 
private property. 

Tew trees, for making bows, were ordered to be cultivated in 
churchyards. The unique instance of two chaucellors acting 
together, occurred in this reign. A remarkable plague took 
place in 1479, when more persons perished than in the previous 
fifteen years of civil war. Consuls to foreign countries were 
appointed. 

During this period there were many praiseworthy examples 
of patrons of literature and learning; however, the great 
scarcity and unavjoidably high price of books, caused reading 
to be but little attended to. The time was now at hand when 
"William Caxton, a farmer's lad from the Weald of Kent, came 
to London; in his eighteenth year he was apprenticed to 
Robert Large, a London mercer, who was sheriff in 1430, and 
lord mayor in 1439 ; at his death he left Caxton, as a reward 
of his merits, twenty marks, a large sum in those days. 
Caxton by skill and industry rose to become the first consul 
for our merchants at Bruges ; here he remained twenty years, 
and then went on a two years' journey infco Germany ; during 
his visit a discovery was made, so simple, that in our days 
we look with wonder upon the fact, that an invention which 
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had affected the interests and social comfort of all previous 
ages of the world, should have so long remained unrecognised 
by man, — ^we allude to the art of printing from moveable types ! 
with its aid, even in its infancy, books were produced at one« 
tenth the cost of manuscripts. Caxton saw the advantage of 
this art — he obtained mastership of the mystery, and bestowed 
the blessing on England ; he returned (in 1473) to render igno- 
rance, in future, comparatively impossible — he came to put the 
power of the press at the service of every household in Eng- 
land — he came to found a new order of ideas and of power, 
and by gradual developement to change the very aspect of 
society — ^he came to bring the Bible to the homes of all, and to 
put every kind of literature and learning within the reach of 
every living being. 

Edward was himself a reader — he had a good library ; he was 
introduced to Caxton by the accomplished earl Hivers, and 
became his patron ; he was already receiving a yearly allowance 
from the king's sister, the duchess of Burgundy. Caxton 
printed his books from types in the German character, or 
what we call old English or black letter, but his successor, 
Wynkyn de Worde, introduced the present form of type, 
called Boman. 

Printing presses were erected in the abbeys of Westminster 
and St. Alban's, at the close of 1473. The lirst work printed 
in this country was called * The Game and Playe of Chease,' 
1474 ; but the first book printed in the English language was 
a translation, by Caxton, of * The Eecuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye,' commenced at Bruges in 1468, and finished at 
Cologne in 1471 ; at the end of the book he says, " I have 
practised and learned, at my great charge and dispense, to 
ordain the said book in print ; '* it was revised by the duchess 
of Burgundy. He printed upwards of fifty books, including 
the * Poems of Chaucer,' Gower's and his own * Chronicle of 
England ; ' he had to import the paper, on which his books 
were printed, from the Continent — it was not till Wynkyn de 
Worde succeeded him in 1495, that paper was manufactured 
in England. De Worde carried on the business with spirit for 
forty years, and deserves great praise for the part he took in 
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advancing the art in this countiy. Printing was introduced 
into Scotland in 1508, and into Ireland in 1551. The advan- 
tages resulting from the invention of printing may be i];Lferred 
from the fact that, in spite of the care and diligence of the 
monastic orders in producing manuscript copies of the Holy 
Bible, previous to this period it would have required the entire 
wages of a labourer for two years, to purchase a single copy 
of Wycliffe's New Testament, and the same for fifteen years, in 
order to obtain a complete Bible. 

And now, gentle reader, for a few reflections. Do t/ou seek 
the monument to the memory of William Caxton ? the humble 
volume you hold in your hand produces it ! throughout the 
length and breadth of the world, wherever Englishmen are to 
be found, with them abound memorials of the labours of 
William Caxton ! he was the means of enriching the thoughts, 
extending the ideas, and enobling the intellectual progress of 
our races — to him we owe the developement for great, good, 
and noble purposes, much more than we have hitherto recog- 
nised. Is it not possible, nay, is it not our imperative duty, 
to found a national institution as a memento of our first 
printer, and in honour of the countless millions of books of 
every degree, which have had their being since the little 
presses at the abbeys of Westminster and St. Alban's were 
founded ? 

Before the commencement of the sixteenth century, that is, 
within forty or fifty years of the invention of printing with 
moveable types, upwards of twenty thousand volumes had issued 
from at least a thousand different presses. All the principal 
Latin classics, many of the Greek, and upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty editions of the Bible, or parts of the Bible, had 
appeared. Almost every town of importance on the continent 
had its printing press. Anthony Hoberger, at Nuremberg, in 
1473, kept twenty-four presses at work daily, employing several 
hundred workmen ; his productions were sold by agents in the 
principal continental cities. An edition of a book by the first 
printers was limited to two hundred and seventy-five copies, which, 
in 1472, was increased to three hundred. We cannot follow the 
path of the printing press throughout the world, but must note a 
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few of the most important facts. It reached Iceland in 1531, 
and in 1584 the first Bible in the Icelandic tongue was printed, 
ornamented with woodcuts, executed by the bishop, Jeus Aresen 
himself. In 1581 the first Bible in the old Bussian character 
was printed, the type being imitated from those of Sclavonic 
manuscripts. The first printing press in Eussia was established 
at Moscow in 1553, but, strange to say, it did not reach St. 
Petersburgh till 1711. Printing was begun in America in 
1794, in Constantinople 1726, Greece, not until it had achieved 
its independence in 1822. The monks of Mount Libanus 
have been printers since 1610. Printing in Batavia dates from 
1707. Ceylon, 1737. In the Philippine Islands it has existed 
since 1570. In America, Mexico began to print in 1549 ; 
Lima in 1586; Massachusetts, 1639; Pennsylvania, 1686; New 
Tork, 1693. The French carried printing into Egypt in 1799. 
It reached the Cape of G-ood Hope in 1806 ; the Sandwich 
Islands in 1821. 

Names of Note, — ^The duke of Clarence; Neville, earl of Warwick, 
called the 'king-maker'; William Caxton, printer, a.d. 1412 — 1496; 
Littleton and Fortescue, judges and legal writers — the former was famous 
for his legal writings, he died in 1481 ; the latter was author of a work in 
praise of the laws of England. 

(38.) EDWAED V. 

Birth and Beign, — He was the eldest son of Edward IV., 
whom he succeeded at the age of twelve ; was bom in the 
Sanctuary, at Westminster, Nov. 4, 1471 ; reigned only two 
months and twelve days of the year 1483; and although 
proclaimed king soon after his father's death, was never 
crowned. His was the shortest reign and the most pathetic 
story in the annals of our country. 

With all his faults Edward lY. left behind him sound ad- 
vice for the education of his son Edward ; he was to attend 
church daily ; no man was to sit at his board at meals but such 
as the learned lord Eivers should allow ; at his hour of meat 
it was ordered that there be read before him noble stories, as 
behoveth a prince to understand ; and that the communication 
at all times, in his presence, be of virtue, honour, knowledge, 
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wisdom, deeds of worship and renown, and of nothing that 
should move him to vice. 

Death. — Edward and his younger brother, the duke of York, 
were sent to the Tower by their uncle, Eichard, duke of 
Gloucester ; this was done under pretence of waiting for the 
young king's coronation, but in reality in order to procure their 
death. It is supposed that the brothers were smothered, and 
buried at the foot of the staircase leading to their apartment, 
by sir James Tyrrel and three associates. Tyrrel, who was 
eiecuted on a charge of treason in the reign of Henry VII., 
revealed the circumstances of their death. 

While an alteration was being made in the staircase of the 
"White Tower, in 1674, two bodies were discovered in a 
wooden chest, which were supposed to be those of the young 
princes. Their remains were placed in a marble urn, by order 
of Charles II., and buried in the chapel of Henry VII., at 
Westminster, where a monument to their memory was erected 
by sir Christopher Wren. 

Character. — As Edward came to the throne so young, little 
is known of his disposition, but he appears to have been an 
amiable and promising youth. 

There is in existence an old picture of lord Rivers presenting 
Caxton to Edward IV. and his queen, in which Edward V. 
appears as a delicate little boy; this is the only picture 
known of the unfortunate prince. 

Mem. Eventn. — The experience of the last fifty years, will 
lead us to expect a contest for power between the rival factions, 
who, without exhibiting the most distant approach of any 
principle for the public good, would be sure to resort to un- 
scrupulous means to obtain their ends, by intrigue, murder, 
insurrection, and civil war. The duke of Gloucester, being 
protector of the kingdom, caused lord Rivers, the queen dow- 
ager's brother, lord Grey, her son by a former husband, and 
other noblemen, to be beheaded at Fontefract. At a council 
in the Tower, June 13, occurred that surprising scene so 
artistically described by sir Thomas More, and enamelled by 
Shakspere, when lord Hastings, who opposed the protector's 
designs, was accused of a conspiracy against Eichard, and 
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beheaded without trial, on a log of wood that was lying in the 
court-yard. 

In a programme issued on May 1, 1483, the names of the 
dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham were unadvisedly omit- 
ted in the state arrangements. On May 4, Edward was met at 
Homsey by the mayor and aldermen, and made his public entry 
into the city, Bichard, duke of Gloucester, " bearing him in open 
sight most reverently to the prince, with all semblance of lowli- 
ness ; " a great councU was immediately held, at which the oath 
of fealty was taken by all. On May 14, new commissions of the 
peace were ordered in many counties and cities, Eichard's name 
appearing as "protector of England," the supreme power 
being exercised in the name of "Edward, by the grace of 
God, king of England and France, and lord of Ireland,'* and 
acting "by the advice of our most entirely beloved uncle, 
Sichard, duke of Gloucester, protector and defender of this 
our realm of England, during our young age." The duke, 
with sedulous care, prepared the way for his own power, by 
appointing the great majority of his own friends to the 
various offices of the state. 

On June 22, fifty persons were by appointment knighted ; 
the parliament was to meet on June 25 ; the duke of Glouces- 
ter held special councils at his house in Crosby Place, whilst 
the general councils were held in the Tower ; these separate 
councils were much disliked by the king's party. It was then 
that Eichard, duke of Gloucester, aided by the intrigues of 
Buckingham, and supported at first chiefly by the lower orders 
of the people, aimed at the crown. He engaged a preacher, 
Dr. Balph Shaw, to assert, on June 22, at St. Paul's Cross, 
that the late king had been privately married to lady Eleanor 
Butler, and that his children by Elizabeth Woodville were 
illegitimate. Two days later, the duke of Buckingham also 
addressed the citizens at Guildhall to the same purport, who 
were pursuaded by him to go, the next day, with the mayor and 
sheriffs, to Baynard Castle, near Queenhithe, where Kichard was 
then staying, to offer him the crown. Eichard pretended to de- 
cline it, saying, that "his love of his brother's children was 
greater than his love of a crown ; " Buckingham, however, urged 
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the suit, and Eichard, pretending to have his Bcruples overcome, 
accepted the proffered gift, and took his seat as king in the 
marble chair at Westminster Hall, the official seat of the 
chancellor and of justice. 

In the early part of 1483, was bom at Winnington, in Shrop- 
shire, Thomas Parr, who lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns. 
He was a husbandman, who lived on coarse food, and enjoyed 
good health until he was brought to London to be presented 
to Charles I. ; he lived but a short time afterwards, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, the simple inscription 'Old Parr' 
being on his grave ; he died 1635, aged one hundred and fifty- 
two years and nine months. Henry Jenkins is another still 
more remarkable instance of longevity ; he was one hundred 
and sixty-nine years of Uge at his death in 1670. 

The out-door sports and merry-makings of these and earlier 
times were not confined to the middle or lower orders ; even 
the rich and noble were glad to fly to active and boisterous 
amusements. Cudgel-playing, wrestling, bear and bull bait- 
ings, &c,, were almost every-day amusements. Noble ladies 
also resorted to sports, from which the very lowest orders of 
the female sex of the present day would shrink. The popu- 
lation of England was now about 4,000,000. 

The price of books was very high for a long time after the 
invention of printing ; one' hundred and twenty crowns of gold 
were given for a single book of Livy, one hundred for a Concor- 
dance, and forty for a poem called ' The Bomance of the Eose.' 
The books were printed without title-pages, capital letters, or 
stops, except the colon and the period. Orthography was 
much neglected, and the same word was frequently spelt in 
several different ways in one page. 

Names of Note. — Lords Hastings, Bivers, and Qrey ; all of whom were 
put to death by Eichard in consequence of their near alliance to the throne. 



(39.) EICHAED III., sumamed Ceookbaok. 

Birth and JB^w.— Richard III., who had paved his way to 
the throne by the murder of his nephews, was bom at Fother- 
iug^y Castle, in Northamptonshire, in 1452 ; by the aid of the 
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duke of Buckingham, a highly popular nobleman, he succeeded 
in his designs upon the throne; was proclaimed king June 26, 
1483; crowned at Westminster with his queen, on July 6; they 
both walked bare-footed on red cloth to St. Edward's shrine, 
using those arrangements which had been prepared for Edward 
V. ; they were crowned again at York in October. Sichard 
reigned from 1483 to 1485. 

Marriage. — He espoused Anne Neville, daughter of the 
earl of Warwick, and widow of Edward, prince of Wales ; she 
is supposed to have been assassinated at Tewkesbury, in order 
that he might marry his niece Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV., whose claim to the throne was looked on by the people 
with favour; the princess, however, it is said with some 
degree of doubt, shrunk in horror from the proposal, aud 
frustrated his hopes. 

Issue, — Edward, who was created prince of Wales in 1484, 
when about twelve years of age, — he lived only three months 
after receiving the title. 

Death. — Bichard was killed at the battle of Bosworth Field, 
whilst bravely, though unjustly, contending for the crown 
against Henry Tudor, earl of Bichmond. Bichard fought des- 
perately, and made a furious charge at Bichmond. Bichard's 
helmet was so beaten in by the blows it had received, that its 
form was quite destroyed. His body, disfigured with wounds, 
and covered with blood and dirt, was found beneath heaps of 
the slain ; it was carelessly thrown across a horse, and carried 
to Leicester, where, after being exposed to public view for two 
days, it was buried without ceremony in the church of the Grey 
Friars. But his bones were not allowed to rest there ; they 
were torn from this humble grave by Henry VIII. ; his stone 
coffin was afterwards used as a drinking-trough for horses at 
an inn in Leicester. 

Bichard was the only monarch since the conquest who had 
fallen in battle, and the second who had fought in his crown. 
This happened to fall off in the engagement — was secreted 
in a bush, where it was discovered, and placed upon Henry's 
head by lord Stanley, who thereupon proclaimed him king. 
Hence the device of a crown in a hawthorn bush at each end 
of Henry's tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
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Character. — He bad great abilities botb for war and peace, 
but was ambitious, cruel, deceitful, and remorseless. Sir 
Thomas More says, '' be was of little stature, ill-featured of 
limbs, crook-backed, bis left shoulder being much higher than 
his right, and bad favoured of visage." John Stow says, '^ he 
had spoken with some ancient men, who from their own sight 
and knowledge affirmed, that he was of bodily shape comely 
enough, though of low stature." His dauntless courage and 
great genius fitted him to be one of the greatest of England's 
kings, had not the weight of his personal iniquities borne him 
down. As the events of Richard's life were written under the 
Tudors, the particulars should be received with caution.* 

Eichard is said to have lefb a son, who was educated in 
obscurity. The story goes, that on the night previous to the 
battle of Bosworth, he sent for the boy, and told him that if 
successful on the morrow, he would publicly acknowledge him 
as his son. The fortune of the day turned against Eichard ; so 
his son was forced to support himself by labouring as a brick- 
layer ; and sir Thomas Mole, possessor of Eastwell Park, in 
Kent, gave him a piece of ground, with permission to build a 
house upon it. His death is recorded in the register of the 
parish church of that place, as Eichard Plantagenet, in 1550, 
aged eighty-one years. 

Wars, — The earl of Eichmond, surviving heir of the house 
of Lancaster, who was an exile in Bretagne, obtaining an army 
of two thousand men from the king of France, invaded England, 
and landed at Milford Haven in Wales, August 7, 1485, for 
the purpose of deposing Eichard III.; Welshmen willingly 
lent their aid, as Eichmond was, like themselves, of the 
ancient British blood, and they hoped he would recover the 
kingdom from their Saxon enemies. Eichard encountered 
them at the battle of Eedmore Plain, near Bosworth in 
Leicestershire, August 22, 1485. Eichard, finding nearly all 
he had relied on were deserting, rushed into personal combat 

* For much highly curious information on this subject, the young stu- 
dent is referred to ' Historic Doubts,' by Horace Walpole, lord Orford, 
who has endeavoured to remove the obloquy which covers this king's 
character. 
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With Hichmond ; he closed upon him — a sharp struggle en- 
sued — in a short time the white plume of the last Flantagenet 
fell, never to rise again. This engagement terminated a do- 
mestic war which had continued thirty years, deluged England 
with blood, and, by destroying the nobility, left the people 
almost defenceless against the oppression and tyranny of the 
sovereign. In his last emergency it looked as if the age of 
chivalry was at an end ; the men whom Eichard had crammed 
with benefits, deserted him in this the time of his utmost need. 
Sichard was the last of the Plantagenets — with him expired 
the political system, by which this race had governed the king- 
dom for three hundred and thirty years. 

Bichard travelled about with his own bedstead, and there is 
a curious story told relative to it. When he was killed at Bos- 
worth, it was left at the place where he slept in Leicester, and 
became the perquisite of the people of the house ; it was made 
entirely of wood, much gilt and ornamented. Nearly one hun- 
dred years after the battle, the woman to whom it then belonged, 
while making the bed one day, perceived a piece of money to 
drop out of a chink ; on examination, she found that the bottom 
of the bedstead was hollow, and contained coin to the value of 
£300. This good luck proved fatal to the woman, as her 
servant murdered her for the sake of the treasure ; and the 
domestic was hung for the murder. 

Mem, Events. — Though Richard received the crown with 
pretended reluctance, and conferred upon Buckingham the 
office of high constable and other dignities, still this nobleman 
rebelled against Eichard ; whilst advancing from Wales against 
the king, the duke was disabled by heavy rains, which made 
the Severn impassable for ten days ; his followers deserted him, 
and Eichard having set a price of a thousand pounds upon his 
head, he was betrayed by an old servant, named Banister, and 
executed at Salisbury, November 2, 1483. 

The inundation of the Severn this year was so unusually 
great, that for many years afterwards it was called * the Great 
Flood,' and * Buckingham's Flood ' ; a number of houses and 
cattle were carried away in its course. 

The statutes of Eichard, to be obeyed by the people, were 
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the first expressed in the English language, those of former 
monarchs being either in Latin, or Norman French ; they were 
also the first laws of the land which were printed. In some 
respects Bichard was in advance of his age ; though these con- 
tinued struggles for power had caused the people to sink into 
dangerous indifference, still Bichard appreciated the spirit of 
the time, and endeavoured, at all events, to discharge his duty 
to the people by judicious legislation, and due attention to the 
obligations of sovereignty, so &r as the great majority were 
concerned. Lord Campbell says of his first and only parlia- 
ment, " We have no diflSculty in pronouncing it the most 
meritorious national council for protecting the liberty of the 
subject, and putting down abuses in the administration of 
justice, which had sat since the time of Edward I." Post 
horses and stages, or regular resting places for the royal 
messengers, date their origin from this reign. Bichard aJso 
raised the Heralds into a corporation, bestowing on them the 
royal mansion of Cold Harbour, afterwards removed to Doctors' 
Commons. All books, whether printed or manuscript, were 
authorised by him to pass free of duty. 

Name^ of Note. — ^The duke of Buckingham; earl of Bichmond; lord 
Stanley ; Balph Banister, who received, as the reward of his ingratitude, 
the manor of Ealding, in Kent ; and sir William CoUingburn, who was 
executed on a charge of treason, but in reality for composing a distich on 
the king and his ministers. The lines were — 

" The Bat, the Cat, and Lovel our Dog, 
Bule ail England imder a Hog ; " 
alluding to sir Bichard iSa/cliffe, sir William Cafesbj, to the arms of 
viscount Lovel, namely a dog^ and to those of the king, which were a wild 
hoar. 



MISCELLAlTEOTrS MEMOEAITDA OONNEOTEB WITH THE ERA OF 
THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. 

Mr. Hallam says, "I know not whether there are any 
essential privileges of our countrymen, any fundamental se- 
curities against arbitrary power, so far as they depend upon 
positive institution, which may not be traced to the time when 
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the bouse of Flantagenet filled the English throne;" the 
working of the constitution, however, still showed many 
irregularities; a peculiarity, too, was the excess of spiritual 
peers in the upper house, for, whilst England was Eoman 
Catholic, the mitred abbots and heads of religious foundations, 
as well as the bishops, were entitled to seats in the house of 
Peers ; this is generally admitted by historians, even to the 
present day, not to have been an evil then, as the church felt 
it to be its duty and interest to side with the weaker party ; 
so long therefore as the house of Commons was subject to the 
tyranny of the nobles and the crown, the influence of the 
church was mostly found on the side of popular liberty. In 
after times, when the power of the Commons became paramount, 
it is evident a considerable change took place in the relative 
position of parties and their influence. The personal power 
of the king in parliament was more considerable then than 
now, for instead of simply giving his sanction to their measures, 
he frequently took part in their deliberations, objecting or 
approving as he thought proper; it was in this way that 
Henry IV. insisted, and finally settled, that money bills 
should originate in the house of Commons, that the Peers 
should accept or reject such bills without alteration or amend- 
ment, and that the king ought not to interfere till the 
measures were brought from the Commons. 

The statute of Henry VI. confined the franchise, for a vote 
to candidates for a seat in the house of Commons, to holders 
of lands and tenements of the yearly value of forty shillings, 
which, duly considering the comparative value of money in 
those days and our own, may truly be said to be far in advance 
of our reform bill of 1832, or even of that contemplated at the 
present time — a matter for the serious reflection of all. The 
holder of a peerage was alone noble, his sons and his brothers, 
not even excepting the eldest, were commoners, and as such, 
when elected by the people, sat and voted with the burgesses in 
the lower house. Lord John Russell says, " To this peculiarly 
democratic element in the constitution, I am firmly persuaded, 
the English monarchy is mainly indebted for its gradual 
growth, its long continuance, and present vigour.'* Such 
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were some of the causes which tended to the establishment of 
our free institutions; these approaches to liberty were still 
further encouraged by the rule of the Plantagenet kings, for, 
with all faults, especially to their kindred and the nobility, they 
governed England with great decision and comparative mode- 
ration. 

Doubtless the moral government of the world is guided by 
the unerring wisdom of Almighty God, but that He should 
permit such departures from justice and right in the conflicting 
interests and antagonistic passions of the few, may to our finite 
minds appear strange ; still we in ignorance must bow to the 
hidden oracles of supreme wisdom, and, in meditating on the 
past of our history, look forward with the conviction that we shall 
soon see tyranny in vain trying to preserve its power — grad- 
ually and more peaceably exchanging its iniquities for the 
balance of justice and order, and the nation becoming a people 
comparatively happy, setting their aspirations after true liberty, 
and by their actions deserving and obtaining its blessings. 

At this period the families of the nobles had four meals in a 
day, viz., breakfast, dinner, supper, and a * livery ; ' the last 
meal consisted of cakes and mulled wine, which they took in 
their bed-chambers before retiring to rest. As our ancestors 
were still early risers, they breakfasted at seven, dined at ten, 
supped at four, and had the * livery ' between eight and nine ; 
and it is remarkable, that the lower orders took their meals 
much later than the nobles — so different are the customs of one 
period to those of another. 

Though the English were much engaged in war, yet some of 
our first colleges and public schools owe their foundation to 
this period. The civil war, however, retarded education, as the 
practice of arms was considered more important. The language 
became in some degree settled, by the works of Gower, Chaucer, 
and other poetical and prose writers. 

The style of Gothic architecture called the 'Perpendicular ' or 
* Third Pointed Style,' was carried to great perfection ; many 
specimens are entire, among which one of the finest is St, 
George's Chapel, Windsor, begun by Edward IV. During the 
wars of the Eoses, many towns were pillaged and laid in ruins ; 
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and it is stated that sixty villages were destroyed within twelve 
miles of Warwick. Upon the termination of these unhappy 
civil wars, the old feudal castles of the nobles were dismantled.; 
on their ruins afterwards arose stately and spacious Eng- 
lish mansions, which retained the warlike battlements only as 
decorations. 

Painting was employed for the embellishment of churches, 
and was therefore generally encouraged. Music was much 
cultivated, particularly by the clergy; but agriculture was 
•considerably deteriorated, arable land being converted into 
pasture through want of labourers — such were the effects of 
the wars of the Eoses. 

Changes were made but slowly in military science, in spite of 
the invention of artillery and fire-arms. Some of the ancient 
cannon used at this period were very large, discharging balls of 
five hundredweight, and requiring fifty horses to draw them; 
the balls were chiefly of stone. During the whole of the Lan- 
castrian period, the crown had exercised the right of buying up 
provisions of all kinds, at an appraised value, even without 
the owners' consent — the claim began now however to be 
surrendered. 



(40.) HENEY VII., sumamed Tudor. 

Birth and Reign, — He was the son of Margaret, daughter 
of John, duke of Somerset, the grandson of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster. His father was Edmund Tudor, earl of 
Eichmond; and his grandfather, Owen Tudor, had married 
Catherine, dowager queen of Henry V. He was born at 
Pembroke in 1457, a few months after his father's death ; 
crowned at "Westminster, October 30, 1485 ; and reigned from 
1485 to April 21, 1509. 

The accidental victory at Bos worth which placed Henry 
on the throne, did not arise from any known personal qualities 
of the king ; in many respects he differed from any previous 
member of the Plantagenet race; he did not possess that 
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desire for glory, nor the pride, heroism, and determined will, 
which were so conspicuous in Edward I., III., and IV. — in 
Henry IV. and V. — in Bichard III. ; neither was he intel- 
lectually weak, as Henry VI., nor unfit for self-government^ 
as Edward II. and Eichard II. ; still, he brought to bear a 
character well suited to the approaching new state of society — 
the erection of the monarchy independent almost of the aristo- 
cracy; that, too, not by compulsion, but by subtlety of wisdom — 
not by waste of life and treasure, but by continued acquisition, 
preserving the country in comparative tranquillity ; by these 
means, the real liberties of the people were advanced simul- 
taneously with their material prosperity. 

Marriage, — He espoused, on January 18, 1486, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV. ; by birth she was first in succession 
to the throne ; Henry thus contrived to unite the rival inter- 
ests of York and Lancaster. Edward IV. had intended such 
a match ; Henry's title was Lancastrian, so that he had not 
only to contend against the jealousy of his own party, but the 
euormous power and wealth of the Yorkist nobles ; hence the 
necessity of the strictest vigilance, especially till his queen had 
borne him a son : she died on February 11, 1503 ; her funeral 
expenses amounted to £2832 79. 3(7. 

Issue, — Arthur, prince of Wales; married November 6, 1501, 
to Catherine of Arragon, queen of Castile, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain, who gave her a dowry of two 
hundred thousand gold crowns and numerous presents; the 
prince was bom in I486, and died in April, 1502, four months 
after his marriage ; it is solemnly asserted that their nuptials 
were never consummated — there are credible authorities for the 
statement. Henry, who afterwards became Henry VIII.; 
Margaret, married to James IV. of Scotland, on June 25, 
1502; and Mary, married to Louis XII. of France, after 
whose death she espoused Charles Brandon, duke of Sufiblk. 

Death, — He died of consumption at Richmond, April 12, 
1509, and was buried in Henry VII.'s chapel, which he had 
added to the abbey church at Westminster. 

Character, — He was sordid and selfish, crafty and distrust- 
ful, but not naturaUy cruel ; though a skilful legislator and a 
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refined politician, he was constantly actuated by two ruling 
passions — the fear of losing his crown, and the desire of heap- 
ing up wealth ; the latter he increased by adopting fines as his 
chief mode of punishment in all courts of law, especially in the 
cases brought before the * Star Chamber.' In 1487 he levied 
taxes under the pretension of going to war, and then put the pro- 
ceeds into his own coffers ; again, in 1489, he obtained another 
grant of seventy-five thousand pounds, with a similar result ; 
in 1491 he obtained another subsidy, and instead of fighting, 
negotiated a peace with Charles VIII. of France, receiving 
one hundred and forty-nine thousand pounds as its price — ^thus 
doubly enriching his treasury. On the death of air William 
Stanley on the scaffold, (the same person who had saved the 
king's life at the battle of Bosworth,) Henry put forty thou- 
sand pounds' value of treasure and plate into his coffers, as well 
as securing lands to the yearly value of three thousand. 
The employment of spies was also another source of wealth. 

He was tall, and, when a young man, well shaped, slender^ 
and of grave aspect. He devoted much attention to all matters 
of state — in some of his acts looking far in advance of his time ; 
as an example of foresight, he provided for the possible future 
union of Scotland with England, by marrying his daughter 
Margaret to James IV. of Scotland — though the death of 
James III. would have tempted many of his predecessors to 
a more warlike project. He also passed a law, allovring men 
of property to break entails, thus prospectively reducing the 
influence of the great lords, and elevating the middle classes ; 
and by another law, he extended the commercial transactions of 
his kingdom with other nations. 

Wars, — Lambert Simnel, a baker's son, instigated by the 
duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., personated the 
earl of Warwick, son of Clarence, who was drowned in a butt of 
malmsey. At the battle of Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, June 6, 
1487, Simnel was taken prisoner; he was treated leniently, 
made the king's scullion, and afterwards promoted to the 
honourable office of falconer. 

In 1497, Peter (or Perkin) Warbeck, encouraged by the 
duchess of Burgundy and the king of Scotland, personated 

i2 
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the duke of York, who is supposed to have been murdered in 
the Tower: Henry was so indignant at the duchess, that 
he prohibited all intercourse between England and Flanders, 
removing the mart of English cloth and woollen from Antwerp 
to Calais ; after a series of adventures. War beck was at length 
taken, and executed at Tyburn, November 23, 1499: in 
reference to the authenticity of his claim, Mr. Hallam says, 
"that a very strong conviction either way is not readily 
attainably ; " the duchess appears really to have believed in 
the truth of Perkin's tale ; her appeal to the pope in favour 
of Perkin proves this — ^it appears verbatim in the official 
'Memorial of Henry VII.,' (1868) pages 393-9. 

Mem. Events, — Henry evinced great aversion to the house 
of York and its adherents, who disturbed the public tran- 
quillity ; by means of Empson and Dudley, two lawyers, he 
extorted vast sums of money from them as well as others. 
Louis XIT. gave him a very large amount of property, to induce 
him to resign all claim to the provinces which he held in 
France. At his death, Henry left two millions in treasure 
and jewels, equal to twelve millions sterling of the present 
value, which was soon squandered by his successor. The 
expenses of the royal household were thirteen thousand pounds 
per annum ; through the avaricious habits of the king, the 
court was not an expensive one, though sometimes costly and 
splendid entertainments were given, especially when there 
were visitors from foreign parts ; on these occasions, as many 
as six or seven hundred dined with the king. As his death 
approached, a feeling of repentance came over him for his ex- 
tortions from his subjects ; accordingly, he paid the debts of 
all who were in prison in the city, for amounts not exceeding 
forty shillings ; he also desired his son to make restitution to 
all those subjects whom he had wronged ; his son, however, 
paid but little heed to the dying requests of his father. The 
annual revenue of the crown at this period, was one hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds, of which forty thousand were 
derived from the customs; to which are to be added the 
revenues from numerous other sources of his own creation. 

The earl of "Warwick, in whom the true succession was 
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vested, after being a prisoner for fifteen years, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, November 28, 1499. He was the heir of the duke 
of York of the Plantagenet line ; the last earl of Warwick 
also was descended from the Nevilles. His father had 
maintained thirty thousand servants and retainers on his 
different estates. 

St. Q-eorge and the dragon, appear for the first time in 
joint procession ; the latter signified the assumed descent of 
Henry from Arthur, king of Britain, which sign was borne by 
this renowned knight. A relic, a leg of the saint, was sent to 
Henry in 1504, by cardinal D'Amboise, minister of Louis 
XII. ; it was enclosed in silver, and exhibited at St. Paul's on 
St. George's day, in 1505. 

The king himself adopted the plan of sending correct weights 
and measures to every city and borough; he also superin- 
tended their examination before they were dispatched. An 
act was passed, " that no butcher slay any manner of beasts 
within the walls of the city ;'* in reference to health and clean- 
liness, we have, in our own days, in many matters, neglected the 
wisdom of our ancestors — still, at this period, Erasmus said of 
its inhabitants, '^ it would contribute to health if they ate and 
drank less, and lived more on fresh rather than salt meat and 
fish." 

On the day of Henry's coronation were established the 
yeomen of the guard, who, beside guarding the king's person, 
waited at the table, " they were also to be proved archers, 
strong, bold, and valiant men;" from attending the duties 
of the huffette, or the royal sideboard, received the name of 
huffetierSf now corrupted into heef-eaters^ from their courtly 
and feasting propensities. 

The invention of printing, and the discovery of America, 
were prominent features of this period — the spread of know- 
ledge and the extension of commerce were about to work great 
changes in all nations, and Henry took care not to retard the 
progressive developement of their blessings amongst his own 
people. The continent of America was discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1498 : finding at first but little encouragement in Spain 
for his enterprise, he offered his services to the king of England, 
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whose parsimonj caused him not to accept the same : had it not 
been for this accidental circumstance, we should have had the 
credit of this interesting event. Columbus, in a previous 
TOjage, had discovered the Bahama Islands in the West Indies, 
on October 12, 1402 : it must therefore be admitted, that he 
has the prior claim to the discovery of America over our 
Sebastian Cabot. Henry, in March, 1496, granted letters 
patent to Cabot and his two sons, one of whom resided at 
Lisbon, on condition that the king was to have a fifth of the 
profits ; they discovered Newfoundland in 1497, for which the 
kiug gave them a premium of ten pounds, and subsequently a 
great portion of Korth America, with another five pounds. 
The Cabots were born at Bristol, and published there the first 
map of the world, which included both hemispheres. The Cape of 
Good Hope, partially discovered by Bartholomew Dias, was 
first doubled, and the passage by sea to India made clear by 
Vasco de Gama in 1497-8, 

The people soon began to benefit by these wonderful disco- 
veries — the products of the East and West Indies became 
regular branches of our commerce, though at the beginning 
of the change we were indebted to the marts of SpaiD and 
Portugal for these supplies. The increased wealth of the 
people, as exhibited in their possessions of plate, became the 
wonder of foreigners ; an Italian writer says, " There is no 
small innkeeper who does not serve his table with silver dishes 
and drinking cups, and no one who has not in his house silver 
plate to the amount of £100 sterling, is considered by the 
English to be a person of any consequence ; the most won- 
derful thing in London is the quantity of wrought silver." To 
her " wall of the silver sea " England owed her security from 
" the hand of war," during the five centuries previous to the 
Tudor line ; it is also more to this than any other cause, that we 
can trace the steady developement of her industry, and, in 
contrast with other countries, the comparative lightness of her 
burdens. 

The arbitrary court of law, known to history as the Star 
Chamber, was established in this reign ; it was so called from 
the contracts called Btarra^ which were made with the Jews, 
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and kept in a box in this court. Maps and sea-charts were 
brought into England by the brother of Columbus. Needle- 
work was much more encouraged by the female sex than it had 
hitherto been. Shillings were first coined. The protection of 
our navigation and commerce became of such importance, that 
the king built the war-ship &reat Harrys — it consisted of two 
decks, was of one thousand tons burden, and cost fourteen 
thousand pounds ; he also built many other ships for the same 
purpose. Agriculture was not so well practised as it ought to 
have been, as they thought it unnecessary to produce corn for 
exportation ; though they attended better to the production of 
sheep and cattle, still they deemed it more profitable to export 
wool and broad cloth. 

Alterations were made in the laws having reference to the 
punishment of priests and other religious men ; they claimed 
exemption from civil jurisdiction; this, called "the benefit of 
clergy," remained partially in operation till abolished in the 
reform of our criminal law in 1828. Also, in the abused matter 
of the ''privilege of sanctuary," in certain cathedrals and 
churches, which meant a place of refuge and escape for delin- 
quents of almost any crime ; Henry Yll. obtained a bull from 
pope Innocent VII., to enable the civil power to remove from 
sanctuary, those who went out to commit crimes and return 
again ; with other alterations, especially in charges of treason. 
This latter law of the church was abolished in the reign of James 
I. The monastic institutions were the subject of papal admoni- 
tion and inquiry in 1490, arising out of the abuses of their 
wealth and luxurious living ; their hospitality and benevolence, 
however, still kept them in popular favour. 

The Florid or Tudor style of architecture was introduced at 
this period : perpendicular lines of tracing and extreme profu- 
sion of ornament, are its characteristics. In architecture, Henry 
spent large sums ; Henry VII. 's Chapel at Westminster, which 
was erected by himself, and King's College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, are its most perfect examples. St. John's and Christ 
Colleges, Cambridge, were founded by the countess of Eichmond, 
the king's mother. 

Thomas Wolsey was born at Ipswich, in this reign; his 
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father was a butcher, as well as a grazier and landowner ; the 
son was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and took the 
degree of m.a. at the age of fifteen ; he was subsequently 
made chaplain to Henry YII., and afterwards dean of Lincoln ; 
the latter appointment was thus obtained, in 1503. The king 
wanted to send a confidential message to the emperor Maxi- 
milian — who was then in Flanders — it was suggested that 
Wolsey should be the person to convey it: now it is charactenstic 
of genius to seize opportunities for its display — aptitude and 
energy in a high degree were its essentials on this occasion. 
The king having given him the necessary instructions, he 
departed from Bichmond at noon; took a ferry boat to 
G-ravesend ; thence posted with horses to Dover ; with a quick 
passage to Calais, delivered his documents to the emperor, on 
the second evening; started back to Calais the next day, 
arriving at Eichmond the fourth evening. On presenting 
himself to the king, he was upbraided for not having started 
on his journey, when, behold, he had returned ! and by the 
exercise of sound discretion, had actually accomplished all, and 
even more than he was sent to do, though his instructions 
were somewhat imperfect. It was an astonishing joumev 
for those days— the dawning act of an extraordinary man'l 
Laws were passed to limit the power of the nobles and reduce 
the number of their retainers, heavy fines being enforced in 
case of non-compliance. On Henry paying a visit to the earl 
of Oxford, he observed to the earl what a retinue he had ! " Par- 
don me, your grace," said the earl, "they are my feudal 
retainers, come to do me service and wait upon my king ;'* 
" By my faith," he replied, " I must not have any laws broken 
in my sight — my attorney-general must speak to you." The 
matter was not compromised till the enormous sum of £10,000 
was paid. In fact, in every possible way, the king saved the 
lives of the nobles, but he took care to set his posterity the 
example of plundering them incessantly. The slavery and 
villeinage of the people was, however, rapidly ceasing to exist, 
— to the Normans we owe our nobility, but it was the religious 
and social principles they brought with them, to which we are 
chiefly indebted for the developement of a Iree peasantry. 
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The sweating sickness, in 1485, carried off thousands of the 
people ; some idea may be formed of its bad effects, when we 
state that in eight days it proved fatal to two successive lord 
mayors of London, and six of its aldermen ; there was also a 
species of Asiatic plague in 1500 ; another plague, called the 
sweating sickness, visited the kingdom in July, 1508, on which 
account public prayers were offered up in all the churches. 
To provide for the better government of the king's dominions 
in Ireland, Henry caused all statutes "lately passed in England, 
and belonging to the public weal of the same," to have the 
force of law in Ireland. Very interesting and curious particu- 
lars, in Latin and English, of Henry's embassies to the kings 
of Spain, Portugal, and !N'aples, are to be found in pages 
157-281 and 328-389 of * Memorials of Henry VII.,' edited 
by J. Qurdner, and printed by the authority of the lords of her 
majesty's treasury ; the king's instructions in reference to the 
two queens of Naples are extremely recherche. Also, in pages 
282-303, is a detailed account of the shipwreck of the king and 
queen of Castile, at Weymouth, on January 16, 1506, and their 
subsequent visit to Windsor Castle. The historical materials 
for this reign are by no means copious, and very untrustworthy, 
especially those by lord Bacon, which have been mostly relied 
upon by previous writers for this portion of our annals : the 
valuable work recently published, under the direction of the 
master of the rolls, edited by Mr. Gardner, contains a great 
mass of reliable and original documents of importance. 

Namei of Note. — ^William lily, the grammarian, (1468 — 1523) ; good 
dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul's School, (1466 — 1619) ; Simnel and 
Warbeck, pretenders; Sebastian Cabot, a.d. 1477—1557; Christopher 
Columbus, A.D. 1437 — 1506; Yasco de Gama, and Americus Yespucius, 
celebrated navigators — the latter gave his name to the new world, in preju- 
dice to its real discoverer, the illustrious Columbus; Empson and Dudley, 
tools of the king, who were executed in 1510, for their unjust extortions, 
but no restitution was made of their robberies ; Fabyan the chronicler, 
( — 1512), — his work is full of facts and very interesting — he was an 
alderman of the city; Ariosto, an Italian poet, flourished 1474 — 
1533. It was during this and the subsequent reign that the great 
ItaUan school of painting was founded by Leonardo da Yinci (1452 — 
1519), Titian (1477—1576), Ratfaelle (1483-1520), andCorreggio (1493— 
1534). 
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(41.) HENET Vni. 

Bvrtli and Beign, — He was the second, but eldest surviviDg 
son of the preceding monarch ; bom at Greenwich in 1491, 
crowned at Westminster, with Catherine, on June 24th, and 
reigned from 1509 to 1547. Sir N. H. Nicholas says, '* It is an 
error to suppose the king of England ' never dies '" ; thus, 
according to official records, the father died on the 2l8t, and 
the son's reign commenced on the 22nd. With the flower of 
youth, rich withal himself, in a golden age, too, he began his 
regal career; his brother-in-law was king of Scotland, his 
father-in-law emperor of Spain — ^at peace with all the world : 
oh ! what a glorious opportunity for a great and good king ! 

Marriage,— In domestic aflairs Henry's conduct is without 
its parallel in English history ; he had in succession six wives, 
viz. : — 

1. On June 7, 1509, Catherine of Arragon, widow of his 
brother Arthur. After this marriage had lasted eighteen 
years, the king induced Cranmer, who was afterwards 
made by him archbishop of Canterbury (1533), to hold a sort 
of tribunal in order to decide that his marriage with Catherine 
was illegal, contrary to the authority of Scripture, and her 
daughter Mary illegitimate, and that Anne Boleyn, to whom 
he had previously been privately married, was the lawful queen. 
There is now no doubt that the question of divorce had been con- 
sidered in 1527 — that Wolsey's visit to France on July 3, had 
reference to a proposed marriage of the king to the duchess of 
Alen9on, sister to the king of France — and that Catherine was 
to be kept in ignorance of this " great and secret afiair :" besides, 
his daughter Mary, born in 1516, had been recognised as the 
future queen of England ; her accomplishments were consider- 
able, her education had been attended to properly by the 
queen, and the princess's hand had been sought in 1527 by 
the king of France : Henry was evidently oscillating between 
a divorce from the pope, and his own iron will. When the 
intimacy between the king and Anne Boleyn became known 
to Wolsey, it is said, the cardinal, on his knees, begged of 
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Heniy not to encourage it, but to no effect. Anne's father, 
and Cranmer, subsequently went to the pope to induce him to 
grant the divorce, but without success. 

At another court, held in 1529, Henry being present, 
Catherine, kneeling to the king, says, " 1 beseech you for all 
the loves that have been between us, and for the love of Gk)d, 
let me have justice and right — alas ! wherein have 1 offended 
you ? I take God, and all the world to witness, that I have 
been to you, a true, humble, and obedient wife, ever conform- 
able to your will and pleasure — ^I loved all those whom 
you loved, only for your sake, whether I had cause or no, 
and whether they were my friends or my enemies." Cathe- 
rine never recognised the sentence as legal; she lived a 
religious, though melancholy and secluded life, for sometime 
at Ampthill, near Wobum ; she died at Kimbolton, January 7, 
1536, and was buried in the convent at Peterborough ; in her 
last moments, she wrote a short letter to Henry, — " The hour 
of my death now approaching, I cannot choose but out of the 
love I bear you, advise you of your soul's health, which you 
ought to prefer before all other consideration of the world or 
flesh, for which you have cast me into many calamities, and 
yourself into many troubles. But I forgive you all, and pray 
God to do so likewise." She then commends her daughter 
to his respect. 

2. Anne Boleyn, privately married to Henry during the 
life of Catherine, as related above : she was crowned queen 
three days after Cranmer pronounced sentence. Anne was the 
daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn, who lived at Hever Castle, 
Kent; she was born in 1507; on the marriage of Henry's 
sister, Mary, to Louis Xll. in 1514, Anne went with her, and 
remained in France till 1526, when she returned to England 
and became a member of queen Catherine's household; she 
had a beautiful and expressive countenance, and was free from 
scandal till Henry became enamoured of her : sir Thomas was 
created earl of Wiltshire. Anne Boleyn gave birth to a 
daughter, Elizabeth, before the close of the year 1533 ; after 
this event, the king seems to have shown a dislike for Anne. 
In February, 1536, she had a premature delivery of a dead son ; 
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sbe attributed this mishap to the discovery of the king's par- 
tiality for one of the maids of honour, Jane Seymour. Her 
brief reign was henceforth one of suffering ; soon afber she was 
committed to the Tower, on a doubtful charge of infidelity to 
the king, May 2, 1536, when she was tried and condemned, 
and her daughter declared illegitimate. Cranmer, who was in 
the " discreet age of 47," evinced a desire to second the wishes 
of Henry, held another court, and, as lord Campbell says, with 
the assistance of the " sordid slave " Audley, the chancellor, 
and the "base and profligate" judge Eich, — divorced her. 
There was no record of the trial, neither is a particle of the 
evidence preserved ; the religious plea " for the discharge of 
his conscience," as to his first queen, now became a political 
reason for the " sure succession of the realm on a legitimate 
foundation" to get rid of the second; she prayed for mercy^ 
and swore that " she was as clear from the company of menfor 
sin, as her proposed executioner could be, and was the king's 
true wedded wife ;" in a long letter to the king she protested 
the same, and appealed to his justice and mercy. Anne was 
beheaded May 19 — only a few months after the death of Cathe- 
rine — crying, " O Lord, have pity on my soul !" She was 
buried in St. Peter's Chapel : the following day the king mar- 
ried, — 

3. Jane Seymour. Our natural reason protests against this 
outrage on the proprieties of the married life : it remained for 
a clergyman of our own times, (the Eev. Mr. Froude,) to find 
a palliative for it, " because the king looked upon matrimony as 
an indifferent official act, which his duty required at the 
moment." On October 12, 1537, she gave birth to a son, 
afterwards Edward VI. ; but the queen did not live to join in 
the nation's joy, for she died on October 24. Latimer, in a 
spirit of doubtful propriety, and in ecstasies, says, " Here is no 
less joying and rejoicing for the birth of our prince, whom we 
hungered for so long, than there was, I trow, at the birth of 
St. John the Baptist"— (* State Papers,' vol. 1, page 571). 
On that day Cromwell writes to lord Howard in France, 
that " the infant was in good health, but our mistress, through 
the fault of those about her, is departed to God." Then he 
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follows on with this extraordinary passage, — " Though the king 
is not disposed to marry again, still he desires his lordship will 
report the condition and qualities of the French king's 
daughter, and those of the widow of the duke de Longueville." 
Similar instructions were sent to the ambassadors of other 
courts. — (* State Papers,' vol. 8, page 1.) One lady, (the 
duchess of Milan,) in reply, said, " She was sorry she had but one 
head, — ^if she had possessed two, one should have been at his 
majesty's service !" 

4. The king, having been shown a portrait, by Holbein, of 
the princess Anne of Cleves in Germany, proposed for her 
hand and married her, January, 1540 ; but finding her not 
so beautiful as the portrait represented, he soon after, (July 
10, 1540,) induced his parliament to declare the marriage void, 
and beheaded Tbomas Cromwell, who had suggested it, on July 
28. She was the first protestant queen ; and resided at Eich- 
mond Palace till her death. 

5. The day on which Cromwell was beheaded, the king 
married Catherine Howard, daughter of admiral Howard, 
and niece of the duke of Norfolk ; she appeared in public 
as queen on August 8, 1540 — ^a beautiful girl, a very contrast 
to Anne of Cleves. In 1541 the king and queen took a tour 
in the north of the kingdom : on their return to London, 
Cranmer called on his majesty to exhibit proofs of the profli- 
gacy of the queen before her marriage. — (* State Papers, vol. 
1, page 691.) The archbishop, in a subsequent interview 
with the queen, had proposed " that his grace's mercy should 
extend unto her," but this promise of mercy was the mere 
breath of idle words ; she was not even brought to trial, but 
the miserable creature was executed, by the authority of the 
king's letters patent, on February 12th, 1541, and her rela- 
tives were attainted. Sir James Macintosh says, " To make 
the concealment of vices a capital offence was worthy of such 
a reign — hence the propriety of Henry passing an act in 1541, 
< that any single woman of impure life, before marriage with 
the king, should be declared guilty of high treason.' " She was 
beheaded on February 13, 1541, just six months after her 
marriage. 
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6. Though Henry had killed two wives and divorced two 
others, besides losing one in childbed, he succeeded in obtaining 
a sixth, Catherine Parr, in July, 1643 ; she had been twice 
married, and was till now the widow of lord Latimer. She 
contrived to evade destruction by her extraordinary prudence, 
and retained the king's favour tiU his death : she had, however, 
a very narrow escape ; just at the end of the king's life, her 
Lutheran tendencies became known ; articles of impeachment 
were preferred, but the king died in the midst, and saved 
a third queen's head going to the scaffold ; — ^he had one earthly 
consolation in his last moments — a patient, an alleviating, atten- 
tive, and a kindly nurse — it was his sixth wife ! 

I89ue, — Mary, 1516, by his first queen ; he had three sons and 
another daughter by this queen, but they died in their infancy : 
Elizabeth, by Anne Boleyn, September 7, 1533 : and Edward, 
October 12, 1537, by lady Jane Seymour. 

Death. — The death of Henry was greatly hastened by a 
disease under which he had long laboured, ulceration of the 
legs. Though Henry is said to have shaken Cranmer's hand on 
his deathbed, still his last religious exercises were in confor- 
mity with the Soman Catholic church. He died at Whitehall, 
January 28, 1547, but his death was concealed from the public 
for three days ; he was buried at Windsor. 

Gha/racter, — Of great industry, a vigorous mind, learned, 
and capable of temporary friendship ; but vain, despotic, and 
cruel. In early youth he had been destined for the church, 
and had received a theological education ; these views were set 
aside by the death of his elder brother Arthur, as he then 
became heir-apparent to the crown. When young, he was 
well proportioned, handsome, dignified, dexterous in every 
manly exercise, and is even said to have been amiable ; but 
in his latter years he grew corpulent and savage, his tyranny, 
and thirst for money and blood, knew no bounds. 

Li his coronation oath he made an alteration of significant 
import, *' That he shall keep and maintain the lawful right and 
liberties of old time, granted by the righteous Christian kings 
of England to the Holy Church of England, not prejudicial 
to his jurisdiction and dignity royal : — " the following was the 
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form of this portion of the oath by former kings ; " That he 
shall keep and maintain the right and the liberties of the 
Holy Church of old time, granted by the righteous Christian 
kings of England." The first few years of his reign were de- 
voted to such uninterrupted festivities, that he soon dissipated 
the greater portion of his father's immense wealth ; he then 
devoted his attention to intricate coalitions with continental 
powers, but with ill success. 

Wars. — (1.) " For the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Europe" — a chimera which has not ceased to blind the eyes 
of politicians even to our own times — a mist which all sensible 
men see through, but for which public opinion has not yet 
found a remedy — Henry invaded France, and fought the suc- 
cessful battle of Terouenne, August 18, 1513 : this action is 
called the * Battle of Spurs,' because the French made more 
use of their spurs in running away, than they did of their 
swords or military weapons. "Wolsey took upon himself," 
says Cavendish, his biographer, " the whole charge and burden 
of this business ; he brought all things to right decent order, 
as of all manner of victuals, provisions, and other necessaries, 
convenient for so noble a voyage, and puissant army." Strange 
to say, Henry became at this time an ally of pope Julius II,, 
for the liberation of Italy from the yoke of France ; it was 
subsequently renewed under Leo X. 

(2.) A naval engagement against the French, off Brest, at 
which we lost our largest ship, * The Eegent ; ' the king im- 
mediately caused a splendid vessel to be built to take its place 
— it was called the * Henry Q-race Dieu ; ' the following year 
Brest was blockaded. 

(3.) His brother-in-law, James lY. of Scotland, instead of 
making a national alliance out of a family compact, embraced 
the cause of France, in May, 1512, invaded the northern parts 
of England, but was defeated and slain at Flodden Field, in 
Northumberland, September 9, 1513; queen Catherine, in 
the absence of the king, gave the orders to the army, and the 
consecrated banner of St. Cuthbert was carried at its head; 
the news of this battle was received with great joy in England 
— the time had not yet arrived when the people of these two 
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nations were to regard themselves as one nation, possessing, 
in many respects, a similar origin and language. The Scots, 
under James V., were again defeated in Cumberland, near 
Solway Firth, November 24, 1542 : James gave himself up to 
despair, immured himself in his palace of Falkland, would not 
speak to any one, and died of a broken heart, on December 14, 
leaving one child, Mary, only a few days old, of whom we shall 
hear more hereafter, as Mary, queen of Scots. 

Francis I. of France obtained the possession of Toumay 
from Henry, on the payment of six hundred thousand crowns. 
Peace being established with France, Henry and Francis I. 
met on the plains of Ardres, near Calais. To show the im- 
portance of the arrangements on both sides, it will suffice to 
say, that Henry sent upwards of two thousand workmen of 
every degree, to erect a temporary palace for himself and suite ; 
it was constructed of stone walls, framed with timber, had 
glazed windows and canvas roofs, the whole being magnifi- 
cently ornamented ; the entire structure was completed in less 
than three months. The king and the emperor Charles Y. had 
an interview, previously to the king's departure from Dover. 
All who have seen the paintings at Hampton Court Palace, can 
imagine the scene at the embarcation, on May 31, 1519 ; on 
the same day the king arrived at Calais. On the 7th of June, 
the two kings met ; whilst Henry was contemplating his 
splendour, Wolsey was arranging a treaty with Francis, and 
Titian taking his portrait ; the tournaments and other multi- 
tudinous amusements lasted three weeks. From the splendour 
displayed on the occasion, by the nobility of both kingdoms, 
the place of the interview has been since called * The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold.' On Midsummer-day the king returned to 
Calais, where, previous to his departure for England, he had 
another interview with the emperor Charles — the result of 
which was that the latter, by the aid of his shrewdness and 
judgment, obtained more from our king than Francis had done 
through his over-confidence and real frankness. 

Mem, Events, — Thomas "Wolsey rose to the highest offices 
in the church and state; — as king's almoner, 1515; as arch- 
bishop of York, chancellor, and prime minister of England, 
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1516 ; the pope's legate, 1517 ; and a cardinal the same year. 
Erom 1515 to 1523, the king and Wolsey did without calling 
the parliament together, governing the kingdom as pleased 
them best. The king, however, having wasted the wealth left 
him by his father, persuaded Wolsey to obtain further sup- 
plies of money from his people; but Henry, finding the 
archbishop not so successful as his rapacity led him to wish, 
took offence at Wolsey; the latter, however, to show his 
sincerity, gave the sovereign his own splendid palace of White- 
hall, at Westminster, and, subsequently, Hampton Court, with 
all the magnificent furniture. After this, the king accused 
Wolsey of temporising with him, opposing his majesty's di- 
vorce from Catherine of Arragon, and aiming at the popedom. 
These charges caused him to fall under Henry's displeasure ; 
he resigned the chancellorship on October 17, 1528 ; retired to 
his residence at Esher, in Surrey, in 1529. In February, 1530, 
it was arranged that he should receive a general pardon, and 
retain the see of York, to which city he soon departed ; here 
his thoughts were given to spiritual concerns, the duties of 
his station, and to distributing alms to the poor ; the installa- 
tion was to have taken place in the cathedral, on November 7, 
but on the 4)th he was arrested on a charge of high treason ; 
he betrayed no symptoms of guilt, and insisted that the king 
had no more loyal subject than himself; nor did he wish any 
other favour from him, than that he should be confronted with 
his accusers ; his health prevented his travelling on his way to 
London so quickly as was requested, and feeling his strength 
rapidly failing him, he rested at Leicester, staying at the abbey 
there; to the abbot, he said, ^' I am come to lay my bones among 
you ; " — here he died on November 28, 1530, declaring that 
" if he had served his God as diligently as he had served his 
king, He would not have given him up in his grey hairs — this 
is my just reward for my pains and study, not regarding my 
service to God, but only my duty to my king." 

Cavendish, his biographer, after the funeral, "repaired to 
London, and was sent for by the king, to come to Hampton 
Court. Henry was shooting at the rounds in the park — the 
gentleman-usher stood against a tree; Henry came sud<p 
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denly behind him, and slapped him on the shoulder, telling him 
to wait till he had made an end of his game. Cavendish then 
discoursed with him for more than an hour; one rankling 
grief was upon the sovereign's mind, with reference to the 
friend and adviser of twenty years. A sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds had been entered in Wolsey's accounts, which entry 
the earl of Northumberland had seen ; Kingston had pressed 
the dying man, at Leicester, to account for this money, who 
said that he had borrowed it, to distribute among his servants, 
and for his own burial, and had placed it in the hands of an 
honest man. The chief business of this magnanimous king 
with Cavendish, was to obtain the knowledge where this 
treasure was hidden ; and Cavendish told him. ' Well, then,' 
quoth the king, * let me alone, and keep this gear secret be- 
tween yourself and me, and let no man be privy thereof; for if 
I hear any more of it, then I know by whom it is come to 
knowledge.' He had broken the heart of his too faithful ser- 
vant ; now he thought only of the contents of his money bags 
— to be appropriated in jewels for my lady Anne, and as wagers 
to his gambling companion Domingo." — (* Knight's History of 
England,' vol. 2, pp. 334-5.) 

It is difficult to appreciate the relative positions of Henry 
and Wolsey : it was the wish of the king, so long as it suited 
his purpose, to be a faithful champion of the catholic church ; 
it is equally clear that the cardinal was resolutely and sincerely 
a strict defender of the papal supremacy. The immense amount 
of his income — the splendour of his household — ^the magnifi- 
cence of the retinue about him — all tended to shed a lustre 
about Wolsey, pleasing to the king's vanity ; then, amidst his 
consummate ability and lofty ambition, he was a devoted ser- 
vant of the crown, ever ready to listen to its requests, and, to 
the best of his extraordinary power, to regulate afiairs at home 
and abroad agreeably to his master's wishes. There were, 
however, increasing symptoms of a great change in their rela- 
tive positions ; the opinions of the laity, too, as to the exactions 
of the king, the luxurious wealth of the church, and the 
privileges of the clergy, were rapidly increasing the difficulties 
of the times ; still Wolsey 's comparatively just administration 
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in his courts of equity — for sir Thomas More admitted 
^ that he behaved most beautifully " — and his great influence 
over the king, enabled him to sustain his power, so long as the 
king thought he could use him to bring about the divorce from 
Catherine ; but as soon as these hopes were doubtful, his power 
was snapped asunder : thus fell Wolsey, and the authority of 
the pope was destroyed with him. Soon after this, the king 
dined with Anne Boleyn; she had frequently taken offence 
at the cardinal for interfering with her wishes ; she now be- 
came henceforth his majesty's private counsellor, — and Wolsey 
never saw him after. 

The duke of Buckingham, a descendant of Edward III., was 
indicted before his peers, on May 13, 1521 — was convicted on a 
charge of treason, and beheaded on May 17 : he said to his 
judges, " May the eternal GK)d forgive you my death as I do — ^I 
shall never sue to the king £Dr life." The king tasted blood 
when he unjustly put Buckingham to death ; his will and power 
were recognised, and he did not hesitate to show his relish for 
such deeds, even up to the last moment of his existence. 
During the administration of Wolsey, with this exception of 
the duke, we are without any evidence of legal murders, and 
comparatively but little interference with public liberty. 

Somewhat previous to this period, some important influences 
had been brought to bear on European society. Ever since 
the fall of the Eoman empire, the nations which arose upon 
its ashes had remained, to a considerable extent, subject to the 
papal see: in the opinion of some, this authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church had, in process of time, been abused; 
the facility in the interchange of thoughts which the reforming 
party had obtained through the invention of printing, led to 
a violent agitation of the question as to the exact limits of the 
papal power ; the influence, too, of the Lollards, though dor« 
mant in England, was not extinguished. In the midst of this 
popular excitement on the Continent, Martin Luther, an 
Augustinian monk, commenced, in 1517, his *' Eeformation," at 
Wittenberg, in Q-ermany. He had taken offence at the 
Soman see, in part at least, in consequence of the pope having 
granted, through the Archbishop of Mentz, the privilege of 

k2 
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dispensing indulgences to the Dominican friars ; they were 
considered specially the preachers against heresy ; this privilege 
was much abused in G-ermany, by a person named John Tetzel. 
Luther then wrote a treatise to prove that indulgences were 
sinful, and the pope had no authority to grant them. At 
the diet of Worms, on April 16, 1521, Luther entered the 
town singing the hymn which is still called after his name : he 
made an elaborate defence of all his opinions, before a vast 
assemblage of prelates and princes : he declared, " I will not 
recant; it is neither safe nor expedient to act against con- 
science ; here I take my stand, I can do no otherwise, so help 
me God! Amen.'* He retired to the castle of Wartburg; 
here he wrote his principal treatises on what he considered to 
be the errors of the Church, and erected his system of theology. 
In addition to the religious features of Luther's agitation, we 
must not forget that it had much of a political aspect about 
it, and was so viewed by the various continental powers and 
their nobles ; as Esmke in his * History of the Popes,' truly says, 
'* The appearance of such an orator on the world's stage, was 
too significant a fact not to invest him with high political im- 
portance," — this soon became an evident fact in our own 
country. In 1524, Luther married Catherine de Bora, for- 
merly a nun, by whom he had three sons. 

It was just previous to this period of agitation, that "Wolsey 
received his appointment of cardinal and legate. This able 
man, though to some extent willing to be a church-reformer, 
successfully resisted, during the remainder of his period of 
office, the agitation of Lutheran opinions in England ; as soon 
as his power was gone, the long agitated questions in refer- 
ence to the church, were much discussed ; the civil despotism 
of the king, his indomitable will, and exuberant passions, 
quickly snapped the authority of the Eoman Catholic Church 
from this land, — to be superseded by another church under 
a new system of organization, as yet undeveloped, the estab- 
lishment of which enlisted the labours of successive monarchs 
and statesmen for at least another century. 

Henry, as the second son of his father, had been educated, 
as we have said, for the church; retaining, as he did, a 
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thirst for theological discussion, he opposed Luther, whom he 
called " the arch-heretic," by writing a work on * the Seven 
Sacraments' against his doctrines ; for this service pope Leo 
X. conferred on him, personally, on October 11, 1521, what the 
king considered a great distinction, the title of " Defender of 
the Faith ;" his successors confirmed the title, which our sove- 
reigns have continued to use. Luther answered the king in a 
spirit of abuse, which was a characteristic of both sides of the 
controversy. A physician, in 1503, predicted thus of Henry, 
" Ipse indubifanter devotus erit et honus ecclesiasticus.^^ 

Henry did not long retain the favour of the pontiff; a 
new field was opening to the king's view ; amidst the most 
doubtful and precarious paths he had to feel his way step by 
step — that, too, without "Wolsey, his hitherto sure and faithful 
guide ; in the midst of his passions he called his parliament 
together, shook off his allegiance to the holy see, and succeeded 
in getting his own parliament to acknowledge him as the 
" Supreme Head of the Church of England, with authority to 
reform and redress all errors, heresies, and abuses in th& 
same." More than three hundred years have rolled on since 
this great revolution was accomplished, and yet the conten- 
tious prejudices of this period still, to some extent, exist 
amongst us, almost to the compromise of the integrity of our 
political principles, and the truthful precepts of our common 
Christianity — oh ! when will they cease to haunt us as a nation, 
and warp our better judgments as Christians! 

At this period there were innumerable evidences of the 
riches of the church in England : its magnificent cathedrals, 
wealthy abbeys, shrines of almost fabulous value ; its bishops, 
abbots, and other dignitaries living in splendour, with abun- 
dant provisions for the working clergy, gave evidence to 
the conviction that its revenues were sufficient for the self- 
support of the ecclesiastical body, without the necessity of 
anything beyond the voluntary offerings of the people. The 
church of this nation was then (as the established church of 
our own days is) the richest church in the world. Henry, 
therefore, being possessed of more despotic power than any 
previous sovereign of England, — feeling himself afraid of 
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the enmity of the holy see and its spiritual powers, as long as 
the regular and monastic clergy retained their position, availed 
himself of the means at his disposal to break up 655 monas- 
teries, 2,374 chantries and chapels, 90 colleges, and 110 hospi- 
tals, enjoying a revenue equal to nearly eight millions sterling 
present value ; to which has to be adde^l the value of the 
moveable property. Thus, thousands of men and women, who 
were under vows of chastity, were thrown upon the world ; 
those whose lives were spared wandered about the country, 
seeking the alms which they had formerly so copiously 
and generously bestowed. Doubtless there may have been 
some grounds of complaint against several of these institutions, 
still it is impossible to believe that all were bad ; we cannot in 
charity do so ; indeed, the king's own commissioners, who were 
appointed to visit them, under the most prejudiced and per- 
sonal feelings, speak of many as free from blame. It was, too, 
the opinion of the most conscientious reformers, that the mo- 
nastic institutions ought to have been retained, the revenues 
appropriated for charity, and the aid of piety and education ; 
even Latimer, in his first sermon before Edward YI., said, 
" Abbeys were ordained for the comfort of the poor." 

The king gave a portion of these riches to those who assisted 
him in the work of destruction, and who were most able to 
protect him in their possession ; keeping, however, the greater 
part of the present and future wealth for his own uses. Mr. 
Knight, in his admirable History of England, (vol. 2, page 
413,) says, '^ With the king's highness, eager for the silver 
shrines, the pearl-gilt cups, the embroidered copes, the very 
lead and timber of the conventual buildings, to be turned 
into money — with grasping courtiers ready to bribe the king's 
viceregent for grants of lands and leases — ^there was no dffi- 
eulty in converting the monastic possessions to immediate 
advantage. It is laughable to trace the degradation of a 
period, when to bribe and to be bribed was no disgrace. Audley 
the chancellor offers Cromwell two hundred pounds for one 
job ; and so on ; — with such a spirit it was not likely that the 
work of spoliation should not be carried through most tho- 
roughly ; there were hungry claimants for the crumbs of the 
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table, as well as the sumptuous banquet.'* Bishop Burnet 
too, says, in his ' History of the Reformation,' (vol. 1, p. 261, ed. 
1681,) "This suppression of the abbeys was universally censured ; 
and besides the common exceptions which those that favoured 
the old superstition made, it was questioned whether the lands 
which formerly belonged to the religious houses ought not to 
have returned to the founders and donors by way of reverter; 
or to have fallen to the lords of whom the lands were kolden 
by way of Meheat; or to have come to the crown.'* Lord 
Herbert says, " This rapine upon the church, v^th the miser- 
able ruin of themselves and houses, was divulged abroad in 
such terms as astonished the whole of the christian world, for 
though the excessive number of them excused the king in some 
part for the suppression of the first portion, the latter had no 
such specious pretext." The king wrote himself the preamble 
to the act for their suppression, in which he proposes to 
appropriate a goodly portion of the proceeds to good uses, but, 
as Mr. Knight says, (vol. 2, p. 418,) " The abbey walls were 
pulled down, the lead melted, the timber sold, the painted 
windows destroyed ; alas ! the records of the time show won- 
derful schemes for the establishment in each bishopric of 
preachers, readers, students, scholars, schoolmasters, — large 
sums for alms, mending of highways, — all to be founded and 
established by the king's majesty's goodness. But the far 
greater part of these waste paper projects remained wholly 
undone till the next reign, and then were carried out most 
grudgingly. Schools, alms-gifts, &c., were attached to the 
smallest as well as the largest religious houses ; these were 
all destroyed, and the funds for their support swept into the 
king's exchequer." 

Henry, though he had separated from Bome, maintained 
many of the Catholic doctrines, adding to them the practice of 
persecuting and burning as heretics many of both reUgious 
persuasions, Protestants being often burnt for denying tran- 
Bubstautiation, on the same day and at the same stake with 
Catholics who refused to acknowledge the royal supremacy in 
matters of faith. On July 30, 1541, three opponents of the 
pope, and three adherents of the king's supremacy, rode out 
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of the Tower in sorrowful companionship, one of each being 
placed OD the same hurdle, by express desire of the king, thal^ 
his impartiality might be exhibited ; three suffered at the stake, 
and three at the gibbet. 72,000 persons suffered death by the 
hands of the executioner in this reign, for various crimes, to 
which has to be added the thousands who were put to death 
for their religious opinions. In the western and northern 
counties the Eoman Catholic religion remained predominant ; 
in Scotland, the Protestant faith made but little progress 
during Henry's reign, and in Ireland it never effected more 
than a trifling impression. 

In 1534, Henry, either from caprice or matters of religion, 
entailed the crown by will, and by act of parliament, in case 
of the death of his son Edward, upon the family of his youngest 
sister Mary, duchess of Suffolk ; thus overlooking the claims of 
the princess Mary, his daughter by Catherine of Arragon : 
Bishop Burnet, in his ' History of the Bicformation,' (part 2^ 
book 2,) asserts that ''the king had resolved to put this 
daughter to death." In 1536, the king endeavoured to get a 
bill passed, which declared Elizabeth to be illegitimate, in 
which he bequeathed the succession of the crown to his ille- 
gitijiate son, the duke of Bichmond; but the duke died 
July 24, whilst the bill was passing through the house. 
Again, in 1544, the king caused an act to be passed " to res- 
tore his daughters to their place in the succession in default 
of issue of the kiug and prince Edward, but without any decla- 
ration of their legitimacy, which would have made the divorces 
of their mothers illegal." — 35 Henry VIII., c. 1. 

Nearly all who served Henry in offices of state, either to 
assist his authority or to aid his pleasures, were destroyed by 
him. Cardinal Wolsey has already been named. Thomas 
Cromwell, the son of a fuller of Putney, the agent of a factory 
at Antwerp, a soldier in the duke of Bourbon's army at the 
sack of Brome in 1627, and secretary to Wolsey, (whom he par- 
tially succeeded,) materially helped in establishdng the Beforma- 
tion ; he possessed nearly as much influence over the king as 
Wolsey had done, but under the exercise of widely different 
principles and motives ; he, within certain limits, allowed the 
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bishops to control the consciences of the clergy, though in mat- 
ters of state he took precedence of the archbishop of Ganterburj^ 
he especially looked after the revenues of the church, though 
he did not apply them to such noble uses : he was beheaded 
July 28, 1540. 

Sir Thomas More, lord chancellor of England, a sincerely 
devoted adherent of the Eoman Catholic fEuth, *' a man of great 
learning, of decided and practical religious principles, a most 
amiable, virtuous, and able character," was put to death by 
Henry YIII., for his consistent refusal to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the king as head of the church : More was as 
willing as his predecessor to reform the discipline of the church ; 
he was honest enough to admit the rapacity of many of the 
ecclesiastics, the evil exercise of pluralities, the absence of the 
clergy from their cures, and the propensities of numbers of 
them to become tradesmen in all sorts of commodities, but 
in reference to its doctrines the chancellor was fixed in 
his convictions. Erasmus, in speaking of sir T. More, said 
that " his household was more noble than the academy of Plato 
— ^a school and exercise of -the Christian religion." On July 
1, 1535, More tottered into the hall of the lord chancellor, 
where he had so frequently sat as judge, there to be tried 
for treason : he was found guilty, taken back to the tower, and 
beheaded on July 6. Addison, in one of his beautiful essays in 
the ' Spectator,' says, '' that innocent mirth which had been so 
conspicuous in his life, did not forsake him to the last; he 
maintained the same cheerfulness of heart upon the scaffold, 
which he used to show at his table ; — his death was of a piece 
with his life." 

The earl of Surrey, who was one of the most accomplished 
knights of this or any age, and the first poet who penned with 
perfect taste the English language, was beheaded January 19, 
1547. Also, Fisher, the Eoman Catholic bishop of Eochester, 
the king's most careful counsellor : the pope had sent Fisher 
a cardinal's hat, but the king declared he should not have a 
head to wear it on; he was the only bishop who had the 
courage to declare that the king's marriage with Catherine 
of Arragon was lawful ; and refused to admit his supremacy : 
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he was beheaded on June 22, 1535, aged 80. The last person 
on whom the furious king resolved to display his cruelty, was 
the aged duke of Norfolk, father of the earl of Surrey : on a 
groundless charge, the duke was condemned to be beheaded on 
January 27, 1547, and his life was only saved by the death of 
Henry, a few hours before the period fixed for the duke's 
execution ; he was, however, still retained in prison. 

This reign is remarkable as having witnessed the most fla- 
grant violations of Magna Charta, and the liberties of the 
people. In the struggle of the house of Commons with the 
king, especially in reference to the taxes, the clergy in the 
early part of his reign resisted the demands of the crown with 
as much determination as the Commons. However, the obse- 
quious parliament, having lost its flower in the wars of the 
Boses, actually passed a bill which gave to the written edict of 
the king the force of law, thus carrying England back to the 
days of a despotism unknown to English history ; the most 
arbitrary king that had hitherto possessed the prerogatives of 
his office, now for the first time concentrated in his own per- 
sonal will the spiritual as well as the civil supremacy. ^' Our 
history tells of other tyrants crafty and cruel as this Henry, 
who had slight regard for the life of man, and scrupled not to 
sacrifice friend and foe to their personal ambition. But this 
tyrant stands alone in his preposterous claim of unlimited 
obedience; he would absorb into himself all the inordinate 
powers of popes and councils, to proscribe what shall be truth 
and what untruth ; he would pretend to govern by parliament, 
according to the ancient laws of the realm, and yet procure 
his parliament to enact that his proclamations should have the 
force of statutes ; to the last he looked upon the five mil- 
lions of the people of England as his property." — (Knight, vol. 
2, p. 422.) Still, with all Henry's faults, he was always sur- 
rounded by able men, pre-eminently subject to his will, cer- 
tainly, but still able men ;, in the lower grades of official life, 
too, the remark may be equally applied, — such of the clergy 
and the middle class who were conversant with languages, and 
those of the legal profession, who had efiectually studied 
beyond the technical points of law, were appointed as am- 
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bassadors, secretaries, or to other offices where energy and ability 
were required ; the documents and correspondence which have 
come down to us, all attest to the acuteness of their judgment, 
the keenness of their observation, and attention to their duties. 
The enclosure of waste lands, and the division of estates, 
had been going on for the last fifty years, but it proceeded much 
more rapidly since the dissolution of the abbeys, monasteries, 
and convents ; it brought about a complete revolution in the 
distribution of landed property. The inventory, taken at the 
dissolution of Fountain's Abbey, showed the monks to possess 
2,366 homed cattle, 1,326 sheep, 86 horses, 79 swine, 391 
quarters of wheat, and 392 loads of hay. The * Times,' of 
November 4, 1869, in a long and very valuable article on the 
' Materials for British History,' says, '* What have monks to 
do with manufactures or agricultural chemistry p More, we 
answer, than is generally supposed ; perhaps the late orators 
at Bradford might have taken more than a useful hint, from 
these mediaeval institutions, for their social reforms. The first 
systematic farmers, the first agricultural chemists, the first 
who ventured not so much to give lessons as to put their own 
lessons in practice on social science, were these monks : to 
this very day the broad acres of England bear the impress 
stamped upon them by their former monastic possessors ; the 
meadow, the field, the well-stocked mill stream, the capacious 
bam, the grass more soft and luxuriant, the landscape more 
civilized, show the footsteps of these earliest of scientific far- 
mers, who laboured, prayed, and learned with a vigour and 
earnestness never outdone; — scholars, gentlemen, clergy, all 
in one; they exchanged the manual for the mattock, and 
wrought with hearty goodwill at the stubborn clod, or no less 
stubborn village serf. If he grew rich, it was no more than 
what John Wesley predicted of his followers, — * Godliness is 
gain,' applies equally to a brotherhood of monks, as of 
methodism. It was the law of necessity that from being poor, 
the monk should grow rich ; that his riches should be envied ; 
that Naboth's vineyard should bring upon him the envy of 
the stranger. The vicissitudes and struggles of such a house 
cannot fail to be interesting — ^they cannot be without their 
worth aa illustrating a main element of modem society.*' 
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Much of the trading of the country was carried on as in 
former times, in towns where fairs and markets were held, the 
trades travelling from place to place. The farmer's transactions, 
too, were multitudinous, — ** his people had many occupations 
that demanded more skill than usually belongs to the agricul- 
tuitd labourer, under the modem division of employments : 
to plough, to fence, to sow, to reap, to thrash, to tend cattle 
and sheep, to gather up mast for the hogs, these were common 
services; but the farmer of the sixteenth century, pursued 
many trades in his little homestead ; — ^he had eels in his stew, 
and bees in his garden ; he grew his own hops, and made his 
malt; many of his rough implements were of his own con- 
struction ; he made his own hemp, and twisted his own cart 
ropes ; his flax was cleaned and spun at home ; some of his 
wool he sold to the 'webster,' and some kept the spindles 
moving on his kitchen floor ; he sawed out his own timber ; he 
made his own mud walls round his cattleyard ; he was his own 
farmer ; he killed his sheep and his calf, without the aid of the 
butcher; he made his own candles, and burnt his own wood 
into charcoal ; he cultivated herbs for physic, which his wife 
dried or distilled ; his cheese was manufactured in his own 
press ; and his corn-crops were varied by the culture of saffron 
and mustard seed.'* — (Knight, vol. 2, p. 472.) 

Miscellaneous, — Henry declared king of Ireland, instead of 
lord, iu 1538. The king, a month before his death, endowed 
the magniflcent establishment of Trinity College, in Cambridge, 
for a master aud sixty fellows and scholars ; also, a few days 
before his departure, he restored the church of the Franciscan 
friars, near IS'ewgate, which, with St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and an ample revenue, he gave to the city of London. 

The first lord high admiral, sir James Howard, was ap- 
pointed. The English coasts had for centuries been pretty 
well guarded, but now, on every elevated spot, a beacon and 
flagstaff were placed ; if a foe came near in the day time, the 
signal was sent from hill to hill, or if at night, a thousand 
watch-fires spread the news from the Land's End to Landisfarne, 
or the reverse ; foreigners learned to let us alone on our own 
soil, knowing that whatever were the contentious at home, we 
Bhould fight to the utmost extremity against any foreign foe. 
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Whitehall and St. James's Palace were built. The wealth 
of many of individual trades in Loudon, was the amazement 
of foreigners, and yet £50,000 was considered a large sum for 
one to be possessed of. Mexico was conquered by Cortez, and 
Peru by Pizarro. St. Paul's School was founded by deau 
Colet, in 1510. The College of Physicians was instituted 
by Dr. Linacre, in 1518 ; the sciences of medicine and surgery, 
and their application to the welfare of man, received much 
attention; the college received its charter in 1523. The 
Company of Barbers and Surgeons were united in 1540, but 
their occupations were separated. Stow, the antiquary of 
this period, complains that Londoners were erecting high 
buildings of brick, and he says they did so " in order that they 
might overlook their neighbours." 

The foundation of all statistical inquiry was laid by the legal 
establishment of universal parish registers. Public situations 
were openly bought ; there was small pay but large pecula- 
tion ; bribery in courts of law was common — it even descended 
to the juries of the land. The king enclosed 4,293 acres of 
Hounslow Heath : his example was followed in various other 
parts of the kingdom. Many kinds of fruits, vegetables, <ftc., 
were first cidtivated in England, including cherries, apricots, 
pippins, and hops. 

The Act of Eichard 111. which permitted the importation of 
books from abroad, was repealed in 1534 ; this prohibition ex- 
tended also to Tyndale's * New Testament,' then printed at 
Antwerp. The entire Bible was translated into English iu 
1538, under the authority of Cromwell and Cranmer, and was 
ordered to be sold for 138. 4d. ; Matthew's edition of Miles 
Coverdale, was published in 1537 ; Grafton's edition of Cover- 
dale, was printed at Paris, in 1538. In 1543, an act was 
passed which limited the reading of the Bible to noblemen 
and gentlemen, and prohibited the reading of it to " the lower 
sort," under pain of imprisonment ; ladies might only read it 
privately, and so also might merchants. Classical literature 
began to be extensively studied, and the Greek language was 
for the first time taught at our universities and endowed 
schools. Erasmus, though a native of Holland, was, for a 
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short period, a teacher of Greek at Oxford, and very much 
extended the progress of learning in this country. Wolsey 
commenced building Hampton Court Pakce, Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the College at his native town of Ipswich. Manjr 
grammar schools were founded in this reign. The decay of 
towns became a source of general complaint, and was attributed 
to the abuse of corporate privileges. The population of Lon- 
don was 150,000. The great thoroughfares of London were 
ornamented with fountains ; leaden pipes, conveying the water 
from the conduit-heads, were adopted instead of wooden ones as 
formerly; these fountains have now almost entirely disap- 
peared — ^but they are, in one sense, in process of partial re- 
vival, as " drinking fountains." 

Henry debased the coin more than his predecessors : in 1543, 
he introduces two ounces of alloy to ten ounces of silver ; in 
1545, he made them half alloy, and half pure metal ; in 1546, 
eight ounces of alloy, to four ounces of silver ; further, he coined 
a pound of mixed metal, first into 540 pennies, then into 576 
pennies, instead of 450, as in the reign of Edward IV. : 
Edward YI. coined this, formed of mixed metal, into 864 pen- 
nies. One serious dif&culty in the accumulation of capital was 
removed, in the partial repeal of the usury laws, by limiting the 
rate of interest to ten per cent. The people still clung to 
the old holidays ; this was a cause of grief to the reformers, 
who shut their eyes to the real advantage, physical and moral, 
of occasional relaxation and amusement. Bear-baiting was 
the passion of the multitude of this period, as cock-fighting 
was at a later time, and prize fighting has been in modem 
days. Cotton thread was invented. Queen Catherine Howard 
introduced pins from France; they were considered an ex- 
pensive luxury, and used only by ladies, who, at their marriage, 
had a special allowance, cfdled 'pin money,' as a provision 
for such needful extravagances. The chief coal trade was 
carried on with France ; the latter bought them at Newcastle 
for two shillings per chaldron, selling them at an enormous 
profit ; for three centuries the exportation of coal was pro- 
hibited, for fear the mines should be exhausted, though 
England then had but little employment for this valuable 
mineral. A pound sterling was first called a sovereign. 
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Mancbester had commenced its unrivalled career of com- 
mercial industry. Ship-building was greatly improved and 
extended. The first general Highway Act was passed in 1555. 
The corporation of the Trinity House formed. The office of 
Secretary of State first appointed. The Order of Jesus, or 
Jesuits, was instituted in 1535, by Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, 
but was not regularly organised till 1540. Wales was first repre- 
sented in parliament ; the wages to each member of a county, 
was four shillings per day; for borough members, two 
shillings. Beef and pork were, by an act of Parliament 
passed in 1536, to be sold for one halfpenny per pound ; veal 
and mutton for three farthings per pound. Wages for work- 
men were, by act of Parliament of 1515, threepence and four- 
pence per day. In 1547, in consequence of the suppression of the 
monasteries, a very stringent act was passed against vagabonds 
and beggars. What was the working man's state, receiving 
wages as per Act of 1515, in a coin which, in 1545, would 
only be worth three halfpence, and, in 1550, three farthings ! 
the miserable workmen, therefore, rushed into insurrections, 
and were, by orders of the king who had so debased the coin, 
slaughtered by thousands, and their state was not much im- 
proved, till the reign of Elizabeth. — (See sir Eobert Peel's 
speech in ' Hansard's Debates,' vol. 40, p. 694.) 

Public washing-places were established on the banks of 

rivers where there were towns; this method of cleansing 

clothes, has almost entirely ceased. Bishop Latimer, in one 

of his sermons, says, '^ I do much marvel that London, being 

so rich a city, hath not a burying place without, for no doubt 

it is an unwholesome thing to bury within the city, specially 

at such a time when there be great sickness, so that many die 

together ; I think very verily that a man taketh his death in 

Paul's Churchyard." What would he have said to London 

in the nineteenth century, when the population is upwards of 

two millions, and its wealth increased a thousand fold ! 

Names of Note, — Cardinal Wolaey (1471—1530) ; archbishop Cranmer 
(1489 — 1556) ; he twice escaped the gibbet ; once in 1543, by the interpo- 
sition of the king himself— the only known instance of such an act, on the 
part of Henry ; he was the last bishop of the church in England who 
received his pall from Bome ; Cromwell, (1490 — 1540,) earl of Essex, the 
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Bon of « blacksmith ; Howard, earl of Surrey, (1516 — 1547,) a poet— in 
eoneideration of his services at Flodden, he was restored to the dukedom, 
of Norfolk, forfeited by his father, who was slain at Bosworth, fighting on 
the side of Richard; William Tyndale, (1477—1536), and Miles Cover- 
dale, (1500 — 1536), translators of the Bible ; sir Thomas Wyatt, a poet 
(1503 — 1 541) ; Leland, an antiquary, and author of the * Itinerary" 
<1493— 1552). JEmmtmt foreigners :--Martm Luther, (1483-1546); 
Socmus, the Unitarian (1525—1562) ; Erasmus (1467—1536) ; Qustavus 
Yasa, king of Sweden (1490 — 1560); Copernicus, astronomer (1473—1543); 
Albert Durer (1471—1528), Hans Holbein (1495—1554), artists ; a great 
number of the paintings of the latter were placed at the time in Hampton 
Court Palace, and are still to be seen there. 
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Birih and Beign, — ^Edward VI. was in his tenth year when 
he succeeded his father. Henry, in his new will, had be- 
queathed the throne to his son Edwara, and, in ease of his 
death without children, to his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, 
both of whom the king and his parliament had previously de- 
clared illegitimate. In case of the death of his daughters 
without issue, the descent was to go to Henry's younger sister 
Mary, the queen of France ; to the exclusion of his eldest 
sister Margaret, the queen of Scotland. Henry, in the amended 
will, dated December 30, 1546, had chosen sixteen executors 
to act for Edward during his minority, to which were added a 
second council of twelve persons ; they, with the consent of 
the king, appointed lord Hertford, now created duke of Somer- 
set, the Protector : he was the brother of Jane Seymour, and 
the king's maternal uncle. The names of the executors and 
councillors were so selected, as to render the progress of the 
Eeformation secure. Edward was born at Hampton Court, 
Middlesex, on October 12, 1537, crowned at Westminster, 
February 28, 1547 ; here the boy-king took the coronation 
oath, and was anointed : he proclaimed the usual pardon, but 
the duke of Somerset was practically the king. Edward 
reigned till 1553. He was never married ; though it was the 
special wish of his father, that the union of England and Scot- 
land should be accomplished by the marriage of Edward with 
Mary, queen of Scots. 
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Death, — He died of consumption, July 6, 1553, at Green- 
wich, and was buried at Westminster. He had inherited from 
his mother a weak and delicate constitution ; for some time 
previous to his demise, the duke of Northumberland, odious to 
the people, was always by the side of the young king ; this 
fact has given some colour to the suspicion that Edward was 
poisoned— (' Mostyn*s Diary,* p. 35, and the * Chronicle of 
the Grey Friars.' ) 

Character, — He was learned, mild, and charitable; of a 
comely person, and attentive to state aJOTairs. He was well 
skilled in ancient and modem languages, and general know- 
ledge. He kept a journal or diary, written by himself; it is 
still preserved in the British Museum; in this remarkable 
book, he entered the transactions of his reign. The accounts 
of matters given in it by the young king himself, exhibit little 
expression of feeling, no depth of reasoning — it simply gives 
a record of public affairs from day to day. Sir James 
Mackintosh says, *' It is perhaps somewhat brief and dry for 
so young an author ; but the adoption of such a plan, and the 
accuracy with which it is written, bear marks of an untainted 
taste, and of a considerate mind." 

Wars, — In accordance with Henry's will, the protector en- 
deavoured to unite the crowns of England and Scotland ; but 
the Scots were averse to the union, though there was a treaty, 
under their own Great Seal, that Edward and their young 
queen should marry; in consequence ^of this, Somerset ad- 
vanced against them, and gained the battle of Finkey, near 
Musselburgh, September 10, 1547. Mary of Scots was sent 
for greater security to France, where she soon afterwards mar- 
ried the dauphin. With this battle, the unnatural wars between 
these two kingdoms gradually ceased, — ^the people, of both 
countries, began to see through the folly of both sides appeal- 
ing to the Author of all good for help in the infliction of all 
evil ; and this, more particularly, between two nations in many 
respects similar in origin and language. 

Mem. Events, — The EeformatioD, though strongly op- 
posed by bishop Gardiner, and the princess Mary, the king's 
sister, as well as by frequent popular insurrections, still prop 
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greased under Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury. Admiral 
lord Seymour, of Sudley, a man of great ambition, mar- 
ried Catherine Parr, the widow of the late king, at which 
his brother, the duke of Somerset, was so very jealous, 
that he detained the queen's jewels, which the king had 
given her; the queen was very wroth at this. She soon after 
gave birth to a daughter, and herself died September 7, 1548. 
Her death opened a new path of ambition to lord Seymour — 
the hand of the princess Elizabeth, then in her sixteenth year. 
She certainly appears to have encouraged his suit with many 
familiarities — Q Burleigh Papers.') His brother opposed this 
intimacy, and had him arrested, in January, 1549, and sent 
to the Tower ; here Seymour demanded a trial, which the duke 
refused, and by a bill of attainder, he was condemned and exe- 
cuted on March 20, the warrant b^iog signed by the duke of 
Somerset, Cranmer, and others. No ' state necessity ' appears 
to justify the duke's being a party to taking his brother's life : 
Seymour was ambitious— perhaps even aimed at superseding 
the duke; still, the great cause of offence to the latter, evidently 
arose from the former having frequently advised the king to 
take the governing power into his own hands. Somerset, at 
all events, might have allowed his brother a proper trial, to 
defend himself — if a pardon was not admissible, a commutation 
of the sentcDce would have been approved by the great majority 
of the land. Ket, a tanner, raised an insurrection in Norfolk, 
which was soon suppressed at Norwich, and the pnme 
mover hung on a tree. Soon afterwards, a conspiracy was 
formed against the protector : haviog lost much of his popu- 
larity by the execution of his brother, he was accused of high 
treason by Dudley, earl of Warwick, and committed to the 
Tower : here he remained a prisoner till February 6, 1550, 
when he was released on the payment of a fine of ten thou- 
sand poimds. He was arrested again on October 16, 1551, 
and executed January 22, 1552. The earl of Warwick, who 
was created duke of Northumberland, succeeded him as pro- 
tector. 

Throughout this reign there was little or no persecution on 
account of religion, at all events of the kind which had been 
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practised in the preceding one. Bishops Bonner, Gurdiner, 
Ton stall, Heath, and Day, being, however, exceptions ; they 
were imprisoned in the Fleet and Tower for a considerable 
time, and only released on the death of the king. Although 
Edward did his best to prevent his sister Mary exercising 
the Eoman Catholic religion, in which she had been brought 
up, still he was merciful to those whom the members of his 
government marked out for destk'uction. In Edward's Journal 
of March 18, 1551, appears the following : " The lady Mary, 
my sister, came to me at Westminster, where, after salutations, 
she was called with my council, into an inner chamber ; where 
was declared how long I had suffered her Mass, in hope of her 
reconciliation, and how, now being no hope, which I perceived 
in her letters, except I saw some short amendment, I could 
not bear it. She answered, ' that her soul was G-od's, and 
her faith she would not change, nor dissemble her opinion 
with contrary doings.' It was said, I constrained not her 
faith, but willed her not as a king to rule, but as a subject to 
obey ; and that her example might breed too much inconve- 
nience.** Subsequently an order was issued to forbid her 
domestics attending the religious services at her residence. 
During no previous period of our history, did commerce 
flourish so much : the geographical discoveries of Cabot and 
Columbus, in the reign of the sixth Henry, had tended to 
foster a spirit of commercial enterprise in all parts of the 
then known world. Cabot was pensioned by Edward. The 
greatly increased demand for woollen cloths for the use of sai- 
lors and others, now brought Leeds and Wakefield into exist- 
ence as manufacturing towns. A naval expedition, consisting of 
three ships, under sir Hugh Willoughby, was despatched in 
1533, to find a north-east passage to China, but without suc- 
cess ; nearly the whole of the crew having been frozen to death 
off Nova Zembla. Subsequently, Bichard Chancellor, the 
commander of one of Willoughby 's vessels, made a successful 
attempt to penetrate as far as the spot where the port of Arch- 
angel was afterwards constructed : this led to an interview, at 
Moscow, with the fierce czar, Ivan, and the commencement of 
a very lucrative trade with Bussia. 

l2 
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' By the lutrigueB of North urn berloDd, the king was per- 
suaded that his sisters, having been declared illegitimate, had 
no right to succeed him. Edward, therefore, bequeathed the 
crown by will, to lady Jane Grey, daughter of the marchio- 
ness of Dorset, (who had been created duchess of Suftblk,) to 
the exclusion of Mary and Elizabeth : she reigned only ten 
days, July 10 — 20, 1553, and was deposed by Mary. Lady- 
Jane G-rey was also the granddaughter of Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, and Mary, widow of Louis XII., of France. She had 
been induced to marry lord Guildford Dudley, son of the duke 
of Northumberland ; it was the latter who had secured the 
succession in her favour. The subsequently celebrated Cecil, 
the secretary of state, foresaw the signs of the times, and re- 
fused to take part in these transactions ; though ordered to 
write a proclamation, in which Mary was called a ' bastard,' 
he refused — Northumberland, therefore, wrote it with his own 
hand, and Jane, " the queen,'* signed it. 

Lords-lieutenants of counties were instituted in this reign, 
in consequence of the numerous insurrections. There were 
numerous riots, which had their origin in the great distress of 
the poor and aged, caused chiefly by the suppression of the 
convents and monasteries by Henry VIII. ; very many thou- 
sands, who had formerly been* accustomed to look to these in- 
stitutions for succour in their distress, were deprived of their aid 
without finding kindred substitutes. To abate this ** uisance,** 
as parliament called it, special acts against vagrancy were 
passed, with severe punishments to all offenders. Even their 
former benefactors, the monks and nuns, were mostly reduced to 
absolute want, which added much to the excited feelings of the 
poor. Somerset House, in the Strand, was built by the Pro- 
tector, chiefly from the revenues which he had derived from 
the suppressed chantries, free chapels, and churches ; the two 
former are said to have realised £47,000 — the proceeds of the 
latter are unknown. The Protector borrowed three cartloads 
of manuscript books from the Guildhall library, which he 
never returned. 

A new coinage was issued, the gold pieces being of the value 
of twenty shillings, ten shillings, five shillings, and two shillings 
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and sixpence ; the silver pieces were of the value of one shil- 
ling, and sixpence. The Book of Psalms was translated into 
verse by Sternhold and Hopkins in 1551. A law was passed 
to permit Protestant clergymen to marry ; two thirds of the 
bouse of Commons voted in favour of the measure, but it 
received much opposition in the house of Peers ; an amended 
bill was ultimately passed by the upper house, and received 
the assent of the lower ; it stated, " that though it were to be 
wished that the clergy should observe perpetual celibacy, as 
more becoming their spiritual character, rendering them more 
able to attend to their ministry, releasing them from worldly 
cares and embarrassments, still so many inconveniences had 
arisen from compulsive continency, that it was deemed better 
to allow to such who could not contain, the use of matrimony." 

Numerous statutes against treason, especially, as Blackstone 
Bays (book 4, c. 6), " those new-fangled treasons of the bloody 
reign of Henry VIII.," were repealed, as well as the validity 
of the proclamations of the king in council established in the 
previous reigns ; retaining, however, the penalties for denying 
the king's supremacy. 

A new code of articles of religion was thought advisable ; 
Cranmer drew up forty-two, from which the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the Established Church were formed, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The Protestant liturgy and catechism were com- 
piled by the archbishop, and Ridley, bishop of London, and 
published in English by the authority of Parliament. By the 
act of Parliament — "Eor the Uniformity of Service in the 
Church of England," the archbishop of Canterbury, and sundry 
other bishops, were ordered, " by the aid of the Holy Ghost," 
to set forth the " Book of Common Prayer;" two editions of 
which, in folio, were printed, in 1540, as fast as the presses of 
Bichard G-rafton and Edward Whitchurch could respectively 
produce them : the price was "2s. 2d. in sheets, and 3s. 8d. in 
boards." It was partially based, with considerable variations, 
upon the ancient Catholic service as contained in the * Missal.* 
(Strype's * Cranmer,' vol. 2, p. 518.) In 1551, a revised edition 
was issued. The Book of Homilies was also compiled by 
Cranmer and Eidley, under the direction of the king. 
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ChriBt's Hospital, London, was re-founded in 1552, bj Ed- 
ward. The original foundation dates back as far as the reign 
of Henrj III. Some time after the arrival in England, in 
1224, of the Franciscan, or Grey Friars, the contributions of 
the citizens, and the liberality of the king and queen, helped 
them to found t he schools and hospital now known as Christ's 
and Bartholomew's Hospitals. St. Thomas's Hospital, also, foun- 
ded in the reign of Henry III., was re-founded by Edward VI. 
He also re-foundcd many other charitable institutions through- 
out the kingdom, especially the grammar schools of Bedford, 
Birmingham, Macclesfield, and Shrewsbury. St. Stephen's 
Chapel was given to the Commons to hold their meetings. 
In the parliament of February 1550, the eldest sons of peers 
for the first time were allowed to sit in the house of Commons. 

This was the period in which foreigners commenced seeking 
shelter in England for freedom from oppression, either on 
religious or political grounds. The dreadful pestilence, called 
the sweating sickness, which had prevailed at intervals between 
1483 and 1551, entirely disappeared in the latter year. 

Names of Note, — Seymour j Somerset ; Northumberland. Joan Boucher, 
or Joan of Kent, who was burned for heresy ; sir James Mackintosh says, 
" The execution was delayed for a year by the compassionate scruples of 
Edward, who refused to sign it. It must be owned, with regret, that his 
conscientious hesitation was borne down by the authority and importimity 
of Cranmer ; though the reasons of that prelate rather silenced than satis- 
fied the boy, who, as he set his hands to the warrant, said, with tears in his 
eyes, to the archbishop, * If I do wrong, since it was in submission to your 
authority, you must answer for it to &od.' " Mr. Hallam, in his * Con- 
stitutional History ' (vol. 1, c. 2), calls this "a stain upon Cranmer's 
memory, which nothing but his own death could have lightened." And, 
again (vol. 1, p. 95), *' Tolerance in religion, it is well known, so unani- 
mously admitted (at least verbally), even by theologians in the present 
century, was seldom considered as practicable, much less as a matter of 
right, during the period of the Reformation." Some, however, partially 
doubt the authenticity of these statements in reference to Joan's con- 
demnation. 

(43.) MART I. 
Birth and Reign.—She was the daughter of Henry VIII. by 
bis first wife Catherine of Arragon ; bora at Greenwich in 
,6 ; was crowned at Westminster, October 1, 1553, Anne 
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of Cleves and Elizabeth being in the procession. Mary reigned 
from 1553 to 1558. 

Mary was at Hunsdon, in Hertfordshire, wheii her brothei^- 
died ; she was informed of the position of affairs, and of the 
danger of her person : on hearing of which she took horse for 
her manor of Kenninghall, in Norfolk, thence to Eramlingham 
Castle, whence she wrote, on July 15, to the Council, and 
claimed their allegiance ; an army, headed by the duke of Nor* 
thumberland, was sent against her, on the 13th. On passing 
through the city, it was coolly received by the people, " none 
wishing it * G-od speed,' though bishop Ridley was preaching 
with great vehemence in favour of lady Jane, at Paul's Cross." 
Mary daily gained additions to her cause ; she remained at the 
Castle tin July 31 ; she then went forth in the state of a queen, 
surrounded with the nobility, gentry, and upwards of thirty 
thousand armed men : all in this retinue refused to receive any 
pay. A letter of the period states — " Q-reat was the triumph 
here at London ; for my part I never saw the like, and by the 
report of others, the like was never seen ; the number of caps 
that were thrown up at the proclamation of Mary were not to 
be told ; the earl of Pembroke threw away his cap full of 
angelletes ; I saw myself many thrown out at the windows for 
joy ; the bonfires were without number, and what with shout- 
ing and crying of the people, and ringing of the bells, there 
could no one hear what another said, besides banquetings and 
singing in the streets for joy." The queen arrived in London 
on August 3 ; Elizabeth had joined her in her progress, at the 
head of a hundred and fifty horse. ^' The people did not takd 
up the interest of Mary as a recognition of the Catholic element^ 
though they were not indifferent to this matter, still they ac- 
cepted her with joy because they knew she was the direct heir 
to the throne, and that the attempt to set her aside was 
the unjust act of a few ambitious and unscrupulous men t 
indeed, there were many decided Protestants amongst her first 
adherents." 

Marriage, — In reference to this matter the house of Com* 
mons presented a petition to the queen, representing the feeling 
of the people on this question, and a prayer that she would 
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many some one of her own country ; unfortunately for herself, 
she resolved upon performing, her promise, and married, on 
July 26, 1654, at Winchester, Philip, son of Charles V., em- 
peror of Germany and king of Spain. She had no children. 
Kext year Philip became king of Spain ; feeling vexed, and 
tired of the society of his wife, whose strong affection for him 
was very ill requited, as well as weary of the English people, 
he returned to Spain on August 29, 1556, and succeeded his 
&ther in his domiuions ; he returned to England in March 

1667, for a short stay. 

The Spanish alliance was very distasteful to Mary's subjects : 
Philip, feeling this, did his best to cultivate and deserve the 
good opinion of the people ; he also brought with him one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand crowns, and a multitude of presents, 
— ^the former was conveyed to the Tower, on twenty cars, con- 
taining one hundred and one chests of silver ; he also settled 
a jointure of £60,000 on the queen, and gave to Elizabeth a 
diamond of the value of four thousand ducats. But it was all 
to no purpose ; the original feeling with which his retinue was 
received by the " boys of London," continued even till his 
death, at Madrid, in 1698. 

Death, — For years she had been afflicted with dropsy, her 
sufferings from which were increased by the neglect and 
coolness of her husband ; and the consciousness of being dis- 
liked by her subjects, on account of her marriage with a 
Catholic prince, caused her death, at London, November 17, 

1668. In a Council, held just before her death, she declared 
her wish that Elizabeth should be her successor, on her sister's 
promising to adhere to the Homan Catholic religion. She was 
buried at Westminster. The neglect of Philip, and her vehe- 
ment disappointment at having no children, combined with the 
persecution which she had received almost from her birth (as 
her mother had before her) all tended to make Mary, and those 
about her, suspicious and unhappy. 

Character, — She was " short of stature, well made, thin, deli- 
cate, and moderately pretty ; her eyes were lively — she inspired 
reverence and respect, even fear, wherever she turned them ; 
but she was rash, disdainful, in public matters parsimonious, 
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though, privately, charitable ; her voice was deep, like that of 
a man ; she spoke iive languages ; was endowed with humility 
and patience, but withal high spirited, courageous, and resolute 
in affairs of state, especially in avoiding the increase of the 
burthens of her people." From the peculiar circumstances of 
her position, she has the credit of but few qualities either 
estimable or amiable. And yet she was devotedly sincere in 
her attachment to the Boman Catholic faith, was susceptible 
of true friendship, and, in many instances, gave undoubted 
proofs of her resolution and vigour of mind. 

Wa/r%, — The war with France was brought to an ignoble end 
by the loss of Calais (Jan. 7, 1558), after being two hundred 
and ten years in the possession of the English. It was taken 
by the duke of Gruise, after a siege of eight days. The loss so 
affected Mary, that she declared that at her death the word 
Calais would be found engraven upon her heart. Though it 
tarnished the reputation of the country, still, if properly viewed, 
it ought to have been considered a national benefit, so expen- 
sive and useless had been its possession to this country. 

Mem. Events. — The first act of Mary's reign displayed a 
tenderness of feeling which raised the people's hopes for the 
future : she went to the Tower, claimed the prisoners as her 
own, and restored to liberty the aged duke of Norfolk, who had 
been in prison ever since the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIII., with his unexecuted sentence hanging over his head ; 
she also released from confinement bishops Bonner, G-ardiner, 
and Tonstall, the dowager duchess of Somerset, and others, on 
the same day. The Protestants, however, foresaw that perse- 
cutions were at hand, and all who could left the country, feeling 
assured that the miseries which Mary had been compelled to 
endure through Cranraer's sentence of divorce against her 
mother — her own declared illegitimacy — and the persecutions 
of all who adhered to the Roman Catholic faith — would tend 
to bring about a re-action against themselves. Mary, perhaps, 
would have adopted a gentler course, had she been left to her 
own choice; the enthusiasm with which the bloodless revolution 
in her favour had been hailed by the people, would have con- 
tinued, had she limited the taking of life to political offences. 
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refraining from applying it to religious parties and principles ; 
the restoration of the Soman Catholic faith might not then 
have been difficult for her — or even, perhaps, future sovereigns 
— had she, by the aid of her own judgment and judicious coun- 
cillors, solely aimed at the religious aspect of the question, 
irrespective of the ofben contested civil matters in reference 
either to the control or influence of the pope in the internal 
affairs of the kingdom ; she retained the Hitle' of the Supreme 
Head of the Church in England, in a political sense — she 
should have put it in practice ; her subjects were not in general 
opposed to the restoration of the ancient worship, still they 
were, very properly, extremely sensitive of the papal jurisdic- 
tion : but she was surrounded with evil advisers, who urged 
her on to measures of severity. Dr. Maitland asserts that 
" much of the religious persecution had its origin in the bitter 
and revUing spirit as well as rashness of the actions of the 
exiled and continental reformers." She, however, soon found 
out that though she could restore the ceremonial of the Homan 
Catholic religion, it was impossible to recover to their former 
uses the property and endowments of the monasteries and other 
religious houses, which had either been squandered away by 
Henry VIII., or had fallen into the possession of the laity. 
She set her nobles an example of her sincerity, by restoring to 
the Eoman Catholic church, all the lands and property which 
had fallen into the possession of the crown ; she also passed an 
act which, whilst it restored the tenths and first-fruits of the 
church, had many valuable clauses, — that the revenues so 
restored should be appropriated to the increase of poor livings, 
finding able priests to instruct the people, and for the exhibition 
of poor scholars. 

The ambitious duke of Northumberland, who, to accomplish 
his desires, caused Edward to change the succession, and sub- 
sequently proclaimed lady Jane, was executed at Tower hill, 
August 22, 1653. Lady Jane Grey, who had been proclaimed 
queen against her own inclination, was seized, on Mary's acces- 
sion : she resigned all claim to the throne ; but Mary's friends 
persuaded her that her crown would never be safe as long as 
lady Jane Grey was alive ; Mary undertook her defence ; she 
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could not find in her heart or conscience to put her cousin to 
death, asserting that Jane had only been a puppet in Northum- 
berland's hands ; however, the subsequent insurrection of sir 
Thomas Wyatt favoured the opinion of her opponents, — so 
that she was ultimately beheaded, together with her husband 
(Feb. 12, 1654) ; the duke of Suffolk, her father (Feb. 23) ; and 
other persons who had espoused her cause, suffered the same 
penalty ; sir Nicholas Throgmorton defended himself with such 
surpassing ability that he escaped punishment. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt attempted to excite a rebellion in Jane's favour, in Kent, 
in January, 1554, availing himself of the excitement on the 
proposed Spanish marriage. On February 1, he was at Deptford, 
and the same day the queen, with great self-command and 
determination, went to G-uildhall to demand the assistance of 
the citizens : — " Now, loving subjects, what I am you right 
well know ; I am your queen, to whom at my coronation, when 
I was wedded to this realm and to the laws of the same, (the 
spousal ring whereof I have on my finger, which never hitherto 
was, nor hereafter shall be left off,) ye promised your obedience 
unto me ; and that I am the right and true inheritor to the 
crown of this realm of England, I not only take all Christendom 
to witness, but also your Acts of Parliament confirming the 
same. And certainlv if I either did know or think that the 
marriage should either turn to the danger or loss of any of you, 
my loving subjects, or to the detriment or injuring of any part 
or parcel of the royal estate of this realm of England, I would 
never consent ^thereunto, neither would I ever marry while I 
lived. And, on the word of a queen, I promise and assure you, 
that if it shall not probably appear before the nobility and 
commons in the high court of parliament, that this marriage 
shall be for the singular benefit and commodity of all the whole 
realm, that then I shall abstain, not only from this marriage, 
but also fipom any other whereof peril may ensue to this most 
noble realm. Whereof now, as good faithful subjects, pluck 
up your hearts, and, like true men, stand fast with your lawful 
prince against these rebels, both [our enemies and yours, and 
fear them not." The day after all parties joined in a demon- 
stration in Mary's favour, — every householder was in arms,— 
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"even the justices, serjeants-at-law, and other lawyers, pleaded 
in harness ; the gates of London-bridge were closed, its draw- 
bridge cut down, the shops were shut, there was constant 
running up and down for weapons and harness." 

Sir Thomas Wyatt proceeded to Kingston, thence to Brent- 
ford, Knightsbridge, aud Piccadilly, or, rather, " the way to 
£ieading," as it was then called, a highway amidst fields, hedges, 
and trees ; as he approached the court, the queen appears to 
have been almost the only person endowed with sense and 
courage. " Some soldiers came to her, crying, * All is lost ! 
away, away ! a barge, a barge!* but the queeu never changed 
her cheer, nor would remove one foot off the house." From 
the village of Charing he proceeded down the highway of the 
Strand to Temple-bar and Ludgate, where he was met with 
the words, — " Avaunt, traitor ! thou shalt not come in here." 
He rested awhile at Belle Savage gate, and then turned back 
purposeless ; after a skirmish at Temple-bar, a herald caused 
him to yield, and sir Maurice Berkeley receiving his submission 
(Feb. 7, 1554), carried him behind his horse to court ; from 
"Whitehall to the Tower was his last journey — he was executed 
April 12, 1654. 

Mary was devoted to the Roman Catholic religion ; she was 
unquestionably sincere in her opinions ; during the lives of her 
father and brother she had borne many griefs and trials with 
fortitude, — during this period, too, she was never open to any 
charge of impropriety of conduct ; still, though her courage 
and intellect commanded attention, her intentions were the 
subject of much suspicion. As far as she felt safe in doing so, 
she restored her faith to its former supremacy in England ; 
those who supported her views she advanced, though she pro- 
fessed to grant liberty of conscience to all. Violent perse- 
cutions, however, were commenced against the Protestants 
(1565), and bishop Hooper suffered at Grloucester, February 9 ; 
on the following day Alfonso de Castro, a Spanish friar, and 
Philip's confessor, preached before the king ; he " inveighed 
against the burning of men, saying, that they learned it not in 
scripture to put any man to death for conscience ; but, on the 
contrary, rather to let him live aud be converted." E-idley, 
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bishop of London, and Latimer, bisliop of Worcester, suffered 
death at Oxford, on October 16. 

Elizabeth became a convert to the Catholic faith in 1553, 
attended the religious services of the court, and had a chapel 
of her own. Mary appears to have doubted her sincerity ; 
whereupon Elizabeth ** prayed God that the earth might open 
and swallow her up alive, if she were not a true Roman Catho- 
lic." The indignation of Cranmer at this event caused him to 
write and preach against it, and the Catholic faith ; he also 
printed and circulated his opinions : thereupon the council sent 
for the archbishop, and *' after a long and serious debate com- 
mitted him to the Tower (Sept. 8), as well for the treason 
committed by him against the queen, as for the aggravating 
the same his offence by spreading abroad seditious bills, and 
moving tumults to the disquietness of the present state." 
Here he remained till his removal to Oxford, where Cranmer, 
who had been induced to sign a recantation of his opinions, 
exhorted his hearers " to obey the king and queen, to love one 
another, to be good to the poor ;" he then declared, " that he 
believed in God, in every article of the Eoman Catholic faith, 
and every word and sentence taught by our Saviour, his 
apostles, and prophets, in the Old and New Testament." He 
was burned at the stake, in March 1556, for re-asserting his 
belief in the Protestant religion. When at the stake he said, 
" And now I come to the great thing that troubleth my con- 
science more than any other thing that ever I said or did in 
my life, and that is, the setting abroad of writings contrary to 
the truth ; where here now I renounce and refuse, as things 
written with my hand, contrary to the truth which I thought 
in my heart, and written for fear of death and to save my life." 
He then held out his right hand in the flames, till it was con- 
sumed, exclaiming, — " this unworthy hand !" 

Stripped of his prison dress, the aged Latimer " stood bolt 
upright in his shroud, and says — ' Be of good cheer, master 
Ridley, and play the man ! We shall this day light up such a 
candle, by God's grace, in England, as shall never be put out.' " 
It ought, however, in common fairness to be added, that the 
Protestant party were nearly to a man anxious to rebel against 
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and depose tbe queen, and that thej were regarded not only as 
heretics, but as traitors. 

At the close of 1554, the Eoman Catholic religion, by aid of 
parliament, was almost restored, but not without much oppo- 
sition from the Protestant divines. The nobles also refused to 
follow the queen's example, in giving up the church lands, of 
which they had possessed themselves during the two last 
reigns ; they said — " They would never part from their abbey- 
lands as long as they were able to wear a sword by their sides." 
Besides, the spoils of the church, which had either been given 
or sold by Henry to his favourites, had now become, by sales 
or bequests, divided and sub-divided amongst so many thou- 
sands, that almost every family of opulence had reason to 
deprecate such a measure ; cardinal Pole granted a dispensation, 
that all the present proprietors should hold them free from all 
scruple of conscience, or impeachment in the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

To extinguish heresy in her kingdom appeared to Mary 
a religious duty; hence the many prosecutions which have 
made her name so notorious during her short reign : nearly 
three hundred persons suffered death for political offences 
and their religious opinions. These lamentable proceedings 
excited much ill feeling, which, in its turn, produced many 
retaliatory punishments, very much to be lamented. On 
neither side was natural religious freedom understood, nor 
were the claims of conscience regarded. Elizabeth herself nar- 
rowly escaped the scaffold; the queen was frequently counselled 
to take her life, as the only means of safety for her kingdom, 
but Mary's natural kindness preserved her from the perpe- 
tration of this atrocity. Elizabeth said, "Among earthly 
things, I chiefly wish this one, that there were as good sur- 
geons for making anatomies of hearts, that might show my 
thoughts to your majesty, as there are expert physicians of the 
bodies." John Sogers, one of the first who was burned in 
Sraithfield, asserted, " The queen would have done well enough 
if it had not been for her council;" Ross, a celebrated preacher, 
on the eve of the new year (1556), " publicly prayed in his 
sermon, that God would either convert the heart of the queen 
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to Protestantism, or take her out of the world.*' Sir James 
Mackintosh says, " The firm endurance of sufferings by the 
martyrs of conscience, if it be rightly contemplated, is the most 
consolatory spectacle in the clouded life of man ; far more en- 
nobling and sublime than the outward victories of virtue, which 
must be partly won by weapons not her own, and are often the 
lot of her foulest foes. Magnanimity in enduring pain for the 
sake of conscience, is not, indeed, an unerring mark of recti- 
tude ; but it is, of all other destinies, that which most exalts 
the sect or party whom it visits, and bestows on their story an 
undying command over the hearts of their fellow-men." (His- 
tory, vol. 2, p. 327.) " In looking back upon the awful trans- 
actions of this time of persecution, let us not form too severe a 
judgment of the evil deeds of our erring forefathers ; it was not 
a time when the rights of conscience, looking beyond the 
opinions of the alternate dominant creeds, could be adequately 
acknowledged by Boman Catholic or Protestant; the broad 
foundation upon which to establish those rights was undoubt- 
edly laid in the principles of the Beformation, but it has 
required the struggles of three centuries to make these rights 
a living rule of charitable action, even in secular legislation 
and the sacred claims of private judgment. In the persecution 
of heretics, the very heretics themselves were ready to become 
persecutors." — (Knight, vol. 3, pp. 87-8.)* 

It was the lot of Mary to live in an age of religious into- 
lerance, when to punish the professors of erroneous doctrine 
was inculcated as a duty, no less by those who rejected, than 
by those who asserted, the papal authority ; the infamy of the 
persecution on either side is lamentable, both in a religious and 
political sense : at the contemplation of such persecutions the 
mind is struck with horror, and learns to bless the legislation 

* We cannot refrain, once for all, stating our obligation to Mr. Charles 
Knight'8 * History of England,' now in the course of publication j differing, 
as we sometimes do, from his statements, we, without hesitation, assert that 
it is beyond all question the most readable book, of an elaborate kind, we 
have of our country's annals. It richly merits the praises rendered to it 
by lord Brougham^ * The Ttmes^ and * The AtheruBum,* Its hundreds of 
illustrations, too, may be said to enrich as well as illustrate the text. 
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of a more tolerant age, in which dissent from established forms, 
though in some countries still punished with civil disabilities, 
is nowhere liable to the penalties of death. 

Marj refused to take part in ' royal progresses,' — a cause of 
expense and inconvenience to the people ; in the summer she 
contented herself with frequent visits to Croydon, her chief 
amusement there being to walk out and inquire into the wants 
and circumstances of the poor people in the neighbourhood, 
and in contributing to their comfort. 

During this reign coaches were first seen in England : before 
their introduction ladies rode in litters, or on horseback behind 
their squires ; hackney coaches, so called from the village of 
Hackney, near London, not having been introduced till 1625. 
The manufacture of drinking-glasses was first begun in Eng- 
land. Flax and hemp were grown, and the use of starch 
discovered. Sheffield was famous for its cutlery and black- 
smiths. Leland calls Manchester " the fairest, the best built, 
the quickest, and most populous town in Lancashire." 

In this reign the first commercial treaty with Eiussia was 
executed ; it gave origin to the " Russian Company," and 
tended to a most valuable increase of reciprocal and profitable 
trade. The commercial interests of the country were well 
attended to ; Mary with difficulty abolished the injurious pri- 
vileges which previous sovereigns had granted to the Easterling 
and Hanse-town merchants. 

Beards at this time were worn of a great length ; those of 
Gardiner and Pole, in their portraits, are of unusual dimensions; 
they were sometimes used as toothpick-cases ; — the celebrated 
Coligny, a French admiral, always carried his toothpick in his 
beard. Anne of Cleves died in 1557. Mary, queen of Scots, 
marries the dauphin of France, in 1558. 

Some of king Philip's silver, to the value of £50,000, was 
nearly stolen from the Exchequer, on March 18, 1556 ; it was 
to be applied to the purpose of raising a rebellion against the 
queen. Dr. John Dee, the astrologer, lived in this reign ; he 
nearly lost his life "for endeavouring, by enchantments, to 
destroy queen Mary and raise up Elizabeth." 

Trinity College, Oxford, founded by sir Thomas Pope, in 
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1651 ; and St. John's (on the site of Bernard's College, the 

foundation of archbishop Chicheley), by sir Thomas White, 

in 1661. Mary restored a depreciated currency to its original 

value, ordered a new coinage, charging the whole loss on 

her treasury ; she also remitted the subsidy of four shillings in 

the pound on land, and two shillings and eightpence on goods, 

which had been granted the crown in the previous reign. 

Names of Note. — Cardinal Pole (1500 — 1558) — he waa the son of the 
countess of Salisbury, who was beheaded in the Tower by order of Henry 
Vm. : this princess was the last but one of the royal line of Plantagenet. 
The cardinal died the same day as the queen, and left a good name behind 
him. Bishops Oardiner (1483 — 1555) and Bonner (1510— 1569), zealous 
supporters of Catholicism ; Cranmer (1489—1556), Latimer (1480—1555), 
Ridley (1500—1555), and others, who suffered for maintaining the Pro- 
testant doctrmes j John de Feckenham, abbot of Westminster, chaplain to 
Bonner, and the last mitred abbot who sat in the house of Lords ; he 
interceded with Mary for the release of Elizabeth, who was under restraint 
for her religion ; Sebastian Cabot (1477 — 1557), a noted merchant and 
navigator, in the three previous reigns as well as in this. 

(44.) ELIZABETH. 

Birth and Beign, — She was the daughter of Henry VIII. by 
Anne Boleyn ; was bom at G-reenwich, Sept. 7, 1633, ascended 
the throne, Nov. 17, 1558, crowned at "Westminster, Jan. 15, 
1559, and reigned from 1558 to 1603. She was never married. 

She buried her sister with all the solemnities and ceremonials 
of the Catholic ritual. The progress of the queen from the 
Tower to Westminster, on the day previous to her coronation, 
is fully described by Holinshed in his * Chronicles ;' the 
unanimity with which her accession had been received by the 
nation, was partly due to her cautiously concealed intentions in 
reference to the subject of religion. Her demeanour, however, 
during the gorgeous progress, clearly proved that she felt her 
hold and duration of power depended on the affections of the 
people. Though she had abundance of the haughty and im- 
perious qualities inherited from her father, still it soon became 
evident that she was determined to base her claim to the 
security of her throne upon the broadest possible foundation ; 
she had the sagacity to see that the time had gone by for the 
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BOTereign to depend upon the power or fear of the rich and 
noble — hence her determination, in the midst of many dangers 
and difficulties, to throw herself on the good feelings of the 
great majority of her subjects. The popularity of her reign 
caused the 17th of November to be called ' The Queen's Day/ 
even up to the present century. Elizabeth gave being to the 
first generation of a council of statesmen, by profession, that 
England produced. 

Death, — At the beginning of 1602 she grewr deeply melan- 
choly ; she, however, persisted in making her annual progress, 
and in the autumn, on horseback, joining in the amusements 
and labours of the chase : subsequently she became so absorbed 
in grief as almost to refuse sustenance, sitting for days by 
herself, without changing her dress, and giving way to the 
most unpleasant reflections ; by some historians it is said that 
it was through the loss of her last favourite, the earl of Essex. 
She died at Richmond, March 24, 1603, tranquilly breathing 
her last whilst asleep, and was buried at "Westminster. 

Character. — She possessed a great native vigour of mind, 
which had been very much improved in retirement during the 
whole of her sister's reign. Her judgment, capacity, and 
economy, have gained for her the admiration of posterity. 
She was tall and commanding, but without much pretension to 
beauty ; she could boast of agreeable features, large blue eyes, 
— hands, the elegant symmetry of which she was proud to 
display on every occasion ; she was also learned, sprightly, and 
agreeable, but very imperious and despotic in her government, 
and a perfect mistress in the art of dissembling. The behead- 
ing of Mary queen of Scots, by her command, in 1587, is a 
very great stain on her character. 

Still, notwithstanding the serious differences which had sprung 
up between the various Protestant persuasions, the sound judg- 
ment of Elizabeth, and the great ability of sir WilUam Cecil, 
soon put her at the summit of the Protestant party in Europe^ 
— hence begun a struggle which claimed all the wisdom of her 
council, the decision and foresight of her own character, and 
the energies of all whom she enlisted in her cause ; she became 
the leader in this matter, — her whole reign was embued witii 
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its pnnciplea ; daring the entire period, it must be admitted, 
amidst mnch dissembling and duplicity, the English mind, 
through her, asserted itself with a vigour and determination 
which brought forth the national intellect, and displayed its 
courage in an eminent degree. With all her faults, we must not 
forget how much of the cause of progress, during her own and 
subsequent reigns, we owe to Elizabeth ; when she came to 
the throne, England was only a second-rate kingdom — she left 
it, at least, as one of the first : the judgment of posterity has 
numbered her among the greatest and most fortunate of our 
sovereigns. 

Wars, — (1.) Philip II. of Spain, soon after the death of his 
wife Mary, sisfcer of Elizabeth, made proposals of marriage to 
the queen, with a condition that she should become a Eoman 
Catholic ; partly in resentment of her refusal, and the frequent 
damages committed on the Spanish coast, colonies, and ship- 
ping, by the English sailors, with the sanction of Elizabeth, — 
Philip, on hearing of the death of Mary queen of Scots, 
(which he considered an unprecedented insult to the majesty 
of sovereigns,) fitted out a fleet, called the ''Invincible 
Armada," for the invasion of England, consisting of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six ships, with a burthen of 59,120 tons, 3,165 
pieces of cannon, 8,746 mariners, besides a large number of 
slaves, and 21,639 soldiers ; the fleet had also a large quantity 
of trading vessels, with provisions ; besides which, they were 
to be joined in the channel by another fleet, equipped in the 
Netherlands with 35,000 men ; and a third army, under the duke 
of Guise, was to land on the western coast. The spirit dis- 
played throughout the country was gratifying to Elizabeth; 
for example, she applied to the citizens of London as to what 
they would do, and suggested five thousand men and fifteen 
ships, — the city prayed her majesty to accept ten thousand 
men and thir^-three ships, all amply furnished, at their ex- 
pense. In the country the enthusiasm was as great, though 
harvest-time was at hand, — ^the wheat and oats, the rye and 
barley, were to be gathered by the old men, the women, and 
the children ; the fishermen along the sea-shore were hovering 
about the ships instead of casting their nets ; the beacon-fires 

h2 
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along the coast, from the Land's-end to Landisfarne, were 
burned during the nights, to tell the people to watch and pray 
for help and safety. The queen on horseback, with a general's 
staff in her hand and a steel corslet on her breast, reviewed a 
large body of the troops which she had prepared to defend the 
kingdom, at Tilbury Fort, in Essex,— there was a bridge of boats 
to Oravesend. The Spanish Armada was opposed at sea by an 
inferior English fleet of thirty ships, under the command of 
lord Howard of Effingham, Ealeigh, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, 
and others ; the whole number of ships along the coast was 
one hundred and ninety-seven, the total tonnage being about 
one half of the Spanish fleet. The Armada aroused the ener- 
gies of our people to the very utmost ; in dexterity and 
courage, our seamen were superior to the Spanish, and our 
ships proved more manageable. The English met with the 
enemy's fleet off Plymouth, July 19, 1688 — it was an imposing 
and magnificent sight — chased them from thence to Calais, and 
took several of their ships. Our fleet did its work nobly ; 
after twelve days of desperate fighting and chasing, the victory 
was to the English, — ^the winds of heaven finished what our 
countrymen had left undone : the greater part of the enemy's 
ships were pursued from thence to the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, and many were destroyed by a storm, so that only fifty- 
three returned to Spain, and those in the most shattered con- 
dition; they also lost nearly 20,000 men. The great result of this 
warfare was, that it instilled a spirit of devotion and patriotism 
into the hearts of our people, and called forth a corresponding 
elevation of the national character in commercial pursuits. 
" Of all the defences of the country at this perilous crisis, the 
loyalty of the great body of the Soman Catholics was amongst 
the most important : the laws against them were very severe, 
though mitigated in their execution ; it was proposed by some 
to take away their arms, and put the chief of their body to 
death, but this was rejected by the queen, — they were found 
nobly fighting in her ships. The time might come when such 
loyalty would be rewarded by equal civil rights, though not 
with an ecclesiastical preponderance ; there was a struggle of 
two hundred and fifty years before this great principle was 
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recognized, but the noble example of the Catholics of 1588 
has always endured, as one of the best arguments for a final and 
complete justice to their descendants." — (Knight, vol. 3, pp. 
239-40.) 

(2.) At the close of 1585, Elizabeth engaged in a war against 
the Netherlands, giving the command of the army to the earl 
of Leicester; the war was mismanaged, and failed in its object. 
Amidst our losses was one man, sir Pliilip Sidney ; few were 
his heroic deeds, but his heart was indicative of genuine 
heroism ; the learned writer, the real scholar, the accomplished 
gentleman, might have been forgotten as a soldier, if his night- 
march upon Axel, and its daring capture, had been his chief 
title to distinction ; but his demeanour when he was carried 
wounded from the walls of Zutphen, will never be forgotten. — 
Passing along by the rear of the army where his uncle, Leicester, 
the general, was, and being thirsty with excess of bleeding, he 
called for some drink, which was presently brought him ; but 
«s he was putting the bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier 
carried along, who had eaten his last at the same feast, ghastly 
casting up his eyes at the bottle ; which sir Philip perceiving, 
took it from his mouth before he drank, and delivered it to the 
poor man with these words — " Thy necessity is yet greater than 
mine — drink ye!" His remains were interred, with great 
magnificence, in St. Paul's, February 16, 1587, on which occa- 
sion all England went into mourning. 

(3.) In 1596, Philip of Spain was making preparation for 
Another invasion, so Elizabeth resolved to anticipate it by an 
attack on Spain ; lord Essex was appointed to the command ; 
he took and destroyed the port and town of Cadiz : the loss 
was estimated at twenty million ducats. The fleet then re- 
turned to England ; lord Macaulay says — " It was the most 
brilliant exploit that was achieved by the English army, during 
the long interval which elapsed between the battle of Agin- 
court and that of Blenheim." 

Mem, Events, — Mary, queen of Scots, was five years old 
when her father died, on which occasion she was sent to Prance 
to be educated, her mother being appointed regent ; she was 
married to Philip II., king of France, April 2Jj, 1588 ; she also 
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was the legitimate descendant of Henry YII.; and Elizabeth 
an illegitimate of Henry YIII. ; Mary assumed to the title of 
queen of England. The claim was encouraged by Mary's 
ambitious relatives in France, and gave ' rise to much of the 
jealousy and disquiet of Elizabeth, and of such future calamity 
to Mary. Elizabeth refused to act on friendly feelings with 
her cousin, whom she accused of claiming a prior title to the 
English crown, indirectly making Elizabeth illegitimate, and 
she took, sides with the Scotch reformers in opposition to Mary. 
Mr. Bruce, in his ' Introduction to the Official Letters of 
Elizabeth and James VI.,' says, — " There were two principles 
which consistently regulated the English policy in Scotland, 
during the time of Elizabeth ; the one was, a determination 
that no continental power should interfere by force of arms in 
Scottish affairs ; the other, a similar determination to uphold 
Protestantism, and the Protestant party, in opposition to that 
party which befriended Mary." 

Mary, the widowed queen of France (Dec. 5, 1560), left* 
Calais, on her return to her own dominions, on August 14, 
1561, landed at Leith, and was conducted to Holy rood palace 
on Aug. 19 ; though supported by the great Catholic powers, 
she soon found herself opposed by her own people ; she said to 
the ambassador of Elizabeth — " If she choose we may be loving 
kinswomen and useful neighbours ; it is not my intention to 
intrigue with the discontented in her kingdom, as she intrigues 
with the discontented in mine." The vehement preaching of 
John Knox, tended to add strife and bitterness to her feelings J 
she had no kind advisers to rely on ; her own, the Catholic 
party, were too rash in their changed position, and the Be- 
formers too severe in their strength. On July 29, 1565, Mary 
was married to her cousin, the earl of Damley — the former 
was in her twenty-third year, the latter nineteen ; the earl 
was murdered Feb. 10, 1567 ; earl Bothwell was accused of 
the murder, but was acquitted ; he carried off the queen to 
one of his castles, on April 24, and compelled her to marry 
him on May 15. Knox '* thundered cannon-shot at her," and 
Mary was compelled to resign the crown in favour of her son, 
afterwards James I. of England (born June 19, 1566). In 
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despair, she, on July 24, 1567, addressed the people, who were 
moved to pity at her agony ; on that day she became a prisoner 
at Lochleven, from' whence, after nine months of misery, to the 
astonishment of her subjects, she escaped on May 2, 1568. 

The infant James VI. was crowned at Stirling, on July 29, 
" Knox preached ; earl Morton swore for him that he would 
maintain the Eeformed religion, and extirpate heresy ; the lords 
took the oath of allegiance ; the infant of thirteen months was 
carried back to his cradle, and his mother's enemies were 
made his guardians." 

After her escape, Mary mounted her horse, rode to Niddria 
Castle, and, after many delays, reached the abbey of Dundren- 
nan ; on May 16, having resolved to take refuge in England, 
she crossed the Solway in a small boat, landed at Wokington, 
in Cumberland, whence she wrote to Elizabeth — " I entreat you 
to send to fetch me as soon as you possibly can, for I am in a 
pitiable state not only for a queen but for a gentlewoman, for 
I have nothing in the world but what I had on my person 
when I made my escape, travelling sixty miles on horse across 
the country on the first day, and not having since dared to 
proceed except by night." Mary then went to Carlisle, ac- 
companied by her friends the lords Herries and Fleming. 
Elizabeth was opposed to the deposition of Mary, on the prin- 
ciple of the divine right of a sovereign ; but to adopt means for 
her restoration, was to wage war against those Protestant 
opinions which guided her actions in most matters of state ; 
to suffer her to remain free in England would, in the eyes of 
Elizabeth, endanger her own position, by giving encourage- 
ment to the Boman Catholic party, who held that Mary was 
the legitimate heir to the English crown ; Mary was therefore 
detained as a prisoner, and removed, in July, to Bolton Castle. 
A kind of trial was held at York, in October 1568, and, subse- 
quently, in London ; the result was that Mary, in Jan. 1569, 
was placed under the charge of the earl of Shrewsbury, and 
removed to Tutbury Castle on Feb. 2. The earl had, for many 
years after, the dangerous office of her custody, here and at 
the castles at Sheffield, Buxton, Warksworth, Chatsworth, 
Winfield, and Chartley. On one occasion, Elizabeth, when 
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urged to put Mary to death, said, " Could she put to death 
the bird that, to escape the pursuit of the hawk, had fled to 
her feet for protection ?'' still, wherever Mary was, Elizabeth 
bestowed especial attention to her safe custody, though she 
graciously accepted from her captive the work of her own 
hands, — presents of choice needlework. In 1586, Mary was 
transferred to Fotheringay Castle ; it was here that Bichard 
III. was born — here, also, Mary spent her last moments. 
This feudal castlo was destroyed by James when he ascended 
the throne ; it must have had its unpleasant reflections to one 
who had shown himself so callous in duty to the affections of 
its former occupant. 

On October 14, 1586, a new, so called, trial was opened at 
Potheringay Castle ; the witnesses were not examined in open 
court, the accused was not allowed counsel, neither were the 
original documents produced, only copies of professed originals, 
and mauy of them have since been proved forgeries. Mary 
repeated her protest that she was in her own right a queen, 
and no subject of the queen of England, and, as such, any 
answers she gave would be under protest of the authority of 
the commissioners to try her. The renowned statesmen, Wal- 
singham and Burleigh took part in the charges against the 
courageous queen, a trial it could not be called : the queen 
fought a battle single-handed, with every possible disadvantage, 
against thirty-five of the most adroit and experienced states- 
men of the age. After two examinations the court adjourned 
to the 25th, at Westminster ; in her absence, and without more 
satisfactory evidence, the commissioners declared her guilty of 
conspiring the death of Elizabeth. Parliament met October 
29 ; both houses coincided with the sentence, and petitioned 
the queen for its due performance. Elizabeth delayed the 
execution of the sentence with the hope, as many historians 
assert, that she might, from other causes, be saved the trouble 
and disgrace ; on Feb. 1, 1587, however, she sent for Davidson, 
her secretary, signed the warrant, ordered him to take it to 
the great seal, and then despatch it with all expedition — " but 
take it," says the queen, merrily, ** first of all to Walsingham," 
who was sick, " for she thought it might kill him outright, so 
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much did he thirst for Mary's blood." Ou Peb. 7, lords 
Shrewsbury and Kent informed Mary of their mission ; she 
bowed her head, made the sign of the Cross, thanked God the 
summons so long expected had come at last ; she had languished 
in prison for nearly twenty years, useless to others, and a 
burden to herself; she then enumerated the wrongs she had 
suffered, and asked at what time she was to die ; she then 
desired the presence of her priest, and was refused ; the dean 
of Peterborough was offered, but declined. The earl of Kent 
said to her, ** Your life will be the death of our religion, as, 
contrariwise, your death will be the life thereof." The queen 
afterwards said to her physician — " They say that I must die 
because I have plotted against the queen's life, yet the earl of 
Kent signifieth unto me that there is no other cause of my 
death, but that they doubt their religion because of me." 
'' She had never contrived or even imagined the death of Eliza- 
beth ; she had, indeed, accepted offers made to rescue her from 
prison; and where was the person, in her situation, who would 
not, after an unjust captivity of nearly twenty years, have done 
the same P" Mary looked over her will, distributed money to 
her attendants, wrote letters, prayed long and fervently, then 
quietly went to sleep. In the hall was erected a scaffold, two 
feet in height and twelve feet in breadth, railed round ; on it 
were a small sfcool, a cushion, and block, all being covered with 
black cloth. Camden says — " The queen dressed herself gor- 
geously and curiously, as she was wont to do on festival days." 
She came forth from her chamber, and was met by divers 
knights and gentlemen ; Melville, one of her old servants, fell 
on his knees in tears ; the queen of Scots, also shedding tears, 
said to him, " You ought to rejoice, rather than weep, for that 
the end of Mary Stuart's troubles is now come ; thou knowest, 
Melville, that all this world is but vanity, and full of troubles 
and sorrows ; carry this messuage from me, and tell my friends 
that I die a true woman to my religion, and like a true Scot- 
tish woman and a true Frenchwoman ; but God forgive them 
that have loDg desired my end ; and He that is the true Judge 
of all secret thoughts knoweth my mind, how that ever it hath 
been my desire to have Scotland and England united together. 
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Commend me to mj bod, and teH him that I have not done 
anjtiiing that maj prejudiee his kingdom of Scotland ; and so, 
good MelTillOy fitfewell :" and, kianng him, she bade him pray 
tor her. 

Marj asked that her attendants might be present at her 
death : this was refused ; but, on reflection, six of them were 
allowed to enter the hall; Melville carried her train, — she 
ascended the scaffold with a cheerful countenance, and sat down 
in the chair. The dean of Peterborough conmienced an ex- 
hortation ; she stopped him — ** Mr. dean, I am settled in the 
ancient Catholic Boman religion, and mind to spend my blood 
in defence of it ;" the dean continued, but Mary, with stedfiuit 
Toice, having her crucifix in her hand, began to pray in Latin ; 
she finally prayed in English '' for Christ's afflicted church, for 
her son, and for the queen of England." The earl of Kent 
said, ^ Leave such Popish trumperies, and have Christ in your 
heart, not in your hand ;" Mary, in a spirit of great tran- 
quillity, replied, " I cannot hold the representation of His 
sufferings in my hand, without at the same time bearing Him 
in my heart." The last i&tal trial was borne with equal calm- 
ness and resignation, as well as heroism ; she rose from her 
seat, [the chair on which she sat is still preserved in Conning- 
ton Church, Hants,] a Corpus Christi cloth being placed over 
her face, she kneeled down on the cushion, reciting the Psalm, 
* In thee, O Lord, do I trust ; ' then, feeling for the block, she 
laid down her head, saying, ** Into thy hands, O Lord, I com- 
mend my spirit." Her head was separated in two strokes ; — 
there was one faithful servant on the scaffold, who went without 
permission, — her little dog was taken from beneath her robes, 
and would not depart from the corpse. Thus ended the tra- 
gical life of one of the loveliest queens that ever sat on a throne, 
one, too, who in an eminent degree possessed the trait of 
speedily forgetting every injury. 

Many conspiracies took place in Mary's favour ; at the in- 
surrection in the northern counties, in 1560, several hundred 
Catholics suffered death at the hands of the executioners. 
The duke of Norfolk, the head of the Eoman Catholic party in 
England, was executed June 2, 1572, on the charge of intend- 
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ing to marry Mary queen of Scots, and conspiring against 
the life of Elizabeth ; Eoxe, the martyrologist, formerly his tutor, 
attended him on the scaffold. Babington and others, who, it 
is said, with the knowledge of Mary, had plotted the assassi- 
nation of Elizabeth, were beheaded (1586). 

In the parliament of Jan. 21, 1559, an Act was passed 
restoring to the crown the ecclesiastical rights of Edward YI., 
abolishing all foreign power repugnant to the same ; the title 
of * Supreme Governor ' being used instead of * Head of the 
Church.' It interdicted the celebration of the Boman Catholio 
service, even in private, and made all who did not attend the 
Protestant church on Sundays and Holy-days, liable to a fine 
of one shilling. The oath of the supremacy of the queen came 
into operation at Midsummer, on which occasion fifteen bishops 
resigned their sees, and many fiEunilies went into exile. The 
jurisdiction for the correction of errors, heresies, schisms, and 
abuses, was transferred to the crown. The queen differed with 
her council in some of her religious opinions ; she had a par- 
tiality for the ceremonials of Catholicism, and objected to the 
marriage of the priesthood. In 1563, another Act was passed 
to make the oath of supremacy still more stringent, even to 
treason, under which several suffered death ; Soman Catholics, 
too, were excluded from the house of Commons ; this caused 
much discussion : viscount Montague, in a lengthened speech 
in the house of Lords, said, '* Where is the necessity for such 
a law ? it was known to all men that the Boman Catholics had 
created no disturbance in the realm ; they disputed not, they 
preached not, they disobeyed not the queen, they brought in 
no novelties in doctrine or religion." It was the glory of the 
first ten years of Elizabeth, that no English blood had been 
shed on the scaffold, nor in the field, for a public quarrel, whether 
civil or religious. In 1570, Elizabeth was declared illegitimate 
by the pope, and excommunicated ; after that time the penal 
laws against the Bomau Catholics were still more severe, and 
enforced with great stringency. In April, 1571, parliament 
met and passed an Act, aimed against Mary, to make it high 
treason for any person to claim a right to the succession ; and 
increased the severity of the laws against the Boman Catholics. 
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Lord Macaulaj says, '* The nation, as it was clearly ready to 
profess either religion, would, beyond all doubt, have been 
willing to tolerate both ; Elizabeth might have united all con- 
flicting sects under the shelter of the same impartial laws and 
the same paternal throne, and thus have placed the nation in 
the same situation, as far as the rights of conscience are con- 
cerned, in which we at last stand/' — '* We must lament over 
the heartburnings, the persecutions, the conspiracies, the sedi- 
tions, the revolutions, the judicial murders, the civil wars, of 
ten generations." — (Essays on Burleigh and his Times.) In 
1577, every jail had prisoners on account of religion ; on Feb. 
3, 1578, no less than twenty such died in the castle of York, of 
a contagious disease. In 1581, an Act was passed to impose 
a penalty of two hundred marks and one year's imprisonment 
on any who attended Mass, even in private houses, or did not 
go to the Established Church. Banke says — " The miserable 
brightened men knew not how to extricate themselves ; thdy 
said they would ' render unto G-od what was G-od's, and unto 
CsBsar what was CsBsar's,' but this evasion was itself interpreted 
into a confession by their judges ; thus the prisons were filled^ 
execution followed execution, and Catholicism, in its turn, had 
its martyrs." — (Eanke's History, vol. 2, p. 168.) The severity 
of the laws against Boman Catholics continued to increase, 
both as to their lives and property, and in 1584, all priests 
were ordered to leave the kingdom in forty days. In 1593, 
laws were passed to enforce the acts of uniformity and supre- 
macy, and to punish all Puritans and Nonconformists. Though 
Elizabeth held herself responsible to ' public opinion ' for her 
conduct, still she would not allow its expression in parliament 
without her censure ; the questions of her marriage and the 
succession were always prohibited questions, hence the conflicts 
in the parliaments of 1566, 1576, 1593, on which occasions her 
despotic notions caused her to punish members for their free- 
dom of speech. The queen passed an Act of Conformity, 
which prohibited all persons, whether Catholics or Dissenters, 
from attending the ministrations of any clergymen but those 
of the Established Church : the various statutes in reference 
to religion caused hundreds to sufler death, and brought forth 
bitter fruits in subsequent reigns. 
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By aid of a parliament chosen from friends of the crown, 
Elizabeth caused the authority of the pope to be suppressed in 
Ireland, the Protestant prayer-book, with additions and emen- 
dations, to be introduced, and the queen's supremacy established. 
The thirty-nine Articles, as they now exist, received the sub- 
scriptions of the two Houses of Convocation. A rebellion 
taking place in Ireland in 1599, the earl of Essex, a young man 
of great courage and principle, as well as a special favourite of 
the queen, was sent to that country to suppress it ; but enter- 
ing into a truce with the rebels, he returned to England, and 
fell under the displeasure of the queen ; he then excited an 
insurrection, for which he was executed Feb. 25, 1601. During 
the latter part of the queen's reign, Ireland was a source of 
great expense to England; the revenue of the country was 
under £120,000, while its average yearly expense to England 
was £350,000, being considerably more than was needed for all 
the other portions of her kingdom. Sir John Perrot, the Irish 
deputy, proposed, as a remedy, that the English laws should 
be extended to Ireland, and bridges and roads formed at the 
public cost, so that the resources of the country might be turned 
to proper account. These suggestions were considered of too 
generous a nature by the English government : and England, 
from that time to this, has had to suffer severely for her 

indifference. 

Silk stockings were first worn by the queen in England ; 

before this time cloth hose were used. Pocket watches were 
introduced from Nuremberg, in Germany. In 1600 the queen 
granted a charter to a company, to trade to the East Indies, 
with a capital of £72,000 — ^the origin of the East India Com- 
pany. The Soyal Exchange in London, where merchants of 
all nations might meet to buy and sell, was built by sir Thomas 
Oresham, in 1556, and opened by the queen. The art of making 
paper from linen rags first practised in England, at Dartford, 
in Kent. The poetry, the drama, the music, the architecture, 
of the Elizabethan age exhibit, in varied but distinct features, 
the impressions and characteristics of the time. In the reign 
of Elizabeth was laid the foundation of a popular and perma- 
nent native literature ; Spencer was the most popular poet of 
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the reign — Sbakspere being, par excellence^ the poet for all 
future time : the study of the new literature did not, howerer, 
cause the neglect of the ancient. Westminster School founded 
bj the queen in 1590 — here Camden taught and Ben Jonson 
learned. Itugby School was founded by L. Sheriffe; and 
Trinity College, Dublin, by Elizabeth : the Merchant Tailors' 
School, by the Company of that name. Kenilworth Castle, 
near Warwick, was at this period a very magnificent mansion, 
with a splendid park ; its choice flowers and rural seats, its 
stately terrace and green walks, with lakes, fountains, and 
Tases ; — ^it was here that Dudley, earl of Leicester, regaled the 
queen for seventeen successive days, in a most gorgeous 
manner. 

Telescopes for earthly objects were invented by Lippersbey, 
a spectacle-maker at Middleburgh, in Zealand ; they were first 
applied by G-alileo to astronomical purposes. Decimal arith- 
metic was introduced by Simeon Stephen, of Bruges. The 
Italian method of book-keeping was taught in England by 
James Feele, whose work is still extant. Knives are said to 
have been first made in London, by one Matthew, on Fleet 
Bridge : the first newspaper, called * The English Mercurie,' is 
supposed to have been published during the alarm of the 
Spanish Armada ; a copy of it is still preserved in the British 
Museum, but it is considered a forgery. The Bodleian Library 
was formed. 

Our sailors went forth in search of new discoveries : there 
was much of privateering in their voyages on the ocean, espe- 
cially in reference to Spanish vessels ; the queen gave her 
subjects consent to seize any such, wherever they could be 
found ; if they plundered and destroyed without mercy, they 
had also national objects before them, contributing considerably 
to the naval and colonial glories of the country : we must 
admire their skill, hardihood, and perseverance, however much 
we may condemn their moral wrongs and brutal excesses. Sir 
Francis Drake made a three years* voyage round the world ; he 
ims the first Englishman who did so ; he brought some potatoes 
from Santa Ee, in North America, and planted them in Lan- 
cashire. On Feb. 11, 1573, he, from the Isthmus of Darien, 
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descried the great Pacific Ocean ; on his return the queen lent 
him one thousand crowns ; with this and other aid he again 
left England, with five ships, passed through the Straits of 
Magellan, and reached the port of Santiago, on Dec. 5, 1578 ; 
after many dangers he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, Nov. 
3, 1580, returned to England with only one ship, laden with 
treasure to the value of £800,000. Drake went again in 15859 
with twenty-five ships, (two of which only belonged to the 
crown,) to the West Indies ; he destroyed several Spanish set- 
tlements, plundered Carthagena and St. Domingo, brought 
home a large amount of treasure, and two hundred and forty 
pieces of ordnance. In 1587 he entered the port of Cadiz, and 
in two days destroyed or captured shipping to the extent of 
ten thousand tons lading ; on his returning home he took a 
Spanish ship, with a cargo of immense value : during this 
voyage he lost seven hundred of his crew by sickness. Thomas 
Cavendish, also, made the circuit of the globe in 1586-8 ; he 
enriched himself and crew. He went on a similar voyage in 
1591, and all perished at sea. 

Sir Walter Baleigh introduced potatoes into Ireland in the 
following reign. Admiral Erobisher sought for a new passage 
to India ; in 1562, sir John Hawkins found a fresh source of 
wealth in the abominable African slave trade ; he made several 
successful voyages between Africa and the West Indies, but 
was severely punished for it, by the Spaniards, in 1567. Sir 
Humphrey G-ilbert, brother-in-law of sir Walter Ealeigh, pub- 
lished a discourse, in 1576, to prove the practicability of a 
North-west passage to China ; in 1578, he went on a voyage of 
discovery to America ; in a second voyage he took possession 
of Newfoundland; the ship foundered on her way back to 
England, and all on board perished. Sir Walter Ealeigh 
founded Virginia, and brought tobacco £rom Tobago, in the 
West Indies ; sir Walter introduced tobacco into the halls of 
the noble, which, for a long time, was worth its weight in 
silver. Tea was introduced by the Dutch from China. 

The naval power of England, which in the three previous 
reigns had received such an impetus, was now much extended ; 
the spirit of commercial enterprise, which had been so specially 
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aroased under Mary, animated all classes daring the reign of 
Elisabeth. Every possible attention was devoted to naval 
affairs : men of all ranks joined in enterprises for the discovery 
of unknown territories. The whale and cod fisheries were 
established. Our merchants greatly enlarged their commercial 
operations : indeed, it may be said, that the dominion of Bri- 
tons on the seas, was almost entirely secured by their success 
over the Spanish Armada; adding a lustre to the reign of 
Elizabeth, and a power to future generations, which, if well 
directed, may long keep England in the ascendant amidst the 
nations of the world. In consequence, however, of the mono- 
polies given by the queen to her courtiers, the trade of the 
kingdom did not increase so much as it ought to have done. 
These monopolies were the subject of discussion in her last 
Parliament, Oct. 1601 ; on Elizabeth hearing of it, she sent sir 
E. Cecil, the son of the late lord Burleigh, to state she would 
instantly redress the evils ; the House was delighted at the 
spontaneous communication ; thanks were voted to her majesty ; 
on the 30th, one hundred and forty members presented them- 
selves before the queen, who said, " Mr. Speaker, you give me 
thanks, but I doubt me, I have more cause to thank you all, 
than you me. Since I was queen, yet never did I put my pen 
to any grant, but that upon pretext and semblance made unto 
me that it was both good and beneficial to my subjects in 
general, though a private profit to some of my ancient servants 
who had deserved well ; but the contrary being found by expe- 
rience, I am exceedingly beholden to such subjects as would 
move the same at first. I have ever used to set the judgment- 
day before mine eyes, and so to rule as I shall be judged to 
answer before a higher Judge. To whose judgment-seat I do 
appeal, that never thought was cherished in my heart that 
tended not to my people's good. And now, if my kingly bounty 
hath been abused, and my grants turned to the hurt of my 
people, contrary to my will and meaning, or if any in authority 
under me have neglected or perverted what I have committed 
to them, I hope God will not lay their culps and offences to 
my charge. Though you have had, and may have, many princes 
^aaore mighty and wise, sitting in this seat, yet you never had, 
^^Bhall have, any that will be more careful and loving." 
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On June 4, 1561, a portion of St. Paul's Cathedral was 
destroyed by fire ; in earlier times the special funds of the 
church would have supplied the means of restoration, but the 
church property was now so scattered that, on this occasion, 
the public spirit of the people was successfully tested to supply 
the necessary funds — a characteristic which has descended to 
our own days — the popular interests were identified with the 
ecclesiastical, for the common good, and in a special manner 
the fire at St. Paul's was the means of developing that social 
and self-supporting benevolence, to meet the exigencies of the 
moment, which has been so continuously exhibited ever since 
by the high and low; thus modifying the inequality of 
ranks in the performance of reciprocal and common duties. 

The chief articles of export from England were com, wool, 
cloth, lead, and tin. Birmingham and Sheffield had become 
thriving seats of the hardware manufacture ; Manchester, of 
cottons, rugs, and friezes. Stocking-weaving, the making of 
sail-cloth, serge, and baize, were begun : these and other arts 
were assisted by the introduction of numerous workmen from 
Germany. The dresses of the wealthier classes were much 
enriched through the increased intercourse with other nations ; 
this also had considerable influence on the style of house- 
building, as well as the furniture and decorations. It 
was in 1597-8 that the first efficient law was enacted for the 
relief of the poor ; the law remained substantially the same 
till the reign of William IV. The population of the kingdom 
was 5,000,000, that of London being about 160,000. 

Wheat was sold at one shilling the bushel during a portion 
of this reign ; the influx of the precious metals, the extension 
of commerce, and of population, with the improved condition 
of the people, caused such an increase in the demand for every 
necessary of life, that the price of all commodities rapidly rose ; 
wheat, in the years 1573, 1586-7, and 1596, from its scarcity 
in some portions of the kingdom, was at famine prices, — this 
partially arose from the absurd law, by virtue of which, a dis- 
trict of England in which there was com could not sell it to 
another district in which there was none, without a magis- 
trate's license, and this could only be obtained at the quarter 
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■etsions ; — all laws which attempt to regulate die price of com- 
moditiei are absurd ; the one now alluded to was soeiallj and 
commercially injurious. The people were but lightly taxed ; 
fi>r the government, notwithstanding the frequent and heavy 
subsidies to the continental reformers, was an economical one ; 
the people lived under a despotic, but a secure and firm govern- 
ment, — Whence the wealth and intelligence of the kingdom were 
in rapid progress. 

The northern side of what we now call London was almost 
entirely fields and woods ; magnificent houses and gardens con- 
nected the city with Westminster; in 1580 a proclamation 
was issued against the increase of new buildings, as the 
open spaces for sports began to be enclosed, and the trouble of 
governing such a multitude became too great. 

KISCELLANEOTTS MEMOBANDA COKSBCTED WITH THE HOUSE OP TUSOK. 

In the manor house which succeeded to the batUemented castles of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the great hall was still the place where the 
whole family took their meals in conmion. At entertainments the rank of 
the guests was discriminated bj their situation above or below the salt- 
cellar, which was placed in ihe middle of the table ; the chief servants 
attended above the salt-oellar, beneath which the table was crowded with 
poor dependants. Churchmen affected peculiar ceiemonj : thus the abbot 
of St. Alban's dined with greater state than even the nobility ; his table was 
elevated fifteen steps above the hall, and in serving dinner, the monks at 
every fifth step chanted a hymn ; he dined alone, at the middle of his table, 
to the ends of which the guests of distinguished rank were admitted ; the 
monks, after attending the abbot, were served with equal respect by the 
novices. When Wolsey entertained the French ambassadors, the com- 
pany were summoned by trumpet to supper, and the courses were announced 
by a prelude of music. The mansions of those days were chiefly constructed 
by John Thorpe, — an union of the Eabian and Gothic styles, since called 
the Tudor. 

No female, perhaps, ever studied variety and richness of costume more 
ikoD. Elizabeth ; she carried her love of dress almost to a mania ; it was the 
only expenditure in which she was profuse ; she appeaved almort evevy day 
in a different dress, and was so fond of dothes, that she would never part 
with them. At her death there were found in her wardrobe all the difEbrent 
habits she had ever worn, amounting to upwards of three thousand. The 
bishop of London, in a sermon before the queen, alluded to the vanity of 
decking the body too finely ; her majesty told the ladies tiiat "if the bidiop 
held more discourse on such matters, she would fit him for heaven, bat he 
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. should walk thither without her staff and leave his mantle behind him." 
Many of the portraits published of the queen were not approved bj her ; 
hence she issued a proclamation to inform her people " that none of them 
did justice to the onginal ; that at the request of her ooimdl she had resolved 
to procure an exact likeness from the pencil of an able artist, strictly forbid- 
ding the issue of any more portraits without license." The now well-known' 
portrait was painted and published, — the ornamental lace worn on the 
occasion was from the needle of Mary queen of Scots. 

The earliest theatrical representations were called Miracles, as they exhibi- 
ted the miracles recorded in the Scriptures ; to these succeeded Mysteries 
of a sacred nature, performed by the clergy in the church ; and at court 
were afterwards introduced entertainments, called Court IrUerludeSy con- 
sisting of humorous dialogues. These at length gave way to the regular 
drama, which in Elizabeth's reign existed in nearly its present form ; female 
characters werei however for a long time represented by the male sex. 
The price of admission to the superior theatres was one shilling, but places 
could be procured in inferior ones for a penny or twopence ; the original 
performances of the regular drama were held at the palaces of White- 
hall and Greenwich, from hence they went to delight multitudes in the inn- 
yards, such as the Belle-Sauvage, the Swan with Two Necks, the Talbot, 
and the Bull ; the spectators were encircled with a new source of amuse- 
ment and delights, though the performances were unaided by the 
sumptuous decorations and mechanical contrivances of our own times. 

The learned Erasmus describes the English houses of the common people, 
as bemg made of wattling, plastered over with clay ; the frimiture and 
utensils were generally of wood, and the people slept on straw pallets* 
The fire was kindled against the wall, and the smoke escaped through the 
roof^ except m larger mansions, where chimneys and fire-places were in use. 

The court of Elizabeth, to the offence of the Puritans, was a " dancing 
court ; the queen danced when she was a girl — she continued to do so when 
a woman ; in 1589, her ordinary exercise was six or seven galliards in a 
morning, besides music and singing ;" the songs of Shakespeare and Morley's 
music, were as popular as those by Moore and Stephenson in the present 
century. In 1600, she was feeble, and asked for a staff when she was 
fatigued ; she still took delight to look upon the pleasures of the young in 
the noble haQ, and the youths and maidens on tiie village green; music, too, 
was a special art of the Elizabethan days ; still the exuberant merry- 
makings of the people for every season began to be very much curtailed ; 
the spirit of the morris-dance, plough monday, she^shearing feasts, har- 
vest homes, and a multitude of other sources of recreation, remained, but 
they were much modified, and the people driven to less innocent amuse* 
ments. *' It was the frank though rough fellowship in their field-sports and 
their rivalry in their hurling and their football, their wrestling and their 
singlestick, tiieir archery, their land and water quaintain, which knitted the 
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■quire, the yeoman, and the ploughman, — the merchant, the artificer, and 
the sturdy apprentice, — into a companionship which made them strong 
enough to defy the world in those heroic times." 

Names of Note.^^Mi^ queen of Scots (1542 — 1587) ; sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper (1510 — 1579) ; Cecil, lord Burleigh, statesman and 
' lord treasurer to Elizaheth (1521—1598) ; Dudley, earl of Leicester (1532 
— 1588) ; earl of Essex, a favourite of the queen, hy whom he was beheaded 
(1540—1600) ; su* Francis Walsingham (1536—1590) ; Thomas Sackville, 
earl of Dorset, poet (1536—1608); sir Philip Sidney (1554—1586) ; sir 0. 
Hatton ( —1591). 

Qreat naval commanders, — Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1539 — 1584); 
sir Francis Drake (1545-^1595) ; sir Walter Baleigh (1552—1618) ; 
sir Thomas Cavendish ( — 1593) ; sir Eichard Qrenville ( — ) ; 
lord Howard of Effingham (1536—1624) ; sir John Hawkins (1520—1595); 
sir Martin Frobisher ( — 1594). 

Droma^tf^f.—Shakspere (1564— 1616), Beaumont (1586— 1615), Fletcher 
(1576—1625), Maasinger (1584—1640), Ford (1586-1640), Shirley (1594 
-1666), Marlowe (1565-1593), Robert Green (1660—1592), Peele 
(1553-1598). 

Spenser, author of the * Faerie Queen' (1558—1599), Roger Ascham, 
the queen's tutor (1515—1568) ; W. Gilbert, m.d., physician to the 
queen, author of ' The System of Magnetism,' and founder of the library of 
the College of Physicians (1540-1603); Drayton, a poet (1563— 1631); 
and Crichton (1561—1583), a Scotchman, called, from his great attain- 
ments, the * Admirable' ; HoUinshed (1520—1582), and Stowe (1525— 
1605), historians; John Knox (1505—1572), and John Calvin (1509— 
1564), religious reformers ; Dr. Bichard Hooker, divine (1553 — 1600) ; 
W. Lee, inventor of the stocking frame. 

Cervantes flourished at this period in Spain (1547 — 1616) ; Camoens, 
in Portugal (1520—1579) ; Tasso (1544—1595) in Italy ; Kepler, in 
Germany (1571—1630) ; Tycho Brahe, in Denmark (1546—1601). 

Imtsf at ^tnart. 



(45.) JAMES I. of Enolawd, and VI. of Scotland. 

Birth and Beign, — He was the only child of Henry Stuart, 
lord Darnley, and of Mary, queen of Scots. Elizabeth, who 
had beheaded his mother, thought but very meanly of the son ; 
the king requited it by informing the court that mourning for 
her was to him disagreeable. He was bom in Edinburgh 
Castle, June 19, 1566; crowned at Westminster, July 25, 
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1603, amidst great gloom, for the plague was making fearful 
ravages in the metropolis ; he reigned till 1625. 

The claim which James laid to the English crown arose from 
the marriage of James lY. of Scotland, with Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII., and therefore aunt to Elizabeth. 
James I. of England was great-grandson of this James lY. ; 
he was in Edinburgh when the queen jdied ; he left, " for the 
land of promise," on April 5, was thirty-two days on his 
progress to London, conferring the honour of knighthood on 
nearly seven hundred gentlemen who were presented to him ; 
his predecessor was cautious in bestowing her honours, — James 
commenced by making the badge of chivalry ridiculous. Mean- 
while Elizabeth had been followed to the grave by fifteen 
hundred gentlemen on horse. James appointed the son of 
lord Burleigh, sir Eobert Cecil, now created earl of Salisbury, 
the secretary of state ; the temper of the people was in 
favour of the quiet rule of the king, but they were properly 
opposed to his notion of the divine right of kings, and an 
unlimited prerogative. 

Marriage, — Anne, daughter of Frederic II. of Denmark; 
she brought, as her dower, the Orkney and Shetland Islands^ 
which had been in pawn to the crown of Scotland ever since 
1468. Anne died March 2, 1619. 

Isstie. — Henry, a justly popular prince, who died on Nov. 6, 
1612, at the age of nineteen ; he was buried at Westminster ; 
Charles, who afterwards became king ; and Elizabeth, married 
in 1613, to Frederic, elector palatine of Bavaria, afterwards 
king of Bohemia, on whose youngest daughter, Sophia, and 
her heirs, being Protestants, the succession of the crown waa 
settled by act of parliament, in 1700. Sophia was Elizabeth's 
twelfth child ; she married the duke of Brunswick, and by him 
became the ancestress of the present reigning dynasty of 
Great Britain. 

Death, — James died of a tertian ague, on March 27, 1625^ 
at his palace of Theobalds, in Hertfordshire, which was given, 
in exchange, to the queen, by Cecil, earl of Salisbury ; he was 
buried at Westminster. 

Character. — He was a strange mixture of sense and folly ; 
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had much shrewdnesB and sagacity, with a good share of 
vanity and conceit ; his learning was rendered ridicidous by his 
pomposity, selfishness, pedantry, and dissimulation. James 
was of the middle stature, inclining to corpulency, his aspect 
mean, address awkward, and appearance slovenly ; he was 
not deficient of a certain amount of literary talent, but 
was so pedantic and conceited in its possession, that he was 
called the *' wisest fool in Christendom ;" he was also a 
studious admirer of the " science" of demonology ! 

The foreign policy of James was the opposite of Elizabeth's : 
he abandoned the Netherlands, and sought an alliaDce with 
Spain. 

Wars, — Troops were sent to support Frederic, James's swi- 
in-law, against Ferdinand II., emperor of G-ermany, but the 
expedition was unsuccessful (1625). This war brought the 
king no credit; it also exhausted his resources, and he lo«t 
half the army. 

Mem, Events. — On the accession of James, the crowns of 
England and Scotland became legally united, though it was a 
long time before they were practically so ; he assumed the title 
of king of Great Britain. 

James was a great sporting king : in 1606, he induced the 
parliament to pass a very stringent and unjust game-law act ; 
his ministers frequently told him of the necessity of attending 
to the business of the nation, but he insisted upon his right to 
attend to amusement and recreation: — ^indeed, sir John 
Harrington says, '* James indulges in every species of disgust- 
ing excess, in which the royal example was so encouraging, the 
ladies abandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about in 
intoxication ; I will in good sooth declare to you that the gun- 
powder fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going on 
hereabouts, as if the devil was contriving every man should 
blow himself up, by wild riot, excess, devastation o£ time^ 
and intemperance." 

In the first year of his reign, a supposed conspiracy waa 
discovered, the asserted object of which was to place upon the 
throne lady Arabella Stuart ; she was daughter of a brother of 
lord Darnley, James's father ; so she was his first cousin, and 
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equally descended with himself from Heurj YII. Arabella 
was treated with harshness ; she died a prisoner in the Tower^ 
in 1615. In this conspiracy, sir Walter Ealeigh was accused 
of participating : sir E. Coke was the attomey*general at 
the trial, and disgraced himself by his extreme brutality and 
vulgarity ; sir Walter defended himself with most heroic 
fortitude,— his eloquence and reasoning were unavailing, — he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to death : Ealeigh was not a 
popular man, but this trial created a generous feeling in his 
favour; he was imprisoned for thirteen years. During his 
imprisonment in the Tower, he wrote his 'History of the World,' 
a work worthy of the man, and the age in which he lived ; it 
still holds a high rank in the literature of the nation, as a 
powerful recognition of the *' power, light, virtue, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Omnipotent Cause and Almighty Mover of 
all ;" he did not live to finish it. Prince Henry often visited 
Baleigh in prison, and is reported to have said '* that only a 
king like hfi father could keep such a bird in his cage." Mr. 
Hallam says of the trial : '* His conviction was obt^ned on thd 
single deposition of lord Cobham, an accomplice, a prisoner, 
not examined in court, and known to have already retracted 
his accusation ; such a verdict was thought contrary to law, 
even in that age of ready convictions." Sir Walter was 
allowed, in 1616, to go on a voyage to G-uiana ; this proved 
unsuccessful, and on his return, in violation of all legal forms, 
as well as the rules of justice, he was beheaded in Old Falace- 
yard (Oct. 20, 1618), in pursuance of his former sentence ; on 
the scaffold, he implored his hearers to join with him in prayer 
to God for mercy ; then took the axe in his hand, kissed the 
blade, and said to the sheriff, '* This is sharp medicine, but a 
sound cure for all diseases :" — thus died the last of Elizabeth's 
heroes; his body was buried in St. Margaret's, at West- 
minster ; his head was preserved by his wife, for twenty-nine 
years, in a case, and at her death was interred at West 
Horsley, in Surrey. 

Sir Walter Baleigh had for many years taken a great 
interest in the colonization of America ; in his noble ^orts to 
plant an English colony there, he had apent forty thousand 
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pounds ; even when a state prisoner, he continued to devote a 
portion of his time to the cause, and succeeded in enlisting the 
attention of many a voyager to the enterprise. In 1606, 
James granted the first charter for colonizing North America, 
and, in 1607, a settlement was made in Chesapeake Bay : the 
colony was named James-town, in honour of the king, and the 
two headlands, Cape Henry and Cape Charles, after his two 
sons. James Smith, the commander of the expedition, ascended 
the river to visit the Mohawk Indians ; his companions were 
butchered by the natives; Smith would have met with the 
same fate, had he not shown his mariner's compass, and told 
them how the wondrous needle always pointed to one quarter ; 
he then wished the natives to send a letter to James-town, and 
when they understood that he could endow a piece of paper 
with intelligence to speak to his distant friends, they beheld 
him with superstitious awe. Smith's crew and emigrants had 
become much reduced ; still, he never faltered, — he preserved 
order, and, in a small boat, with four of his men, traversed 
three thousand miles of the American coasts and rivers ; he 
opened communications with native tribes'; then he wrote 
home for more settlers; — "not the unskilled and idle, but 
carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, blacksmiths, masons, — 
indeed, any kind of industrious workmen." Amidst the 
greatest trials and vicissitudes, Smith explored the country, of 
which he constructed a map, maintained his authority, and 
made considerable progress ; becoming disabled, he returned to 
England in 1609, poor and feeble, but not till he had succeeded 
in founding a prosperous colony in Virginia. The settlers 
found not gold, but, by the cultivation of tobacco, and their 
general industry, they rapidly rose; their success was en- 
couraged by free institutions " for the greatest comfort and 
benefit of the people." In 1609 and 1611, extended charters 
were granted, giving a stimulus to industry, and creating a rage 
for emigration, the examples of which rapidly expanded, — 
ultimately giving to England a colonial empire. 

The East India charter, granted by Elizabeth, for an over- 
land trade, was limited to fifteen years ; in 1609, a new charter, 
without limit, was procured from James, but the trade was to 
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be carried on by sea ; several very profitable voyages were made. 
The Great Mogul permitted the establishment of a colony at 
Surat, in 1612 ; and, in 1615, an English ambassador took up 
his residence at Agra. 

A conspiracy, known by the name of the Gunpowder Plot, 
was set on foot by some wild lawless men, maddened to despair 
by the private losses and persecutions to which they were 
subjected as Roman Catholics ; its object was to destroy the 
houses of parliament, at the moment when the king, lords, and 
commons were assembled ; a secret communication had been 
made by Francis Tresham, one of the conspirators, and brother- 
in-law of the lord Mounteagle, to the earl of Salisbury ; this 
led to its happy discovery on the night between the 4th and 6th 
of November, 1605 : it was a period of intense anxiety through- 
out the kingdom, — ^a conspiracy so daring in its objects, so 
deeply mysterious in its origin, and so remorselessly terrible, 
filled all classes with alarm, threatening as it did to shake the 
whole machinery of government. At their trials, sir E. Coke 
asserted the discovery of this atrocious plot to have had its 
origin in a " divine illumination of the royal mind." For their 
share in this conspiracy, Guide Eawkes and his associates 
suffered death : some were killed in flight,' and others 
executed. 

Mr. Jardine, the editor of the "Criminal Trials," has. 
published an interesting and valuable historical account 
of this plot. Mr. Knight, in a spirit of true patriotism^ 
says: "During the struggles between the two churches 
in the seventeenth century, the * Gunpowder Treason* 
was the standing argument for denying liberty of con- 
science to our Eoman Catholic fellow-subjects ; its traditions 
lingered through the eighteenth century, to support the 
same oppression in a mitigated form. They now scarcely 
survive, even in popular prejudice; for, combined with the 
spread of knowledge, has grown up a spirit of charity and 
justice, in the prevalence of which, the state, having ceased to 
persecute or to exclude for religious opinions, has nothing to 
fear from the fanatic or the casuist." 

Cecil, earl of Salisbury, the son of Elizabeth's sagacious 
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minister, served James with great skill till his death on 
May 24, 1612 ; after this, the king got into great difficulty 
with his parliament, through his arbitrary notions of the royal 
prerogative, and their equally strong determination to suppmi 
their own privileges and liberties. In 1614, they refused to 
vote further supplies of money to the king, till he should 
redress their grievances ; he committed five members of the 
house of Commons to the Tower for their opposition, and one, 
Oliver St. John, who refused to contribute to a*' benevolence," 
was fined £5000. These instances of resistance ought to have 
warned the court : the king, however, refused to listen to the 
warning voice which shadowed forth the confusion and blood- 
shed of the next reign. The king, instead of benefiting by the 
lesson, said, with his usual pomposity, '* My integrity is like 
the whiteness of my robe ; my purity, like the metal of gold in 
my crown ; my firmness and clearness, like the precious stones 
I wear; and my afiections, natural, like the redness of my 
heart !" In Scotland, James had lived almost in poverty, the 
pensioner of Elizabeth,— -when he came to the English throne^ 
he appears to have thought himself possessed of riches beyond 
the power of exhaustion. 

The present authorized translation of the Bible, dedicated 
to the king, was produced in three years (1607-10), by forty- 
eight divines, and printed in roman type (the same as that now 
employed) in 1611 ; the previous editions of the Bible had 
been printed in what is now called '* old English," but which, 
in reality, was type of the Grerman character, brought with him 
by Caxton, when he introduced the art of printing into. 
England, and which had hitherto been used in printing books ; 
the noble simplicity of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and the 
excellence of the English language, of the period, are exhibited 
in this translation. Charterhouse School was re-founded in 
1611. The king, as a means of raising money, adopted the 
advice of sir Antony Shirley, and created, for the first time, 
the title of baronet, at a charge of £1095, which brought to 
his majesty's coffers upwards of £100,000; he also established 
horse-racing at Newmarket. Logarithms were invented by 
Napier (1614) ; the broad-silk manufacture introduced ; copper 
halfpence and farthings first coined. 
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In 1613, was married the divorced countess of ^ssex to 
Sobert Carr, duke of Somerset ; she wore on the occasion a 
coronet which was valued at 400,000 dollars ; the clothes of 
the duke were covered with precious stones. The countess 
was suspected of being privj to the death of prince Henry, — 
herself and husband were the cause of sir Thomas Overbury's 
death, by poison, — and jet, this odious marriage was graced by 
the court : lord Bacon spent £2000 on a play, entitled the 
^ Masque of Flowers;" the corporation of London gave them 
a magnificent banquet, to proceed to which the duchess wished 
to borrow the four superb horses, so much prized by sir Ealph 
Winwood, but he begged her to accept them, '' as so great a 
lady should not use anything borrowed." Two years after 
this, sir Ealph was trying to discover the murderers of sir 
Thomas Overbury, and traced the act to the duke and duchesa 
of Somerset ! — on its discovery, the king said to sir Edward 
Coke, " May God curse you, if you spare any of them l" and 
then invoked the same curse on himself and his, if he pardoned 
any of them ; the duke and the duchess, and four accomplices 
were found guilty, — ^the four latter were executed, the other 
two pardoned. Doubtless, sir Thomas Overbury was got rid 
of for the concealment of some terrible state secret, — but why 
were the two pardoned ? 

George Yilliers supplied the place of the duke of Somerset 
in the king's favour, by purchase ; in a few months, he was 
made a knight, a baron, a viscount, an earl, a marquis, and then, 
duke of Buckingham ; he was also appointed lord high 
admiral, lord warden of the cinque ports, master of the horse,. 
— indeed, he conferred upon himself and others, nearly all the 
honours and offices of the three kingdoms. 

Lord Bacon gets the seals as lord keeper in 1617, is very 
active in his work, clears off all arrears of his predecessor, and 
finds time to write the ' Novum Organum ;' in January, 1618, 
he is made lord chanceUor, created lord Yerulam and viscount 
St. Albans. In October, 1620, he gives to the world the 
'Novum Organum* — a book which has done more than any 
other volume ever written, not of divine origin, to improve our 
knowledge of the aspect of nature and the character of man. 
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He is now the first subject in England, and the first philosopher 
in Europe ; nothing seems wanting to his glory, — neither 
power, nor popularity, nor fame, nor obedience, nor troops of 
friends. Yet, seven months after publishing the greatest birth 
of time, and while the sages of continental Europe are engrossed 
with the duty and delight of its perusal, the writer is stripped 
of his rank, his honours, his good name, condemned to a ruinous 
fine of £40,000, and flung into the Tower. 

The fate of lord Bacon necessitates a brief explanation on 
the matter of fees and bribes, to remove a portion of the 
onslaught on the character of Bacon by lord Campbell. In 
the reign of James, the machinery of every department of 
government was worked by fees. The king took fees, so did 
the bishops, the judges, and the bar, the various officers of 
state, even the lords and ladies of the royal bedchamber; 
everybody took fees, everybody paid fees, — hence the peculation 
and bribes of these times, — though, in the eyes of both payer 
and receiver, they were generally looked upon as wages. Thus, 
lord Bacon had no salary from the king, though his berth was 
worth £15,000 per annum ; when attorney-general, his office 
realised £6000, but the crown only paid him £81 6s. 8d. ; 
Yelverton, as solicitor-general, realised £4000, yet the crown 
only allowed him £70 ; the allowances to the judges was 
scarcely sufficient to procure their robes and gloves ; sir E. 
Coke, the lord chief justice, had £225 ; the chief justice of 
the common pleas, £195; the lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, £188 ; yet each of the judges had given up lucrative 
practice at the bar, and, on their promotion, had to live in 
state, make presents to the king, and get rich ! It is therefore 
obvious that the charges against them were unsound, — in the 
language of our own days, they were not bribes, but a part of 
an evil system, the exposure of which led to the immolation of 
the greatest man in the world and of the age. In the majority 
of cases, the monies were not taken as a secret act, for the 
perversion of justice, but arose out of a system which has 
since been exploded. £10,000 was offered for Bacon's post as 
attorney-general, besides a present of £4000 to the king, — 
subsequently, £30,000 for the chancellorship. In those days 
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there were only ten printing-presses in tbe metropolis, which, at 
this time, were all busily producing squibs, ballads, and broad- 
sides, written by the vilest of mankind, — these, with the veno- 
mous spleen of sir E. Coke, did their work : we know the result 
to lord Bacon ! He bore the punishment with a patience as 
profound as it is humble and serene, — ^lie trusts to posterity to 
vindicate his fame ; he lived to see his most conspicuous 
enemies ignominiously disgraced. Bacon retires, a very poor 
man, to G-orhambury ; among his books, he recruits his health, 
as well as his spirits and wit, — he, with his soul at peace, toils 
away at his pen, increases his fame throughout Europe, 
becomes indeed a greater man in his study than when the 
mace was borne before him in his various offices of state, — he 
lives in seclusion, but his writings fill the whole world with his 
fame. The tale of his official fall is the most sad and the most 
strange in all the history of man. It is surprising he did not 
acknowledge how much his ideas must have been indebted to 
his prototype and namesake, the poor capuchin friar of the 
thirteenth century — Roger Bacon. 

The circulation of the blood was discovered by William Har- 
vey, M.D. (1619) ; the story of the efforts which he made for its 
discovery, is one of the most interesting in the whole range 
of science ; he persevered in his experiments and researches 
for eight years before he published his views, which were then 
received with ridicule ; he was accused of subverting the au- 
thority of the Scriptures ; he lost his professional practice ; for 
some time he made not a single convert. Harvey held fast his 
truth amidst much adversity, but it was twenty-five years 
before his great scientific ideas were recognised. In 1616; 
Edmond Peachum, a clergyman, preached a sermon on the im- 
proprieties and extravagancies of the king ; he was accused of 
treason, put on the rack, and interrogated " before torture, in 
torture, between torture, and after torture ;'* on which Bacon 
was instructed by the king to confer with the judges, sepa- 
rately, if the sermon could be construed as treason, to which 
the chief justice, sir E. Coke, objected ; the other twelve judges 
were bribed, sir Edward gave an equivocal opinion ; Peachum, 
however, was tried and condemned, but died in gaol. After 
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this sir Edward Coke and the twelve judges were at variance 
with the king on a question of prerogative, whereupon his 
majesty flew into a rage, caused twelve of the judges to yield, 
and dismissed sir Edward from his office. The prince of Wales, 
in company with the duke of Buckingham, visited Spain in 
disguise (1623), to see the princess ; they took Paris on their 
route, where they had a peep at the princess Henrietta Maria, 
whom Charles afterwards married. On May 23, 1622, appeared 
the first tLUthentic periodical newspaper, entitled * The Weekly 
News,^ The New River Company was formed by sir Hugh 
Middleton ; having lost all his private fortune in the attempt, 
he obtained assistance from the king ; the work was completed 
in 1613, and it is now one of the most useM and profitable 
investments in London. 

Names of Note. -Eobert Cecil, earl of Salisbury (1550—1612) ; ViUiera, 
duke of Buckingham (1592 — 1628) ; lord chancellor Francis Bacon (1561 
—1626) ; sir Walter Ealeigh (1552—1618) ; lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(1581 — 1648) ; sir Hugh Middleton (1570 — 1637) ; Inigo Jones, a 
celebrated architect (1672—1658) j Ben Jonson, dramatist (1574 — 1637) ; 
Camden, antiquary (1551—1623) ; Dr. W. Harvey (1578—1657) ; Percy, 
Monteagle, and G-uido Fawkes ; Chapman, the first translator into English 
of Homer (1667 — 1634); Burton, author of 'Anatcnny of Melancholy* 
(1576 — 1640) ; John Napier, inventor of logarithms (1550—1617). 

(46.) CHARLES I. The Martjr. 

Birth and Beign. — He was the eldest surviving son of James 
I. ; bom at Dumferline, Fifeshire, Scotland, on November 19, 
1600, crowned at Westminster, February 6, 1625, and reigned 
till 1649. He was also crowned at Holjrood church, in Scot- 
land, on June 18, 1633. 

Marriage, — He espoused, June, 1625, Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV., king of France ; the queen, unwilling, 
as a Eoman Catholic, to compromise the king as to the reli- 
gious ceremonials, was never crowned ; she died August 10, 
1669. It is a curious fact that, except Henry V., ail those 
monarchs who married French princesses, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of their subjects, and suffered violent deaths. 

Isme. — Charles, prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. ; 
Mary, married to William, prince of Orange, father to William 
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III. ; James, duke of York, afterwards James II. ; Henry, 
duke of Gloucester, died September 13, 1660 ; Elizabeth, who 
died(1649) in her fifteenth year of a broken heart in Caris- 
brook Castle, Isle of "Wight, — she wrote an accoimt of her last 
Bad interview with her father ; and lastly, Henrietta, who was 
married in 1661 to Philip, duke of Orleans, — «he died, January 
20, 1670. 

Death. — He was executed before the Banqueting House, 
"Whitehall, January 30, 1649. His body was exposed to public 
yiew in one of the apartments, and afterwards privately buried 
in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. Charles was the ninth 
English monarch who had died a violent death since the year 
1066. "While in prison, Charles wrote a series of papers, the 
result of his meditations and feelings ; they were published 
after his death under the title of ' Eikon Basilike, or the 
Boyal Image ;' it is a painfully interesting and edifying work ; 
it was reprinted fifty times during the year ; the attention 
which it excited prompted John Milton to write a scurrilous 
reply; M. Guizot says, the effect produced by the Eikon 
*' caused attachment to the memory of the king to become a 
passion, and respect a worship." 

Character, — Injudicious, partial, insincere, and arbitrary, but 
" temperate, chaste, and serious ;" he possessed some learned 
and brilliant accomplishments, and rather deserved the name 
of a brave and good than of a great man. He was of the 
middle stature, and well proportioned ; his hair was dark, his 
forehead high, and his countenance grave and melancholy. 
Charles was a great patron of the fine arts; he purchased 
some of the most glorious works of Baffaelle (whose cartoons 
he brought into England), Titian, Correggio, Guide ; Vandyck 
was invited by him to stay at the court, and Bubens painted 
for him the ceiling at the Banqueting House in Whitehall, 
whioh was built by Inigo Jones for the king. James had left 
Charles debts to the amount of seven hundred thousand pounds 
as a legacy, besides the contests between France and Spain, — 
both enormous difficulties for him to contend against, especially 
with the parsimonious aid he received from parliament. 

Far*.— (1.) With Spain, 1626, and subsequently vith France, 1627, 
in support of the French Protestants, terminated by the disastrous siege 
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of Bochelle, October 18, 1628 ; thiB siege lasted upwards of a year ; its 
horrors almost exceed all others in history ; fifteen thousand of the inhabi- 
tants died of hunger and disease ; the horses, dogs, and cats were devoured 
as food — even the offal and skins were used for the same purpose. 

(2.) With his subjects. The civil war was the necessary result of the re- 
action of the popular mind in favour of Hberty, from its slavish submission 
to the tyranny of the Tudor kings ; it was hastened on by the king's folly 
in enforcing subsidies under the name of 'benevolences,* without the conaeot 
of the people, and his resolution to rule the kingdom without a parliament. 
The royalists were called ' Cavaliers,' — the parliamentarians ' Bound- 
heads ;' loyalty, liberty, and religion •were brought into collision ; those 
who had no wish to see the peace of the kingdom disturbed were necessi- 
tated to draw their swords, brother against brother, friend against friend ; 
the antagonistic elements which were at work put in jeopardy the very 
constitution which had been built up by Alfred, and the ecclesiastical 
system of the church as foimded by St. Augustine. The Christmas of 
1641 was a period of great excitement ; the aspect of the new year was 
lowering, and anarchy was rapidly approaching. A parliamentary ordinance 
had been issued for raising a militia in London, — ^in one day eight thousand 
joined ; funds were wanted, — the tables of G-uildhall were speedily covered 
with jewels, plate, and money ; the great majority brought something. 
Mr. Foss, in his ' Lives of the Judges of England,' says, '' One of the 
primary causes of this rebellion, and that cost the king his head, was, the 
degradation of the bench of justice." The chief events of these wurs were 
as follow : — 

Battle of Edgehill, Warwickshire, the first between the cavaliers of 
Charles and the parliamentarians, or roundheads, when numbers fiell on 
either side, and both parties claimed the victory, Sunday, October 23, 1642. 
Mrs. Furefey, of Caldecote Manor-house, with the assistance of her son- 
in-law, eight male servants, and a few females, defended her house against 
prince Bupert and four hundred cavaUers ; the out-buildings were set on 
fire, and all would have been destroyed, had not the lady claimed and 
obtained the protection of the prince. After the battle, Charles went 
through Banbury, Oxford, to Colnbrook ; here, on November 10, he met a 
message from parliament, with a wish that the king should remain *' till 
some propositions for the removal of these bloody distempers and distrac- 
tions were offered ;" the king replied, " Do you your duty, we will not 
be wanting in ours, — God, in his mercy, give a blessing." 

Battle of Brentford, November 12. After two days' waiting, th&king, 
receiving no reply from parliament, proceeded on his way, and fought this 
battle with decided advantage to the royalists. He was opposed by lord 
Essex, a skilful warrior, but, Uke many more good men, not determined or 
brave enough to fight against his friends and countrymen. The following 
day, the parliamentary army, chiefly Londoners, assembled at Tumham 
Green, to the number of twenty-four thousand. The king retired to 
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Oatlands for two days, thence to Beading, taking up his winter quarters at 
Oxford. 

On January 2, 1643, a petition was sent from a meeting at Qnildhall to 
the king, to solicit his return to London, when all disturbances should 
cease ; but Charles refused, "as they could not maintain tranquillity among 
themselves." The war enlarged its sphere, and exhibited a much fiercer 
character when it was known that the queen had, with a foreign army, 
landed near Newcastle, on February 22. The battle of Charlgrove Field, 
near Oxford, was fought June 19, 1643. Here, John Hampden, the 
patriot, was slain; his last words were, "O Lord, save my bleeding 
country !" The parliamentary troops were completely beaten. 

In July, the queen left York to joiu the king ; on the 11th, she slept at 
Stratford-on-Avon, in the house in which Shakspere lived and died ; on the 
13th, she met Charles at Edgehill. On the 5th, the royalists obtained a 
victory at Sandsdown, Somersetshire, and another near Devizes on the 15th. 
On the 17th, prince Rupert, after a terrible slaughter on both sides, took 
Bristol, — ^a city then next in importance, in commerce and population, to 
London. The king returns to Oxford, the metropolis is in an uproar, the 
royalists are gaining strength everywhere, — ^in the midst of the commotion, 
appears an exciting address from colonel Oliver Cromwell, for help to 
oppose the king. Hampden was gone, but Cromwell's opportunity had 
come. Charles found a want of co-operation in his armies — so, instead of 
proceeding to London, he besieged Q-loucester on August 10 ; the city held 
out till September 8, when it was relieved by the parliamentary army under 
lord Essex, and provisions were supplied to the famished inhabitants. 
Charles removed to Sudeley Castle. 

Battle of Newbury, Berkshire, September 20, 1643 ; the king was 
present ; the result was doubtful, though, upon the whole, adverse to the 
royal cause. The royalists, who called it a great victory, lost three peers — 
lords Carnarvon, Sunderland, and Falkland ; — Dr. Arnold, in his * Lectures 
on Modem History,' pays a just tribute to the latter, a martyr to the 
cause of Charles, as " one who deserves to Uve in our hearts as one of the 
most noble and pure of the time, — a very English gentleman in heart and 
intellect." On October 27, another battle was fought at Newbury, without 
any decided result. 

On January 22, 1644, what has been called '* the king's mongrel parlia- 
ment" met at Oxford : it consisted of forty- three peers, and one hundred 
and eighteen commoners ; they voted taxes and loans, passed resolutions, 
and continued to sit, without any positive benefit, till April 16th. The 
queen afterwards left for Exeter ; here, in June, she gave birth to a 
princess, and never saw Charles again ; she sailed from Falmouth for France 
on July 14. " The nation's parliament," at Westminster, simultaneously 
continued its sittings : it consisted of two hundred and eighty members of 
the house of Commons, and a few Peers ; they adopted vigorous measures 
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to sapport their cause. On June 11, prinoe Supert, — after the dtfing 
exploit of the relief of Latluim House, which had held out for eighteen 
week* under the brave countess of Derby, against the army of earl FairfiuL, 
— proceeded to Yorkshire to join the king. 

Battle of Marston Moor, Yorkshire, July 2, 1644. By this fight the 
scale was turned decisivdy against the king and the caralier party. Ohrer 
Oromwell was the principal leader on the parliamentary side ; in addition 
to his own army of ** Ironsides," he was assisted by 21,000 men on the part 
of the Scotch. 

In the spring of 1645, Charles was at Oxford. CommissionerB from 
the king, and the Westminster parliament, met at Uxbridge on January 30, 
to n^otiato terms of peace ; the matters discussed were ihe church, the 
militia, and Ireland ; after twenty days* conference, they, in consequence of 
the king's hesitation to agree to the proposals, separated worse friends tium 
before they met. On the return of the parliamentary commissioners to Lon- 
don, they found the army re-modelled under the leadership of lord Fair&x, 
lieutenant-general Cromwell, and general Ireton. The king's prospects also 
appeared to be improving, and the prince of Wales was appointed general- 
issimo of the western counties, aided by prince Rupert. Chester sur- 
rendered to Charles on May 7 ; Leicester taken by storm. May 31, where 
Charles left a strong garrison ; the battle of Kaseby, Northsnnpton, took 
place June 14, 1645 ; at first the enemy fled before Bupert ; however, the 
impetuosity of the prince led him to pursue general Ireton ; consequently 
the great numbers under Oliver Cromwell, aided by his masterly conduct, 
enabled him to gain a decided victory ; the king's cabinet, containing the 
confidential letters of the king and queen, was taken — (they were subse- 
quently published, with emendations, under the title of the * King's Cabinet 
Opened;') — on inspection, the contents did him more harm than the success 
of his enemies. The papers were read aloud at Ouildhall, and gave cause 
for the serious indignation of the people. Practically, now, not only the 
king, but the whole power of parliament and the state, wette^ through the 
influence of Cromwell, in the hands of the army. Mr. HaUam say8» 
"Wise men might easily perceive that the regal power was only suspended 
through the force of circumstances, not abrogated by any real change in 
public opinion." This was the last of the battles fought by C^iarles; 
it resulted in the destruction of the hopes of the royalists. Leicester 
sorrendered to the roundheads on June 17 ; Brio^water, July 23. 
Bristol was again stormed on September 10 ; cm the following day» 
prince Bupert siurendered the city. In October, Cromwell took 
Winchester; then besieged Basing House, near Basingstoke, the strong 
mansion of Pawlet, marquis of Winchester : it had resisted many attacks 
during these wars, — ^the defensive works were very extensive and numeax)us, 
— but still it gave way to the skilful breaches and perseverance of Cromwell. 
The contents of this noble abode proved the richest piise the parlia- 
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mentarians had taken ; the provisions found within, consisted of '* four 
hundred quarters of wheat, dirers rooms full of bacon, containing hundreds 
of flitches, cheese proportionable, with oatmeal, beef, pork ; beer, divers 
cellars full, and that very good." " Seventy-four persons were slain in the 
house, and three hundred taken prisoners ; the plunder of the soldiers 
occupied several days : one soldier had one hundred and twenty pieces of 
gold for his share, others plate, others jewels ; one got three bags of silver ; 
the soldiers sold the wheat, with numberless cartloads of household stuff, 
furniture, iron, lead, and a multitude of other things, to the country people 
round about." Similar scenes at the various sieges of cities, towns, castles, 
and mansions, are duly chronicled in the * Ordinances of Parliament,' and 
various other public records. 

After fighting these and other battles, in many of which he was worsted, 
Charles fled from Oxford to the Scottish camp before Newark, in Notting- 
hamshire (June 5, 1646.) Here, prince Bupert and his brother Maurice, 
after a stormy interview with the king, left him. The prince of Wales fled 
for safety to Scilly, thence to Jersey, France, and Holland. On January 
29, 1646, Charles was induced to solicit a personal conference at West- 
minster, — repeated the proposal on March -23, and June 10 ; — on July 24, 
he received some offers for peace, to which the king said he could not 
agree, as he refused to abolish the episcopacy. The covenanted army at 
Newcastle took Charles under their protection for a short time, till Jan. 30, 
1647 ; on the receipt of £400,000 from the Enghsh, the king was. Judas- 
like, deUvered up to the parliament, and taken to Holmby House (built for 
sir Christopher Hatton), in Northamptonshire, on February 16, 1647. 
The parliament, though much in arrears in pay to the army, partially 
disbanded it. By the intrigues of Cromwell with the army, Charles was 
seized at Hohnby, by colonel Joyce, and, on June 8, conducted to St. 
Albans : here the king was allowed to have an interview with three of his 
children— the dukes oi York and Gloucester, and the princess Elizabeth — 
which Cromwell, in his hypocritical style, called " the tenderest sight that 
ever his eyes beheld ;" thence, Charles was taken to Hampton Court, 
whence he escaped, on November 11, to Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight. Evelyn says in his * Diwry,' on October 10 : " Went to Hampton 
Court, where I had the honour to kiss his majesty's hand, and give him an 
account of several things I had in charge, he being now in the power of 
those execrable villains who not long after murdered him." Insurrections 
occur in many parts of the kingdom. Cromwell starts to quell those in 
Wales, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, On his departure firom the city, several 
exciting demonstrations are made for the restoration of the king ; even the 
navy shows symptoms of disaffection to the roundheads. Another com- 
mission ifi summoned to sit at Newport, on September 18. Lord Clarendon 
says, " The king's hair had become gray, and his face careworn, but he 
carried himself with his usual m^esty; be left upon the assembly a deep 
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impression of his abilities, his knowledge, and his presence of mind." It 
was all in vain. After two months' debate, the king could neither satisfy 
Presbyterians, Independents, nor Puritans. The queen had sent him a ship 
to escape in, but the yigilance of the governor prevented the king availing 
himself of it. Fi'om Newport, the king was taken, on November 30, to 
Hurst Oasde, Hampshire ; thence he was, on December 18, removed to 
Windsor, and, on January 19, 1648, amidst the cry (by previous concert) 
t>f "justice, justice" firom the soldiers, was taken to St. James' Palace. 

On December 5, the house of Commons, after three days' debate, 
decided by one himdred and twenty-nine members to eighty three, that the 
king's concessions were a groimd of settlement ; the day after this, six 
conmiissioners— three from the House, and three from the army — ^met, and 
agreed to place officers at the doors of the house of Ck)mmons the next 
morning, to oppose the entrance of all members who were opposed to the 
impeachment of the king. The * purge' of colonel Pride wbs put into 
operation, — a strong regiment of horse for several days carried out this 
decision, and the excluded members were detained by the army in safe 
-custody till the following day. On Cromwell's return from the north, he 
asserted that " he was not aware of this design, but he was glad of it, and 
would endeavour to maintain it !" Out of the approved members, a com- 
mission of one hundred and forty-three were chosen (many of whom never 
attended) to try the king ; though the Peers refused to take part in it, the 
house of Commons, in defiance of the law and constitution of the country, 
proceeded with their declared intentions to take the life of the king. 
Cromwell, vexed at the scruples of some, said, " I tell you we will cut his 
head off, with the crown upon it." On January 20, this "mock tribunal" 
— this high court of justice — commenced its sittings, sixty-nine of its 
members being present ; over the king's head hung banners taken from 
him at Naseby, Marston Moor, and Preston, — to confront h\m^ of whom 
Blackstone says in his commentaries, "He united in his person every 
possible claim, by hereditary right, to the English as well as the Scottish 
thrones, being the heir both of Egbert and WiUiam the Conqueror." The 
king continually protested against the authority of the court. Sympathy 
in his £a>vour was rapidly on the increase. The commissioners, therefore, 
anxiously pressed the proceedings onwards ; two days they sat in private ; 
on the 27th, sentence was about to be pronoimced, " in the name of the 
people of England." The king begged to be allowed to make one proposal 
in the ' painted chamber,' — it was Charles' intention to offer to abdicate, in 
favour of his son ; — the commissioners refused, and then passed sentmce 
of death upon him ; on which, the king attempted to speak, but the court 
decided " the king was now dead in law, and it could not be permitted," — 
the guards quickly hurried him out of the hall ! 

Under the influence of colonel Pride, and Cromwell, the Commons, on 
January 29, required the consent of the Lords to this decision ; but, on 
their refusal, they declared their acquiescence to be unnecessary. 
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The king received his doom with calm resignation ; he said to bishop 
Juxton, " These rogues thirst for my Wood, and will have it, — God's will be 
done ! — I forgive them, and wiU talk of them no more.'* He then bada 
&rewell to his daughter, the princess Elizabeth, and his son, the duke of 
Gloucester — of the respective ages of twelve and eight — he placed them 
both on his knees ; advised with them as to their future conduct, — to the 
latter he said, " Mark, child, what I say : they wiU cut off my head, and 
perhaps make thee king, — ^but thou must not be king so long as thy brothers 
Charles and James live." The child replied, "I will be torn to pieces 
first." He divided a few jewels between them, kissed, and gave them his 
blessing. The 80th was a very cold day, — the Thames was frozen, — the 
streets were covered with snow : this was the last day of Charles' life. '* It 
is," he said, " my second marriage-day ; I would be as trim as may be, for, 
before night, I hope to be espoused to my beloved Jesus ;" he asked for 
extra clothing, "for, were I to shake through cold, my enemies would 
attribute it to fear ; — I would have no such imputation, — I fear not death, 
— death is not terrible to me, — I bless God I am prepared." Some delay 
arose in the completion of the deed, for, a few hours before the awfiil 
moment, two letters had arrived from the prince of Wales — one addressed 
to lord Fairfax, the other to the king— in the former was a sheet of blank 
paper, subscribed by the name, and sealed with the arms of the prince ; on 
it was to be filled in the price and the conditions for the life of his feither 
— " whatever they might be, the conditions were already granted, for whiph 
his seal and signature were affixed." But his judges would listen to nothing 
— but blood ! At ten o'clock, Charles walked from St. James to Whitehall. 
He was three hours at his prayers, received holy communion, and ascended 
the scafibld. The headsmen did their office amidst the groans of the 
people, whom he was not permitted to address. All who could, dipped 
their handkerchiefs in his blood, as in that of .a martyr. 

Thus perished Charles I.,— an awftd lesson to future sovereigns to watch 
the growth of public opinion, — he lost his head through his persevering 
and uncompromising conviction of the divine right of kings, of their 
absolute powers, and his perpetual remembrance of the motto of his father, 
"No bishop, no king" : in defence of these principles, the king lost his life 
at the dictum of a self-constituted and illegal tribunal. Differences of 
judgment may exist in reference to this awful event ; but surely the most 
startling fact of all is, that John Milton, the patriot in politics, and in 
rehgion the author of * Paradise Lost' and * Paradise Begained,' should 
have justified the deed. 

Mem, Events. — The parliament refusing to grant the requi- 
site subsidies to pay his father's debts and for carrying on 
James' continental wars, Charles dissolved it on March 10, 
1629. Peace was concluded with France and Spain the 
following year. The king levied a variety of taxes on his own 
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authority, a step which caused great discontent throughout 
the nation, for the country was under an unmitigated 
despotism, without a parliament, for eleven years ; during this 
period, however, the ancient municipal and social institutions 
of the people tended to keep alive some degree of political 
freedom, as well as the liberty of speech and action. The king 
received £10,0(?0 for the patent to a company of soap boilers ; 
the shareholders were also to pay Charles £8 upon every ton 
sold. Another ingenious device for raising money, was the 
renewal of his father's proclamation against building of new 
houses in London, fines being levied on those recently erected. 
The company of vintners gave the king £60C)0 for the privilege 
of dressing meat. The duke of Buckingham, Charles's 
favourite minister, was assassinated by John Felton, a dis- 
banded oflBcer, when embarking at Portsmouth for France 
(August 28, 1628) ; Eelton justified himself on the plea that 
the duke was the enemy of the people; he was executed 
November 29th. 

A popular tumult arose among the Scotch, July 23, 1637, 
from an attempt made by the king and archbishop Laud, to 
enforce the English liturgy upon that nation ; they formed a 
solemn league and covenant for resisting episcopal government 
(1638.) The stirring incidents arising out of this, caused the 
country to be covered with ecclesiastical ruins, and had con- 
siderable influence on the destinies of Scotland ; it, however, 
tended to the preservation of their own liberties, but soon over- 
threw the monarchy of England. The archbishop was impeached 
on a charge of high treason, before the Lords, on December 18, 
1640, subsequently committed to the Tower, and, after a long 
imprisonment, was beheaded, January 10, 1645. Thomas 
"Went worth, earl of Strafford, an intellectual, and supremely 
able man, though proud and despotic as Charles's prime 
minister, was committed to the Tower, November 25, 1640, — 
brought before the house of Lords, on January 30: it was 
virtually a trial of strength between the crown and the people, 
— the future success of parliament, the hopes and fears of the 
kingdom, were at stake ; after several weeks' trial, with 

journments, he was declared guilty on May 8. The king did 
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his best to avoid the necessity of being accessory to the 
murder of his faithful servant, but without success ; he waip 
executed on May 12, 164>1; — thus perished a most devoted 
servant of the crown, but an enemy to the liberties of the 
people. In return, Charles accused five members of the house 
of Commons of high treason, but they were protected, in direct 
opposition to the king, by the unanimous voice of the house. 
The Common^ adjourned, and appointed two committees, 
one to sit at Grocer's Hall, the other at Merchant Taylor's 
Hall. The king went to Guildhall, amid cries of " Privilege 
of Parliament !" " To your tents, O Israel !" At length, 
after receiving various insults, the king left London for 
Hampton Court, on January 10, 1642 ; on February 16, 
the queen left for the Netherlands, with the crown jewels ; and 
Charles erected the standard of civil war at Nottingham 
(August 22, 1642.) From hence, the king made a proposal to 
withdraw his proclamations, if parliament would do the same ; 
though both parties were reluctant to fight, still neither would 
make the first concession. On September 9, parliament 
issued a proclamation to the people, explaining the necessity 
for the war ; London was to be fortified, and men, women, and 
children to dig ditches, and carry materials for the bulwarks. 
Frequent disturbances also arose in Ireland, in consequence of 
Charles forcing upon the Irish nation, the wealthy English, as 
resident proprietors of the soil ; thus endeavouring to increase 
the Protestant influence, as a means of uprooting the Eomun 
Catholic religion in this portion of the kingdom. 

John Hampden, the descendant of an ancient Saxon family, 
a man of great ability, and good private character, was put 
upon his trial — one of the greatest that was ever heard in 
Westminster hall — for opposing a tax of twenty shillings, 
called ship money, which was imposed by the royal authority 
alone, for the support of the navy. The trial lasted six 
months. Though defeated, through the king's influence 
with the twelve judges, (June 9, 1637,) Hampden was 
hailed as the champion of the people's liberties — " the 
pilot who must steer the vessel through the tempests and 
rocks that threatened it;" the judgment, as lord Clarendon 
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Bays, "proved of more advantage and credit to the gentle- 
man condemned, than to the king's service.'* "Hampden 
was a very wise man, and of great parts, possessed with the 
most absolute spirit of popularity." The public attention was 
specially devoted to the questions at issue ; the fundamental 
principles of government were argued; and a very strong 
feeling of dislike towards the absolutely arbitrary notions of 
Charles, extended itself over the nation. John Seldon — in 
defending the rights of the subject, in the court of King's 
Bench, against the taxation of Charles, without the consent of 
parliament — said, " K Magna Charta were fully executed, ss 
it ought to be, every man would enjoy his liberty better than 
he doth !'* these words set the people to think, and ultimately 
had a great influence in judging of the king's subsequent acts. 

There were nearly two thousand hackney-coaches in tha 
metropolis, and a proclamation was issued to forbid their 
passing through the public streets, on account of their crowding 
the thoroughfares ; arising out of this order, sedan-chairs came 
into use in 1634. Coaches are supposed to have been intro- 
duced from Padua, by the earl of Arundel, in 1565. The 
parliament called " the long parliament," met November 23, 
1640. During the civil war, the judges, by special arrange- 
ment, went their stated circuits, excepting a temporary 
suspension in the spring of 1643 ; this ancient civil organiza- 
tion caused the country, amidst these unhappy contests, to be 
comparatively free from deeds of violence, with the exception 
of those of martial necessity. Edmund Waller, the poet, sold 
his estate in Bedfordshire for £10,000 ; with this he bribed the 
house of Commons, in 1643. 

William Prynne wrote a book against stage-plays, and 
sabbath-breaking, called * Histrio-Mastrix,' which was much 
encouraged by the Puritans and Independents, — the play- 
houses were shut up ; still, plays and masques were frequently 
performed before the court, — Charles, however, was anxious 
that all improper expressions should be removed; — the four 
law inns of court got up a play at a cost of £20,000 ; theatres, 
too, were re-opened ; still it must be confessed that the writings 
of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massenger, Shirley, 
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and others less known to fame, were loose and profane, — 
not calculated to encourage the moral virtues of those days, 
and quite unfit for our own times. Oxford was surrendered 
to the parliamentary army on June 24, 1646 ; to the preserva- 
tion of the Bodleian library from destruction, we are indebted 
to the determination of general Fairfax, — he was fond of 
literature, and took this noble library under his special care. 

Eichard Foley, a nail-maker, of Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire, finding the Swedish manufacture superior to the English, 
suddenly disappeared from his family; he pays a visit to 
Ursula in the disguise of a musician, gets access to a manufac- 
tory there ; obtaining, as he thought, the requisite secrets, 
returns to his native town, but, finding he could not construct 
the proper machinery, he departs again for Sweden, secures 
the model drawings, returns to Stourbridge, and founds the 
manufacture of nails by machinery ; — the present lord Foley is 
his descendant. The excise and landed property taxes were 
introduced by the parliament, as a means of supporting the 
war against Charles. In this reign letters were first sent by a 
weekly post. Public-houses licensed. Barometers invented. 
The Irish linen manufacture established. The earl of Arundel 
formed his noble collection of marbles, — the first sight of 
Greek and Roman statues in this country, — they are now in 
the British Museum. Two religious sects, called Puritans and 
Independents, acquired great influence in this reign ; Evelyn, 
in his * Diary,' says, " They caused the removal of the stately 
crosses in Cheapside and Charing, as well as all ornaments 
from the churches and chapels throughout England and 
Scotland." The oppressive court of the Star-chamber was 
abolished in 1641. One of the last victims in this court was 
Dr. Alexander Leigh ton, who had published a book entitled, 
* Zion's Plea against Prelacy,' for which he was put in the 
pillory, whipped, had one of his ears cut off, one side of his 
nose slit, and branded on one cheek, the whole process being, 
with variations, repeated. Leighton was a dangerous fanatic 
— still, he did not deserve such a sentence. The city corpora- 
tion was fined £70,000 by this court, upon a complaint that 
they managed their lands in Ulster badly. Cotton brought 
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to England bj the East India Companj in 1631, but unwise 
laws prevented its general use. Marj de Medicis, the queen- 
mother, visited London in 1638. Jeffrey Hudson, the dwar^ 
was a favourite at court. Sion College incorporated 1630. 

Names of Nate. — Laud, archbishop of Canterboiy (bom 1573), executed 
for high la^aBon (1645). Earl of Strafford (1593—1641) ; duke of 
Buckingham (1592—1628) ; John Hampden, the patriot (1594—1643), 
statesmen. John Selden (1584 — 1654), and sir Edward Ck)ke (1549 — 
1634), lawyers ; Lucius Carey, lord Falkland (1600—1643) ; Fairfex 
(1610—1671) ; lords Essex (1592—1647), and Cromwell (1599—1658), 
parliamentary generals ; princes Bupert (1619—1682) and Maurice, sods 
of the elector Palatine ; Isaac Walton, the author of *■ The Angler* (1593— 
1683) ; sir W. Davenant, poet (1606—1668) ; Francis Quarks (1592— 
1644) ; bishop HaU (1574—1656.) H. Spebnan (1562—1641), and 
B. B. Cotton (1570 — 1631), antiquarians; lord E. Herbert, historian 
(1581—1648) ; R. Baker, chronicler ( —1645) ; S. Purchas, author of 
Trayels (1577—1628) ; T. Roe, traveller (1580—1641) ; John Taylor, the 
'Water Poet' (1580—1654.) Rubens (1577—1640), and Vandyck (1599 
— 1641), the Dutch artists, were much patronised by the king. Hugo 
Grotius (1583 — 1615), a Dutch literary character, and Galileo, astronomer 
(1564—1642), flourished ; so did the Italian artists Guido (1574—1642), 
and Domenichino (1581 — 1641). 

CEOMWELL, Protectob. 

Birth, Sfc. — Oliver Cromwell was the son of a private 
gentleman at Huntingdon, at which place he was bora 
in 1599. 

Within two hours after the death of Charles, a proclamation 
was sent throughout the kingdom declaring it to be treason to 
give the title of king to any person, without the consent of 
parliament. Though a considerable portion of the people 
were in favour of a monarchal system of government, as more 
congenial to the habits and feelings of Englishmen, still Uie 
great majority were for the establishment of what they called 
a '^ commonwealth/* looking to Cromwell as the guiding star 
through its labyrinths, — to which those who had compromised 
themselves in their conduct towards Charles, the more readily 
agreed, as they feared to trust themselves to the mercy of hia 
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son ; tending, too, as it did, to give them a chance of sharing 
amongst themselves more of the emoluments and power of its 
offices. After a brief period (1649), during which England 
was a republic, entrusted to an executive of forty-one 
persons, Cromwell, the chief of this body, who had been the 
principal contriver of the death of the late king, mounted the 
vacant throne in 1653, under the title of Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
governed it until his death, which took place September 3, 
1658. 

Marriage, — He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James 
Bourchier, of Essex. 

Issue, — Richard ; Henry ; and four daughters : Bridget was 
married first to Henry Ireton, and afterwards to lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood ; Elizabeth to Mr. John Claypole, — a 
thought had been entertained of marrying her to Charles II. ; 
Mary to lord viscount Falconbridge ; and Frances, first to Mr. 
Bobert Bich (grandson of the earl of Warwick), and subse- 
quently to sir John Eussell. 

Death, — A tertian ague carried him off. Latterly his life 
was one of constant anxiety, arising from the dread of 
assassination by his own generals, who combined to destroy 
him. His death happened on his "fortunate day," the 3rd of 
September, 1658, at Whitehall, the anniversary of his victories 
at Dunbar and Worcester. The funeral exceeded in magnifi- 
cence that of all former sovereigns; the lying-in-state was 
continued for two months, though the body had been of 
necessity interred in Westminster Abbey some weeks before. 
On January 30, 1661, his body was, by order of parliament, 
disinterred, drawn on a hurdle to, and exposed on, Tyburn 
gallows ; the head was afterwards exposed in front of West- 
minster hall, and the body buried beneath the gallows. This 
outrage against the common feelings of humanity is said to 
have led to the accomplishment of Cromwell's special and 
private request — the burial of his body *' where he had obtained 
the greatest glory and victory," in the field of ^aseby, in 
Northamptonshire. His skull is in the possession of W. W, 
Wilkinson, Esq., of Beckenham, Kent. 
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Character. — Ambition, profound dissimulation, great military 
talents, undaunted courage, and consummate prudence, form 
the character of CromweU. In some respects his talents were 
of the highest order. Earl Chatham said of him on November 
2, 1770, " Oliver Cromwell, who astonished mankind bj his 
intelligence, did not derive it from spies in the cabinet of every 
prince in Europe, — he drew it from the cabinet of his own 
sagacious mind ; he observed facts, and traced them forward to 
their consequences ; from what was, he concluded, what must 
be, and he never was deceived." Lord Macaulay goes so far 
as to say that, amidst the partial and temporary despotism of 
the protectorate, "he was the greatest prince that has ever 
ruled in England." Lord Clarendon calls him " a brave bad 
man, with some good qualities." 

Wars. — Cromwell being appointed to the lieutenancy of Ireland, quelled 
a rebellion which was raised in that country in favour of the late king, by 
the awful massacres at Eathmines, August 3, 1649 ; Dogheda, Septemb^ 
11 ; Wexford, October 12 ; Cork, in November j Kilkenny, March 26 ; 
and, subsequently, at numerous other places. Forty-five thousand Irish- 
men were expatriated to France and Spain, as levies in the armies of these 
countries. Then he returned, and marched against the Scots, who, under 
general Leshe, were defeated with great slaughter at Dunbar, September 3^ 
1650. In the mean time, generals Ireton and Ludlow completed, in 1652, 
the subjugation of Ireland. All Catholic officers and priests were banished ; 
many, however, hid themselves for a time in the mountain caverns or 
woods ; thousands of poor sent either to the West Indies or the Nortii 
American sittlements. 

Charles II. was proclaimed king at Edinburgh, on February 5, 1640 ; 
after being crowned at Scone, January 1, 1651, he put himself at the head 
of a shattered army, and, marching into England, was defeated at Worcester 
by Oliver Cromwell, September 3, following. Previous to the battle, the 
king was proclaimed by the mayor. Cromwell said, " This contest was as 
stiff' a one, for four or five hours, as ever he had seen." Weeks had passed 
away, — the £site of almost every person had been ascertained ; still OharlsB 
was undiscovered ; the excitement, either for his safety or detection, was 
immense. A belief became prevalent that he had met his death from the 
peasantry, who were ignorant of his person or quality. At length, how- 
ever, news arrived that on October 17 — ^forty-four days after the battle — 
he had safely landed at Fecamp, in Normandy, after numberless hair- 
breadth escapes, and remarkably romantic adventured. On September 4, 
as a wood-labourer, he left Mrs. Cotton's, at Whiteladies ; from thenoe to 
Mr. Wolfs, at Madeloy, September 4 ; again to Mrs. Cotton's, at JBoscobel, 
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September 6, — here he and colonel Careless passed the day in an old and 
lofty oak. On September 7, he departed, dressed in tattered garments as 
a farm-labourer, mounted on an old horse ; he had not gone £Eur, before he 
remarked to his fellow-labourer that the horse jolted him very much. 
" Oh," replied the man, "you do not recollect that he carries the weight of 
three kingdoms on his back !" On the 8th, he met lord Wilmot, and his 
chaplain, Mr. Huddlestone, at Mr. Whitgraye^s, at Moseley, in Stafford- 
shire ; his pursuers tracked him to this house, and, though he was on the 
premises, fiEuled to discover him. On September 10, he dressed himself in 
drab clothes, as a servant to accompany a lady — Miss Lane, who had a 
pass to visit a relation at Sristol, — he departed on horseback, with his 
supposed mistress on a pillion behind him, and, after three days* journey, 
reached Abbotsleigh, near Bristol ; here he was recognised by one who had 
been a servant at the palace of Richmond. On the road, the king's horse 
cast a Bhoe. " What news ?" says the serving-man to the smith. " None, 
since the beating of those rogues the Scots, — ^he didn't hear that that rogue 
Charles Stuart had been taken yet." Charles said, " The rogue ought to be 
hanged." The smith said, " He gave his opinion as an honest man." After 
a variety of excuses, he, on September 17, removed to colonel Windham's, 
at Trent, near Sherbum. A ship was hired at Lyme ; an inn, at Cham- 
mouth, engaged " for a young gentleman in disguise, and a young lady who. 
had just run away from an unfeeling guardian," On September 23, the 
king appeared to the landlady in a servant's dress, with Julia Coningsby, 
lord Wilmot, and colonel Windham ; but no boat was in the creek, — none 
to be seen in the offing. The following day, he left for Bridport ; here he 
found fifteen hundred soldiers, but, boldly pushing himself through the 
crowd, in his quality of a servant arrived at an appointed inn, — ^here he 
was recognised by the ostler! He retraced his steps to Trent. On 
September 25, another ship was engaged at Southampton, but, on his 
arrival there, he found this one had been taken to transport soldiers to 
Jersey. On October 8, he obtained a five days' retreat at widow Hyde's, 
near SaUsbury ; thence he went to Brighton — ^then a little village — where 
he sat down to a late supper, on October 15 ; here he was again recognised. 
The landlord being informed of it, went and tapped him on the shoulder, 
kissed his hand, and said, " I have no doubt that, if I live, I shall be a 
lord, and my wife a lady," — Charles smiled. At four in the morning, he 
proceeded to Shoreham ; he, and lord Wilmot, got into an engaged boat, 
and proceeded safely to Fecamp. The strong feelings excited by the fate 
of his father, had created great interest throughout Europe for the safety 
of the son, — the blossoms of promise had now, in an eminent degree, 
surrounded him ; but he quickly blasted them by giving way to heedless 
pleasure and dissipation, instead of turning his trials and experience to 
a good and praiseworthy account. In England, more than seven hundred 
supposed royalists, who were suspected of taking an interest in his causey 
had their property either partially or entirely confiscated. 
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Admiral Blake succesBfullj attacked prince Rupert in the Tagus, in 
March, 1650. In October, 1651, the naval spirit, so energetic under 
EKzabeth, had cooled down ; the East India Company, the Turkey Com- 
pany, the Merchant Adventurers, were, through the powers of the Star 
Chamber, and small monopolies, very languishing. Cromwell, to his credit, 
was determined to give an impetus to foreign commercial enterprise, and 
make the British flag respected in all seas. Now, the great naval power of 
the Dutch had been founded, as all naval power must be, upon the vast 
extent of their commerce ; they had hitherto been, at sea, the common 
carriers of Europe, but, in October, 1651, a Navigation Act, equal to a 
declaration of war, was passed by Cromwell, which aimed at a direct inter- 
ference with their hitherto profitable privileges. In every material of naval 
war&re, the Dutch were superior to the English, — still, naval engagements 
were fought between the English and Dutch, off Dover, May 19 ; in the North 
Sea on July 19, Sept. 29, and Nov. 30, 1652,— at the latter, admiral 
Blake gained a decided victory over admirals Van Tromp, De Buyter, and 
De Witt, taking several Dutch vessels of war, and merchant ships. The 
principal of these naval battles took place in February, 1653 ; on the 18th, 
Blake stationed himself across the Channel, opposite the Isle of Portland, 
with seventy ships of war. On the same day, the Dutch fleet, of equal 
number, was discovered along the French coast, with three hundred 
merchantmen under convoy. The Dutch lost six sail, the English one. 
On the following day, the Dutch were opposite Weymouth in the form of 
a crescent, protecting the merchantmen ; the battle lasted all day, and 
during a portion of the night. The next day it was renewed near 
Boulogne, but the merchantmen got away along the ooeust ; the victory was 
decidedly to the English, — the Dutch lost nin^ men-of-war, and twenty- 
iovac of their merchant-vessels. The br6om — the Dut-ch emblem for 
sweeping the seas — was never after put by them at the mast-head. Another 
great naval battle was fought off Dover, on June 23, 1654, with a similar 
result. 

Cromwell also declared war against Spain, and defeated the Spanish fleet. 
In September, 1656, the roads from Portsmouth to the Tower were 
crowded to see thirty-eight waggon-loads of ingots and piastres, taken from 
the Spaniards by Blake. We met with many other successes, among which 
were the capture of Jamaica in 1655, and of Dunkirk on June 17, 1658. 

Mem. JEvents. — One of the first acta of the Commonwealth 
was, on February 7, to abolish the house of Peers, as being 
useless and dangerous, and to ordain that the country should 
be governed henceforth solely by a council of state of forty- 
one persons, and the representatives of the people, " by way of 
a republic, without king or house of peers;" Bradshaw was 
chosen its president, and Milton, as a reward for former 
services, was appointed his secretary. Several of the royalists 
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were executed, others fined, thousands driven from their native 
country to the continent, and great numbers, without distinc- 
tion of rank or station, from time to time, sent as slaves to 
Barbadoes and other colonial possessions. One of the 
executions took place in St. Paul's churchyard, — a strange 
place for such an act, but surpassed by the disgraceful use to 
which the old Gothic cathedral was appropriated, — it became 
a stable for cavalry in 1649, which led to the bitter remark 
that "in England, men and beasts serve Qtod alike ;" the 
churchyard was full of horse-dung, more than a yard deep ! 

At length Cromwell, being dissatisfied with the parlia- 
ment he had called together, — even with all the infiuence 
of the state, and by his own veto reducing the members 
— he, having the army at his command, dissolved the house, and. 
was proclaimed Protector, on his own dictum, April 20, 1653 ; 
his power, henceforth, was more absolute than that of his 
predecessor. Thus ended the celebrated Long Parliament, 
which, after having carried on a successful opposition to 
Charles I., and his party, for twelve years, invading and defend- 
ing the liberties of the nation, at last fell without a struggle 
or a groan, unpitied and unregretted, — it succumbed to a man 
who had previously been one of its officers. The parliament 
of 1654 consisted of two hundred and fifty-one English county 
members, and one hundred and forty-nine for cities and 
boroughs, — thirty members from Scotland, and thirty from 
Ireland ; Soman Catholics, and all who had taken arms against 
the parliament during the civil wars, were excluded. The 
Long Parliament was restored on May 7, 1659, but finally 
dissolved on March 16, 1660. It originally deserved our 
gratitude for the stand it made against the encroach- 
ments of the crown; though it afterwards led to anarchy 
and military despotism, — still, to it we are indebted for 
many of the rights which we now enjoy. In 1657, the 
crown was offered to Cromwell, with all the honours of 
majesty, but he, with great dissimulation and hypocrisy, 
appeared to decline it ; on June 26, however, he was installed in 
"Westminster Hall, with all the ceremonials of royalty, without 
the real natne, being styled the Lord Protector. 
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When, in 1654, parliament settled an annual sum on the 
Protector, the following was the amount of the revenue of the 
three kingdoms : — 

Excise and ciutoms in England £80,000 

„ „ Scotland 10,000 

„ „ Ireland 20,000 

Monthlyassessments in England, at £60,000 720,000 

„ „ Scotland, at £8,000 96,000 

„ „ Ireland, at £8,000 96,000 

Crown revenue in Guernsey and Jersey 2,000 

„ „ Scotland 9,000 

Estates of papists and delinquents in England 60,000 

„ „ „ Scotland 30,000 

Bent of houses belonging to the crown 1,250 

Post-office 10,000 

Exchequer revenue 20,000 

Probate of wills 10,000 

Coinage of tin 2,000 

Wine licenses 10,000 

Forest of Dean 4,000 

Fines on alienations 20,000 



£1,200,000 

About this time, colonel Titus — or, as some say, colonel 
Sexby — a former adherent, published in Holland a work called 
'Killing no Murder,' tending to prove that the death of 
Cromwell would be a benefit to the nation ; it caused consider- 
able excitement, and made a deeper impression on the public 
mind than any other production of the time : it is said that 
after reading this work, Cromwell was never seen to smile. 
The commerce of the country during the Commonwealth was 
very prosperous ; and Cromwell's foreign policy rendered the 
name of England feared by all the European states. 

The Boyal Society was established in 1650, through the 
instrumentality of sir "William Petty, a physician, the founder 
of the house of Lansdowne. Petty, as an author, inventor, 
contriver, organizer of industry, engaged in many speculations, 
and left a large fortune to his sons, the eldest of whom was 
created baron Shelburne. 

Although Cromwell may be said to have used the laws to 
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Buit his 0^11 views and wishes, he never allowed any one 
besides himself to trample on them. The episcopal religion 
was abolished in England as well as in Scotland. The religious 
intolerance of the various sects led to very serious antipathies 
and persecutions, as well as great profanities. General Monk 
issued an ordinance on April 12, 1654, incorporating Scotland 
with England. The Jews, who were banished in 1290, offered 
Cromwell, in 1655, a considerable sum to be allowed to settle 
and trade again in England ; to some extent, it was privately 
agreed to, and a Portuguese synagogue opened in 1656. 
Superfluous money partially ceased to be buried or locked in 
chests, as the city goldsmiths commenced opening banking- 
houses. Turnip-husbandry is introduced, and clover is making 
a valuable addition to the meadows. 

Eichard, the eldest son of Cromwell, was proclaimed 
Protector on his father's decease, — ^with the usual ceremonials, 
and without the least opposition. Addresses of condolence and 
congratulation flocked in from all quarters, — ^indeed, to the 
amazement of sensible men, it looked • as if free-born Britons 
had become transformed into a nation of slaves. Bichard 
signed his abdication, July 12, 1659; to escape from his 
creditors, he retired to the Continent, and, after an absence of 
nearly twenty years, returned to a paternal estate at Cheshunt, 
where he died in 1713, at the age of eighty-six. The whole 
family passed into obscurity, humbled, but not disgraced. 

General Monk, a native of Devonshire, was, in 1659, in 
command of the army in Scotland ; but, on January 1, 1660, 
he, with impenetrable secrecy of his motives, started with a 
large army to join Fairfax at York, thence to proceed on his 
way to London. On March 10, he received a letter from 
Charles II.; in a verbal reply. Monk privately advised him to 
promise to his people a general pardon, liberty of conscience, 
the confirmation of the national sales, and the payment of the 
arrears due to the army. The ' Convention Parliament' met 
on April 25 ; Monk took his seat for his native county, — ^he 
continued to dissemble, but, on May 1, caused the king's 
proposals to be delivered to both houses, copies to be sent to 
the army and navy, as well as read aloud by the Lord Mayor 

p 
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at Guildhall. All parties appeared delighted with the king's 

letters and declaration, — everything appeared propitious, and 

would, in all probability, have proved so, if Monk had taken 

the opportune and necessary precautions, and obtained from 

the king a distinct understanding with his people, as to the 

conditions on which they were willing he should ascend the 

throne ; parliament wished it, to avoid future controversy, but 

Monk insisted that the king should come unshaekled, — let him 

come while all was peace and harmony, and leave the conditions 

till after his arrival. The lack of this precaution led Charles 

to infer that he was entitled to all the powers for which his 

father had contended, and ultimately caused the permanent 

exclusion of his family from the government of the kingdom. 

Names of Note.— Blake (1599—1657), Penn (1621 -1670), and VenaWe*, 
naval eommanders ; Van Tromp, a Dutch admiral (1697—1653); John 
Bradshaw, president at the court which tried the king (1586 — 1659) ; 
Generals Ireton (1610—1651), Monk, duke of Albemarle (1608—1670), 
and Fleetwood ( —1692) ; sir Harry Vane (1612—1662) ; Milton 
(1608-1674), benham (1615—1688), Hobbes (1588-1679), Herrick 
(1591—1674), Otway (1651-1685), su» W. Dugdale (1605-1686), J. 
Harrington (1611—1677), John Selden (1584—1654), T. May ( — 
1650), W. Prynne (1600—1667), literary characters ; Thomas Fuller, 
biographer (1608-1661) ; archbishop Usher (1580—1655); George Fox, 
a shoemaker, bom at Drayton, in Lancashire (1624 — 1690), founder of 
the sect called Quakers ; James Graham, marquis of Montrose, who 
espoused the royal cause, and was hanged and quartered by the Covonauters 
at Edinburgh (1650). 



(47.) CHAELES II. 

Birth and Beign. — Th6 houses of pdrlianieht — ctondistiiig of 
five hundred and fifty-six members — oii May 7, invited CharfeS 
to come atid receive his crown. They sent hini, foi* his pi*eselit 
tiecesSities, £50,000 ; to his b^othei^, the duke of York, 
£10,000 ; and the duk^ of Gloucester, £5,000. Parliafft^nt 
also gav6 sir John Grenville, the bearer of the kiiig's l6ttewf, 
£500. In some historical, and in all legal docutnents, the 
feign of Charles II. id feckoned ffom his fatheit'ls d^ath. 



I 
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Charles II., the eldest son of Charles I., after an exile of 
twelve years in France and Holland, was proclaimed, on May 8, 
1660, at Westminster and in the city, king of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. He landed at Dover on May 25. The cheerful 
though dignified conduct of the king to general Monk, and the 
respectful homage of this officer, caused immense applause. 
From Dover, the progress was a triumphal procession : on the 
2Sth, he slept at Rochester ; at Blackheath, he was received by 
thirty thousand of the army, and greeted with acclamations as 
he passed through the ranks ; in St. George's Fields, the city 
had prepared him a splendid repast ; from London-bridge to 
Whitehall, the streets were strewed with flowers, and exhibited 
wine-spouting fountains, the houses being lined with tapestry ; 
the procession, of enormous length, was headed by thousands of 
horsemen, in splendid dresses, — then came the lord mayor, and 
lastly the king himself, on a splendid charger, riding between 
his two brothers. He entered London on the 29th of May, 
his thirtieth birthday ; ascended the throne of England, and was 
solemnly crowned at Westminster, April 23, 1661. He was born 
at St. James' Palace, in 1630, and reigned from 1660 to 1685. 
The restoration of Royalty was calculated to be a blessing, 
if properly guided and controlled ; it appeared to be the only 
solution for the public tranquillity and confidence, — for the 
healing of the animosities and hatreds caused by the civil war. 
To general Monk belongs the entire merit of having, with 
great caution and foresight, brought about this desirable 
object, — that, too, without bloodshed or violence. Oh, that he 
had previously obtained the stipulations and conditions, so 
urgently necessary, both from the king and his subjects ! 

Marriage. — At Portsmouth, Jie married (May 20, 1662) the 
Infanta Katharine of Portugal, by whom he had no issue. Her 
dowry was Tangiers in x\frica, Bombay in the East Indies, and 
£350,000 in money. Tangiei*s was relinquished in 1683. 

Death. — He was seized with a fit of apoplexy, on Feb. 2, 
1685, of which he died on the 6th, having previously declared 
his faith in the Roman Catholic religion, and received the 
blessed sacrament from father Huddlestone, the same person 
who had attended the king at Moseley, after the battle of 

s 2 
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Worcester. He was buried in "Westminster Abbey. It may 
be observed that bishop Burnet, in his * History of his Own 
Times,' states, without sufficient authority, that there were 
apparent suspicions that Charles had been poisoned. The 
public interest and excitement, during his illness, proved that 
Charles, with all his numerous faults, was much beloved by his 
subjects: they thronged the churches to solicit heaven to 
restore him to health, and on hearing of his death would 
scarcely believe the fact. 

Character, — Indolent in his government, effeminate in his 
pleasures, hypocritical and insincere in his conduct. As a 
companion, he was described as of kindly disposition, witty 
and engaging ; but, as a sovereign, destitute of virtue, 
dangerous to his people, and dishonourable to himself: he was 
tall, and well proportioned. The dog may be said to be the 
only living creature, that received his devoted and constant care. 

It was considered by many that the calamities which had 
afflicted the nation during the reigns of his father and grand- 
father, were attributable to the scanty provisions for the 
support of the throne, — indeed, it was proved that their 
annual expenditures, though they could not be considered 
extravagant, far exceeded their incomes, and involved them in 
serious domestic and national difficulties : to meet the daily 
necessities of themselves and their courts, they were driven to 
resort to expedients neither creditable to the sovereign nor the 
country. To remedy these evils, parliament now adopted the 
other extreme, and raised the annual revenue of the crown to 
the enormous amount of £1,200,000. The extravagance of 
the king, and those who ought not to have formed a part of 
his court, soon proved even this sum to be insufficient, and 
gave a peculiar trait to his policy ; — in 1663, he sold Dunkirk 
to the king of France for £400,000, and, to his disgrace, 
became a yearly, though secret, pensioner of Louis XIV. 
Many of Charles' household were frequently in a state of great 
need, through the arrears of salaries due to them : Pepys says, 
'' Evans, the king's famous man on the harp, having not his 
equal in the world, did the other day die for mere want, and 
was fain to be buried by the alms of the parish." This 
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degradation also led to the yotes of our members of parliament 
being bought by, and sold to, various foreign powers. 

Wars. — (1.) With the Dutch, arising out of the jealousies of the two 
nations, in reference to their mutual profits from slaves and gold- dust. 
Great naval victory off Harwich, under the command of the duke of 
York, and admiral Penn, June 3, 1665; a partial defeat on June 4, 1666, 
under the command of prince Bupert, and Monk, earl of Albemarle ; and 
a victory over De Euyter and De Witt in August. In the following year, 
the Dutch fleet, commanded by De Buyter, entered the Medway, took 
Sheemess, June 12, burned several ships of war, afterwards sailed up the 
Thames as far as Tilbury (June 13, 1667)), but were repulsed here, as 
well as at Portsmouth and Plymouth : — what a contrast to the Spanish 
invasion under Elizabeth ! Peace was, however, concluded by treaty of 
Breda, July 29, by which New York was ceded to the English. War was 
again renewed, — naval battle off Southwold, in Sussex, May 28, 1672, in 
which the duke of York was opposed by De Buy ter. After this, several other 
engagements followed, which ended in a general peace being declared in 
1674, and renewed in 1678, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The result of these naval engagements was, that our merchants 
monopolised the carrying trade of Europe, — the pressure from additional • 
taxation was relieved, — ^new channels of commerce were opened, — "and 
now (1677) the trade of England is at such a height, that it is as hard to 
think it can continue so, as it was hard to believe once it would ever rise 
to it." 

(2.) The Covenanters of Scotland took up arms, and put to death arch* 

bishop Sharpe (May 3, 1679), who had been a willing instrument in previous 
persecutions. They were defeats at the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
(June 22), in the same year. 

Mem. Events, — An act of indemnity was passed, August, 
1660, by which all who had been engaged in the late wars, 
since June 1, 1637, were pardoned, except such as had been 
immediately engaged in the late king's death, — these were 
ultimately reduced to ten in number, including the marquis of 
Argyle, who in 1651 had placed the crown on the head of Charles 
II. in Scotland. The house of Lords, the Protestant Episcopate, 
and the Spiritual Courts, were restored. The philosophical 
toy, called * Rupert's drop,' a bubble of glass, which so long 
amused children and puzzled philosophers, was submitted to 
the Eoyal Society, by the prince, in 1660; he was also a 
practical student in various branches of science, invented a 
process of engraving in mezzotinto, and had a forge and glass- 
house at Chelsea College, as well as in the Round Tower of 
"Windsor Castle. 
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Bishop Burnet says, " Strange comets, which filled the 
thoughts and writings of astronomers, did, in the winter and 
spring of 1665, a long time appear.*' During the summer, a 
plague ravaged London, which destroyed upwards of one 
hundred thousand persons ; rows of houses became tenantless, 
— few persons ventured out of doors, — the chief thoroughfares 
were overgrown with grass. The charity of the king and the 
opulent was grc^at ; still, amidst the ravings of delirium, and 
the wails of sorrow, were to be heard the awful debaucheries 
of the mansions and the taverns. The best account of this 
fearful calamity is to be found in * De Foe's Journal of the 
Plague,' a very painfully interesting book. 

In the following year (Sept. 2) occurred the great fire of 
London, which originated in a bakehouse, — to add to the 
calamity, the pipes of the New Eiver Company were found 
empty, and the engine on the Thames was, through the 
violence of the wind, burnt to ashes : this fire burned down 
thirteen thousand houses, eighty-nine churches, including St. 
Paul's cathedral, and a number of 'other public edifices. The 
king and his brother displayed great personal energy and 
courage, to stay the progress of the flames, — a sad contrast to 
the timidity of the city officials ; the king divided the city into 
districts, and gave the command of each district to one of the 
privy council. The ruins covered four hundred and thirty-six 
acres of ground ; the fire raged for several days and nights ; 
throughout the whole conflagration, only eight lives were lost. 
The flames, arising from the combustible materials of the 
buildings, formed a column a mile in diameter, and appeared to 
mingle with the clouds ; it caused the night to appear as light 
as day for ten miles round London, and is said to have 
produced an effect in the sky hundreds of miles off", — some of 
the enjbers, and leaves of books, were carried by the wind as 
far as Windsor. Pepys and Evelyn, in their * Diaries,' give an 
elaborate and interesting account of it : Evelyn says, " It is not 
indeed imaginable how extraordinary the vigilance and activity 
of the king and the duke was, — even labouring in person, and 
being present to command, order, reward, or encourage the 
workmen." Eichard Baxter also gives some interesting reflec- 
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tioDS on the calamity. The king and nobility contributed 
liberally jbo the necessities of the most needy, and the whole 
country sent up provisions to the inhabitants, who were now 
temporarily located in the environs of the metropolis. The 
total amount of the loss was estimated at £7,335,000. Sir 
Christopher Wren, with the approval of the king, submitted a 
plan to make the new city the piost magnificent, a,s well as the 
inost commodious for health and trade, of ^ny in Europe, but, 
from various reasons, the opportunity was lost. Instead of 
ascertaining the natural causes of thjB disaster^ .bigotry and 
ignorance caused it to be asserted that the fire was the work of 
E/oman Catholics, and a pillar, called the Monument, w^as 
erected near London Bridge, with an inscription a<3 9. memento 
of such assumed belief: it is now quite certain the calamity 
was, humanly speaking, purely accidental, — " the * tall bully' 
lifted his head, and li^d in choice Latin" till 1830, when the 
inscription was remoA^ed. 

The stern exterjial show of piety of the Puritans and 
Independents, which had prevailed with the people during the 
previous civil wars, now gave way to licentious riot and 
drunkenness — condemned alike by all systems of Christianity. 
The court and a great portion of the aristocracy were openly 
guilty of the most serious offences against morality, and set an 
example which had a lamentable influence on all the other 
orders of society ; so that the plague and the Are seamed, to 
all well-constituted minds, as judgments sent from Almighty 
God for the sins of king and people. A medal was struck, to 
commemorate both the plague and fire : the eye of God is in 
the centre, and a comet on each side, — one showering down 
pestilence, the other flame, — death is contesting with an armed 
horseman ; the motto is, * So He punishes.' 

The Exchequer, for paying out to its creditors the proceeds 
of the taxes, closed in 1672. In 1673, the king formed a 
ministry, which was nick-named * the Cabal,' from the initials 
of its members — lords Clifibrd, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale : such ministries were in future called * the 
Cabinet.' In 16(50, parliament established enormous customs' 
duties on fourteen hundred articles, — a system which has 
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embarrassed all commercial operations even to our own days ; 
the Commons also granted the king an excise on beer and 
liquors. The king had two regiments of horse-guards, — this 
led to the establishment of a regular standing army. A bill for 
the exclusion of James, duke of York, from the throne, because 
he had become a Roman Catholic, was passed by the Commons, 
in May, 1679, — it was carried to the house of Lords by lord 
William Eussell, but the Peers rejected it. Public opinion 
was becoming a practical principle in the progress of the 
nation, even amidst the corruptions of the court, — hence, 
the Habeas Corpus Act was passed in 1679, ensuring the 
personal liberty of the subject. 

Bye House, near Hoddesdon, Herts., on the ' king's road ' to 
Newmarket, was the scene of a real or supposed conspiracy 
against the life of the king, in 1683 ; lord William Bussell 
was tried on the charge of high treason, at Hick's hall, 
Clerkenwell, on July 13, and executed in Lincoln's-inn Fields, 
on the 21st ; — there cannot be a doubt that he encouraged 
others to conspire against the government, as represented by 
the king ; but there was no proof that he was in any other way 
a party to an attempt on the life of his sovereign. Bussell 
met his approaching fate with resignation and fortitude ; his 
friends, however, exerted their utmost to save him, — ^as much 
as £100,000 was offered for his pardon ; but the king asserted 
*' he would not sell his own blood, or his subjects' blood, at so 
cheap a rate, — if I don't take his life, he will soon have mine." 
The admirable qualities exhibited by lady Rachel Bussell, and 
her efforts to save her husband's life, are exhibited in terms of 
great tenderness and devotion, in the noble and charming 
letters which have been many a time published. This plot led 
to the execution of several real conspirators ; also, on Dec. 7, 
of the parliamentary leader, Algernon Sidney, — he had always 
avowed his antipathy to the Stuart race. ^1 he said on the 
scaffold was, ''He had made his peace with God, and had 
nothing to say to man." 

The Royal Exchange rebuilt (1667), and opened by the king 
on October 23. St. James's Park planted with trees. Blood, 
a disbanded officer, stole the crown-jewels from the Tower, 
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May 9, 1671. The Act of Uniformity was passed, 1661, 
which made Nonconformity with the Established Church 
penal; also, a Five Mile Act, which prohibited any Non- 
conforming minister from appearing within that distance of 
any city or town, which returned members to parliament. On 
March 12, 1673, the Test Act was passed by parliament : it 
imposed a religious oath, for the purpose of excluding Eoman 
Catholics from all offices in church and state. In 1678, an 
account of a supposed Papist conspiracy was circulated by a 
Tile and abandoned miscreant, named Titus Gates, and his 
perjured accomplices ; sir E. Q-odfrey, who first gave publicity 
to the plot, was found dead, on Oct. 17, at Primrose-hill, near 
Hampstead, — his sword is supposed to have been stuck through 
his body either by himself or by one of the party of Oates. 
These false rumours of a conspiracy caused great excitement, 
and ultimately led to the execution, at various times, of 
numbers of all ranks, — the whole of whom protested their 
innocence, — including the venerable viscount Stafford : the 
latter defended himself, at the trial, with lengthened energy 
and spirit, — his pious deportment then, and on the scaffold, 
Dec. 29, 1680, surprised his enemies, and gave rise to a very 
general belief in his innocence. 

The terms * Tory ' and * Whig * — originally words of 
opprobrium — were, for the first time, respectively in 1780 and 
1679, applied to the friends of the court and of the people. 
The term * mob ' was first contemptuously applied by the court 
to meetings of the people out of doors, especially on Nov. 6. 
Theatres, suppressed during the Commonwealth, were revived ; 
and female characters, which had previously been performed by 
men, were now for the first time personated by females : it was 
the immoralities of the court that led to this, — the people, 
though they -indulged in their savage bull-baitings, and other 
amusements, took but little interest in the change. Flags 
were first used for sea-signals. Charles founded the noble 
institution, Chelsea Hospital. 

The master printers in London were limited, in 1662, to 
twenty ; no books were allowed to be printed out of London, 
with the exception of York, and the universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge, — these rules were enforced by the Stationers' 
Company. A periodical paper, called the ' Public Intelligencer,* 
was published regularly by sir H. L'Ejstrange in 1663. Parli^ 
ment sat for seven days in Oxford, March, 1681, The 
first number of the ' Oxford Gazette ' appeared on Now. 7, 
1665 : it became the ' London Gazette ' on Feb. 5, 1666. In 
1661, a penny post was established in liondon, and a Post- 
master-General appointed for the kingdom. The cathedral 
of St. Paul was finished by sir Christopher Wren ; he also 
made great alterations in Windsor Castle. A severe frost 
set in at Christmas, 1683 : Evelyn says, on January 24, 
1684, " The frost continued more and more severe ; the 
Thames, before London, was still planted with booths in 
formal streets, — all sorts of trades, and shops furnished 
and full of commodities, even to a printing-press, — it was 
like a BacchanfUian feast" ; it laated nine weeks. The 
corporations of the cities and towns were reformed in 
1684-5-6. Greenwich Observatory founded. Insurance (Mces 
established. 

William Penn, the quaker, had a claim against the govem- 
ment for £16,000, with arrears of interest, due to bis fiither; 
the son successfully petitioned the king in council, on March 5, 
1682, for the grant of a large tract of land in North America, 
^-the king named it Pennsylvania. The quaker, and Algernon 
Sidney, drew up the constitution, which was essentially 
republican. A vessel, called *The Welcome,' left Deal on 
Sept. 1, with Penn and his emigrant-crew ; on Oct. 27, they 
knded at Newcastle, on the river Delaware, — the next day, 
Penn, by previous arrangement, assembled the inbaJl>itants, 
explained his intentions, and went to work resolutely in the 
performance of the duties he had undertaken. The future 
city of Philadelphia was judiciously founded,-— the ideas 
being taken from sir C. Wren's * Parentalia,'— schools were 
established, a printing-press set up, post-offices opened, and,- 
though the last, not the least praiseworthy portion of his plans, 
was proposed and kept — humane and ameliorating arrange- 
ments with the native Indians. 

The coin called a guinea first coined in I66B9 from gold 
^ brdught from Guinea, in Africa. 
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Names of Note, — Statesmen and politicians : — Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham (1627—1688) ; Wilmot, earl of Rochester (1647—1680). Edward 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon (1608—1674), prime minister and chancellor 
of the exchequer, — ^having lost the favour alike of the king and the people 
(1667), this celebrated statesman lived in exile, during which period he 
completed his great work, * The History of the Rebellion'. Sir Matthew 
Hale, lord chief baron (1609—1676) ; Finch, earl of Nottingham, lord 
cliancellor (1621—1682) ; lord Shaftesbury (1621—1683) ; lord William 
Russell (1639—1683) ; sir WiUiam Temple (1628-1699) j Algernon 
Sidney (1621—1683) ; WUliam Penn (1644—1718). 

Divines :— Bishops Jeremy Taylor (1613—1667), and Ken (1637— 
1711) ; Dr. Isaac Barrow, mathematician (1630—1677) ; Robert Boyle, 
philosopher, inventor of the air-pump (1626 — 1691). 

Poets :— Samuel Butler (1612—1680); John Drydea (1631—1700); 
Edmund Waller, politician (1605—1687); A. Cowley (1618— 1667) j 
A. Mai'well (1620—1678). 

Artist :— Sir P. Lely (1617—1680). 

Authors :— Samuel Pepys (1632—1703) ; John Evelyn (1620—1706) ; 
— the * Dijsiries' written by these two eminent men, are the most charming 
works in the whole range of history and biography; Brian Walton, 
• Polyglot Bible' (1600—1661) ; T. Brown, * Vulgar Errors' (1605 -1682). 

Science : — Edward Herbert, marquis of Worcester ( —1667)^ — he 
was the author of * A Century of Inventions,' a text-book for inquirers into 
the power of steam, for future generations; sir Samuel Morland, Hhe 
master of mechanics,' inventor of the speaking-trumpet (1625 — 1695) j 
Dr. T. Sydenham, the father of modem medicine (1624 — 1689) ; Edward 
Cocker, arithmetician (1622—1675.) 

Engineer:— Sir B. Gbmme (1620—1685). 

Architect : -sir Christopher Wren (1632—1723.) 

Henry Jenkins, a Yorkshire peasant, bom in the reign of Henry VII. 
(1501), died in 1670, aged 169 years, — ^he was in a perfect state of health 
almost to the last : a visit to the court, and too much feasting, hastened 
his death. Jeflfroy Hudson, a celebrated dwarf. 

(48.) JAMES ir. 

Birth and Reign, — He was the second son of Charles I. ; 
was born in Edinburgh Castle in 1633. On the feast of 
St. Qeorge, the king and queen were crowned at "West- 
minster by archbishop Sancroft, with a few modifications in 
the service. This king reigned from 1685 to 1688. 

Marriage. — He was twice married : first, Sept. 3, 1660, to 
Anne, daughter of Hyde, earl of Clarendon, — she died 
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March 31, 1671; afterwards, September 80, 1673, to Mary 
d'Este, sister of the duke of Modena. 

Inue. — Bj his first wife — Mary (the queen of the next 
reign), Anne (also a future queen), and six other children. 
By his second, he had James Francis Edward, commonly called 
the Pretender, also other children, who were bom abroad, and 
died in their infancy. The daughters were brought up as 
Protestants, the son as a Eoman Catholic. 

Death. — After a tedious illness, which followed upon a life 
spent in much austerity and devotion, he died in exile at St. 
Germain, near Paris, Sept. 16, 1701 ; he was kept unburied in 
the church of the English Benedictine monastery at Paris, until 
1793, and it was not until 1824 that what remained of the 
corpse was interred at St. Germain. George IV. caused a 
marble monument to be erected, on which James is styled as 
* Magnus in prosperis, in adversis major,* Just before bis 
death, James said to his son, the prince of Wales, " However 
splendid a crown appeared, the time is sure to come when it is 
a matter of perfect indifference, — that nothing is worth loving 
but God, or desiring, except eternity;" he exhorted him never 
to forget his duty to his mother, and his attachm^it and 
gratitude to the king of Prance, from whom he had received so 
many favours. On the death of king James, Louis XIV. 
acknowledged the son as James III. of England. 

Character. — Severe, but open in his enmities, steady in his 
counsels, diligent in his schemes, brave in his enterprises, 
warm-hearted in domestic life, and faithful and sincere in his 
general dealings; his good qualities were impaired, in the 
opinion of the influential portion of the country, by his being 
a declared Eoman Catholic, and by attempting to enforce his 
arbitrary notions upon the nation — hence arose the whole of 
his misfortunes. The king received the balance due on his 
father's pension, from the king of France, but he refused to be 
a pensioner himself. On the meeting of parliament. May 22, 
1685, the enthusiasm for the king was immense, and addresses 
of thanks poured in from all parts of the kingdom, proving 
beyond doubt, that if he had acted up to the principles 
enunciated in his speech, his reign might have been a happy and 
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glorious one. The Peerage consisted of one hundred and fifty- 
nine, as follow : — fifteen dukes and duchesses, two marquises, 
sixty-seven earls and countesses, and sixty barons and 
baronesses, to which has to be added twenty-five spiritual 
peers. The house of Commons contained five hundred and 
thirteen members. 

Wa/ra, — Archibald, earl of Argyll, rebelled in the north, but he was soon 
repulsed, and beheaded at Edinburgh, June 30, 1685 : he died uttering 
an indignant testimony against " popery, prelacy, and all superstition." 

James, duke of Monmouth, a reputed natural son of Charles II., sailed 
from the Texel, an island on the coast of Holland, and landing at Lyme, 
in Dorsetshire (Jone 15, 1685), asserted his claim to the crown ; he was 
defeated under the earl of Feversham, at Sedgmoor, in Somersetshire 
(July 5) ; he was taken prisoner after the battle, in the disguise of a 
peasant. The duke used every influence, and made the most determined 
efforts, to obtain pardon from the king — from one against whose life he had 
previously plotted, and whose kingdom he had now tried to deprive him 
of. Bishops of Ely, and Bath and Wells, as well as Drs. Hooper and 
Tennison, attended him incessantly for days previous to his execution, but 
to little effect, — the scaffold brought an appalling conclusion to an awful 
tragedy: he was executed on Tower Hill, ten days after his capture. 
Afterwards, the duke's adherents were punished with dreadful severity, — 
numbers were murdered in cold blood after the battle, and above two 
hundred and fifty were executed by judge Jefferies, who was sent to try 
the prisoners, for which service he was made lord chancellor, Jan. 14, 1686 ; 
— this infamous judge boasted that he had destroyed more for high treason 
than all the judges since the Conquest, and yet he sold great numbers of 
pardons for enormous sums. Colonel Kirk was his assisting judge, and 
caused thirty to be hung at once, in sight of himself and officers while at 
dinner, — ten were hanged after drinking health to the king, ten with a 
health to the queen, and ten with a health to Jefferies. 

Mem, JEhents. — James began his reign bj endeavouring to 
introduce some portion of the influences of the Boman 
Catholic religion, without consent of the Lords or Commons, 
and published a declaration, which dispensed with the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, on the admission of all religious 
sects into civil and military offices : these oaths were originallj 
adopted in the previous reign to guard against the Itoman 
Catholics, but, practically, they were levelled at every form of 
religionists who differed from the Established Church. Seven 
Protestant bishops were sent to the Tower for remonstrating 
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against this proceeding, — they were tried and acquitted (June 
29, 1688.) A bill was passed to reverse the attainder of lord 
Stafford, as there was no longer any doubt of bis innocence. 

The king, presuming on his dispensing power, abolished 
the Test Act in 1686. The king's conduct in these matters, 
and in imposing a Boman Catholic as head of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, greatly offended the English, — ^it was such a 
distinct violation of the rights which he had sworn to uphold, 
that it is impossible to conceive how the king could have 
justified it to his own satisfaction. Their alienation was 
increased by the queen giving birth to a son, who would of 
course be brought up in the religious principles of his father. 
The great majority of the people properly dreaded the alliance 
of the Boman Catholic church with the State, and, still more 
so, the possible future interference of the Pope in the temporal 
affairs of the realm. Many of the nobles accordingly invited 
over William, prince of Orange, stadtholder of Holland, who 
landed with his army at Torbay in Devonshire (Xov. 5, 1688), 
for the avowed purpose of saving the liberties of the people 
and the Protestant religion as by law established. 

The mother of the prince of Orange was Mary Stuart, 
eldest daughter of Charles I., and sister of James II. In case 
of the death of the prince of Wales, or failing the two 
surviving daughters of the king, William was next heir to the 
British crown ; and by his marriage with Mary, eldest daughter 
of James II., he became son-in-law also to the king, — yet they 
both, as daughter and son-in-law, not only deserted the king, 
but came, by previous arrangement, to take away his crown. 

His daughter Anne, and her husband prince George, 
rebelled against him : indeed, James was unnerved by sucees* 
sive misfortunes ; — he was deserted by his friends, and his 
army. His queen departed for France, December 10, — he 
himself, in consternation, fled from London to Eeversham) 
from whence he was brought back with some tokens of 
popular sympathy ; but, dreading assassination, he renewed his 
attempt to leave the kingdom. After some difficulty, hd 
arrived in France, where he was hospitably received by 
Louis XIY., and found a home for his family and fri^uls at 
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the pnlaqe of St. G^erniain. The king landed at Ambleteuae, 
— it was at this poi*t that CsBsar embarked his cavalry, when 
he passed over to Britain. 

Both houses of Parliament resolved that James, having 
endeavoured to subvert the Protestant constitution, had 
rendered the throne vacant. T^hanks were .voted to the prince 
of Orange for his timely aid ; and the crown was settled on 
him jointly with Mary, eldest daughter of the dethroned king ; 
atid, in event bf their leaving no issue, on Anne, princesd of 
Beiimark, the youngest daughtei* of James* "William and 
Mary signed the Declaration of Bights, which defined th6 
royal prerogative and the popular liberties, declaring that a 
mutual contract etifirts between the sovereign taid the people^ 
^^thus completely netting toide the notion of the 'divine 
right of kings,' as held by the monarchs of the Tudor and 
Stuart dynasties. These events were styled * the Revolution of 
1688.' 

In this reigit, William Phipps (1631—1695), a sailor, 

eonstructed a machine, sobiewhat like the modern diving-bell, 
ftnd, with the aid of some Indian divers, raised the treasure of 
% Spanish ship— which had been Aunk half a cwitury before, off 
the Port de la Plata, near the Bahamas— to the value of 
dS300,000; 6n his i^turn, the king conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, and several American appoint mentj9k 
He lefl behind him a character for probity^ honesty, patriotism, 
and courage,-^not th<e least of th^ noble inheritance <fi the 
house of Nor^anby, whose ancestor he is said to be* 

In 1685, Titos Oates was severely punidhed for the awful 
perjuries he had himfielf committed, and caused otd^rs to 
commit, in the previous reigh^ and the wholesale murderings 
of which he was tfeereby guilty. The celebrated Eichard 
Baxter, was fined five hundred marks by the notorious judge 
JeffeiHes, — he remained in prison eighteen months. 

Jjfamei cf Kote,—J&ine8, dUke of MoHinoiith (1619— 1685), * the darling 
bf the English |)Cople' ; judge Jefl'eries (1603—1689); colonel Kirkj 
Archibald Cattiphell, ninth earl of Argyll ; John Bunyan, author ot * The 
Pilgrim's Progress'— writteii iti BedfoM gaol— (1628- I6i88) ; Wycherley 
(1640—1715), Richard Baxter (161S— 1691), Otway (1651-1685), and 
Ahdffew Martel (1620—1678), litefftry characters. Bishop Stillingflcet 
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(1635—1699), Dr. Cudworth, author of the * Intellectual System' (1617— 
1688), and bishop Burnet (1643—1715), eminent divines. Sir W. Dugdale, 
antiquary (1605—1686) ; J. Wallis, mathematician (1616—1703) ; sir J. 
Child, an eminent merchant (1630—1699). 

(49.) WILLIAM ni. and MAET H. 

Birth and Reign, — William was the posthumous son of 
William, prince of Orange, by Mary, eldest daughter of 
Charles I. ; he was bom at the Hague, in Holland, on l^Tov. 14, 
1650. Mary arrived in London on Peb. 12 : on her appear- 
ance at court, it was generally remarked there was a levity — 
an affectation of gaiety — ^but little suited to a daughter who 
had come to take possession of the patrimony of a living 
father, who had always treated her with the kindest affection. 
They were crowned by the bishop of London, at Westminster, 
on April 11, 1688 ; the king reigned tiU 1702. 

Marriage. — He espoused (Nov. 4, 1677) Mary, the eldest 
daughter of James II., by whom he left no issue. Mary died 
of small-pox, Dec. 28, 1694. The king alone exercised the 
royal prerogatives. 

Death, — Whilst riding to Hampton Court, William was 
thrown from his horse, and his collar-bone so severely fractured, 
that he expired shortly afterwards at Kensington, on Sunday, 
March 7, 1702. He was buried at Westminster. 

Character, — Plain in his manners, grave, cold, and reserved 
in his deportment, of quick and penetrating genius, sound 
judgment, calm and intrepid courage ; he may justly be con- 
sidered the greatest general who had held the crown. He vras 
,of the middle stature, slender and delicate in body, and very 
subject to an asthma. 

The king was beset with difficulties during his reign, through the 
virulent oppositions and contentions of the yarious factions of which 
parliament was composed ; the king did his best to heal these differences, 
with but httle success. There is no doubt of the sincerity of his zeal for 
the Protestant institutions of Europe ; still, before he came to England, he 
did not sufficientij consider the £m^ that those who took such a prominent 
part in inyiting him to take possession of the throne, were chiefly 
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instigated thereto by the patronage and influence they expected to derive 
from the change. Disappointment in this particular, caused them to 
quarrel amongst themselves, — and the king of France, to suit his purposes, 
was not slow to fiEui the contentious flames. A balance of parties, William 
could not obtain,— the state of the constituencies, and the unequal distribu- 
tion of seats, opened a wide field for corruption : — hence, the unquestionable 
patriotism of the king, his anxiety- for the welfare of an United Kingdom, 
and for the peace of Europe, were frequently frustrated by the &ctions of 
parties, whose actions too offcen justified the assertion, t^t '* they cared 
not for the public good." The Church, too, felt itself in danger, because 
the king was anxious to be tolerant in matters of religious belief. Still, for 
thirteen years, William almost stood alone in his heroic fortitude and 
patriotism. It is not too much to say that the people at large looked 
fiivourably on their king, and approved what he had done, and was doing, 
for his country, — ^that, too, in spite of the ambition of the aristocracy. 
William frequently meditated a surrender of his kingship ; he could not, 
with all his perseverance, make the aristocratical portion of his subjects 
feel that there was a duty to their country, which ought to outweigh all 
selfish desires. On one occasion, he said to lord Halifax, that '* all the 
difference he knew between the two parties was — the Tories would cut his 
throat in the morning, and the Whigs in the afternoon." 

Wars. — James II., assisted by Louis XIV. of France, attempted to 
regain his crowTi, and, landing in Ireland, made a public entry into Dublin, 
March, 1689; Talbot, duke of Tyrconnell, who commanded in that 
country, raised an army of Catholics, the great majority of whom were in 
James* &vour, regarding his cause as thdr own. William sent the 
duke of Schomberg, in June, with an army to oppose him, and afterwards 
went himself: landing at Carrickfergus (June 14), he defeated James at the 
battle of the Boyne (July 1, 1690) ; after which, James, being hopelessly 
cast down by this disaster, retired to France. Several spirited battles were 
fought afterwards in Ireland, against the army of William, who was at last 
compelled to make a grant to the Catholic population of all their desired 
rights and privileges : but William found, on his return t(\ England, that 
he was too tolerant for his parliament, as they refused to ratify his praise- 
worthy promises. 

At the siege of Limerick, in 1691, an amnesty was agreed on, but it still 
bears the name of * The City of the Violated Treaty* : the penal laws then 
promised to be repealed, were in full force till the present century. We 
have honestly endeavoured to repair the injuries of the past, — and oh, 
what miseries must have been endured during that century and a half ! 
and how much of which would have been prevented, if the opposing parties 
in William's time, had acted as if they felt that penal laws for religion were 
an injustice and a crime, and that an union between two nations could 
never be an accomplished fact, unless each and all had equal civil rights ! 

<2 
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Lord Torrington having prefviously been defeated by the French in an 
action off Beachy Head, in Sussex (June 30), the English, commanded bj 
lord Russell, sir G-. Rooke, and sir Clondesley Shovel, aided by the Dutdii, 
gained a victory over the French at La Hogue (May 19, 1692), irhidi 
turned the scales, and James was again forced to retire to France. War 
was continued with little success on either sidd ; till at length peace was 
concluded (Sept. 22, 1697) at Byswick, a village between the Hague and 
Delph, in Holland, by which William was acknowledged king of England. 

After the peace, parliament passed an act against a large standing army; 
— ^by this measure, they aimed at sending back the Dutch and Huguenot 
volunteers, who had served England so nobly and so well ; the king 
remonstrated, but in vain, — ^he was forced to send home this portion of his 
&ithful army and navy. 

The king was also engaged in several continental wars, in opposition to 
the influence of Louis XIV., — viz. : at Steinkirk, on August 8, 1692 ; at 
Landen, July 29, 1693 ; and Namur, August 26, 1695. 

Mem, JEvents, — When the parliament conferred the crown 
on the prince of Orange, they required his assent to the ^ Bill 
of Bights,' by which the power of the crown and the rights oi 
the subject were fixed : it specially provided against a standing 
army, without the consent of parliament, — this law is still in 
force, and is renewed at the commencement of. each reign. 
Soon after, the crown of Scotland was settled upon William 
and Mary; but several of the Highland chiefs refused to 
submit to their government, amongst whom was Macdonald 
of Qlencoe, a vale in Argyleshire. An act of indemnity being 
passed, this chief took the prescribed oath of allegiance : 
some time afterwards, himself, family, and dependants, 
amounting to thirty-eight persons, were inhumanly massacred, 
by the orders of the earl of Breadalbane and sir John 
Dalrymple, ^ith the written authority of the king (Feb. 14, 
1692) ; neither age, nor infirmity, nor youth were spared, — 
many women and children were, indeed, left to perish in the 
snow, and some providentially escaped through the passes 
which led from the valley ; on their return to their monntain 
home, they found the remains of the dead, — their houses were 
all burnt down, and the cattle removed. This transaction was 
never fully examined : the king tried to exculpate himself 
under the assertion that he had been deceived, — in this we 
think he was correct, — but the stain of the deed still attaches 
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to his name, as he did not punish those who had used his % 
authority to satisfy their own revenge. Lord, Macaulay truly 
says, "In return for many victims immolated by treachery, 
only one victim was demanded by justice ; and it must ever be 
considered a blemish on the fame of William, that the demand 
was refused." 

The independence of the judges was secured by the payment 
of an adequate salary. 

In 1696, a plot was formed by some supporters of James in 
Eng^d, to assassinate William ; but their design was dis- 
covered, and the conspirators executed. At the same time, it 
was arranged that an invasion should take place from France ; 
^ut this scheme was also frustrated. 

On June 12, 1701, the Act of Succession was passed, which 
provided that in case neither William nor his sister-in-law 
Anne had children, tiie crown should devolve upon the next 
Protestant heir, Sophia, duchess of Hanover, daughter of 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of James I. 

The National Debt, in 1691, was £3,130,000, represented 
by funded money ; in consequence of the foreign wars of this 
reign, it amounted, in 1701, to £11,392,925. If we consider 
the ease with which £1,000,000 was borrowed on the security 
of life annuities, in 1693, and contrast the amount with the 
present aggregate of the National Debt, we cannot but be 
astonished at the enormous increase of the sum : from that 
time to the present, the energies of the country have been 
taxed beyond that of all other nations, yet its wealth has 
increased in greater ratio ; science, and the inventive powers of 
the uneducated as well as the learned, have contributed to 
bring about — ^through the co-relative aid of capital, labour, and 
commercial enterprise-^an increase of wealth, as astounding 
as it is gratifying to us as an United Kingdom; and yet, 
political economists in the time of William and Mary asserted, 
with apparent truth, that if the debt should ever reach 
£100,000,000, it would inevitably bring about a national 
bankruptcy. In 1693, the coinage had become very much 
depreciated, and a new one was ordered, the loss being borne 
by the public, to be provided for by a house and window tax : 

q 2 
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« sir Isaac Newton was master of the Mint, and, in 1694, issued 
the new and improved coinage. 

The king sanctioned a bill, in 1694, for triennial parliaments. 
The malt tax and hawkers' licenses were imposed. The first 
public lottery was drawn in 1694i. Land tax increased. The 
ceremony of washing the feet of the poor by the king, on 
Maunday Thursday, was by "William left to be done by his 
almoner, — it has now ceased to be performed, even by deputy. 

Pieter Timmerman, who laboured for wages at Saardam, 

and afterwards became Peter the Great, czar of Bussia, came 

to England, and remained some time at Evelyn House, in 

Deptford, working as a ship-carpenter. He indulged his 

fondness for sailing, and managing boats, by frequent exercises^ 

on the Thames, so that when he returned home he might be 

able to teach his people how to command ships. Peter was a 

great friend of William, for whom the czar sat to sir Godfrey 

KneUer, for his portrait, — it is still preserved in Windsor 

Castle. On Peter's departure, the king made him a present of 

a ship, and, in return, received a ruby valued at £10,000, 

which is now in the imperial crown of England. Chelsea 

Hospital, for invalid soldiers, the first stone of which was laid 

by Charles II., was completed in this reign. As a memorial of 

the naval victory of La Hogue, the queen ordered that 

Greenwich Palace, which up to this time belonged to the 

crown, should be given up as a hospital for disabled sailors. 

Names of Note, — The duke of Schomberg, general, killed at the battle 
of the Boyne (1619—1690). The Rev. Dr. 0-. Walker, who successfully 
maintained the siege of Londonderry for upwards of three months, in 
opposition to James, with great bravery* ; he was afterwards killed at the 

* We cannot resist the temptation to give a portion of Mr. Knight's 
admirable account of this siege [see 'History of England,* toL v., 
p. 85-6] : — ^ Meanwhile the siege went on. General Kirk had come to the 
assistance of the besieged ; he sent a letter by a little boy,— tied to his 
garter, — to say that he could not get up the river, — that he expected six 
thousand more men to help him,— a doubtful hope ; — ^fiunine was doing its 
fearful work ; the substitutes for food — horse and dog's flesh, rats, mice, 
and hides — were fast failing. On July 30, Walker preached in the 
cathedral, exhorting his hearers still to persevere, for that Gk>d would at 
last deliver them. An hour after the sermon, the lookers-on descried a 
movement in the Lough : three vessels are sailing to the mouth of the 
Foyle, — there are two merchantmen, and a fHgate, — they are fired upon by 
James's army, — they return the fire, — ^they are in the river,— they are 
within a mue of the boom, — ^t\v.ey Yieed. liot l\v& «h.ot8 of the musqueteers, 
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battle of the Boyne, July 1, 1690. Admiral Benbow (1650—1702); 
Daniel Defoe, political writer, historian, and novelist (1661 — 1731) j John 
Locke, philosopher (1632—1704) ; Matthew Henry, divine (1662—1714) ; 
Flamstead, the first astronomer royal (1646 — 1719) ; H. Purcell, musician 
(1658—1695) ; J. Philips, author of * The Splendid Shilling' (1676- 
1708); Bossuet, bishop of Meaux (1627-1704). 

latts^ at ^tnart 
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Birth and Beign, — The second daughter of James II., by 
his first wife, Ann Hyde, daughter of the earl of Clarendon ; 
she was born in St. James's Palace, crowned at Westminster, 
and reigned from 1702 to 1714. By the Act of Succession, 
she ascended the throne, to the exclusion of her brother, prince 
James Francis Edward, the eldest son of James II., a Eoman 
Catholic, generally called the Pretender ; the duchess of Savoy, 
daughter of Henrietta Stuart, was also of nearer descent, but 
she was excluded, being a Bofoan Catholic. 

Anne was secretly in £a.Your of her brother, the so-called Pretender, as 
her successor : it was a dangerous wish for her, especially as the prince 
was such a decided Soman Catholic. He had been frequently advised 
to meet the difficulty by changing his religion, but shortly before the 
close of the reign of Anne, he writes : " Plain dealing is best in aU 
things, especially in matters of religion; and, as I am resolved never 
to dissemble in rehgion, so I shall never tempt others to do it; and, 
as well as I am satisfied of the truth of my own religion, yet shall 
I never look worse upon any persons because, in this, they chance to 
differ &om me ; nor shaU 1 refuse, in due time and place, to hear 
what they have to say upon this subject: — ^but they must not take 

nor the guns of the forts of the besiegers, — and now the foremost of the 
merchant-vessels is known by her build : she is the * Mountjoy,' of Derry,— • 
she dashes at the boom, — she breaks it, — ^but she is driven ashore by the 
rebound, — they are boarding : no, no ! — the frigate comes up, and fires a 
broadside, — ^the * Mountjoy' rights again, — the three ships pass the boom 
safely, —they are coming to the quay, — we are saved 1 Those who remained^ 
feasted upon something better than the nine lean horses, and a pint of meal 
for each man — all that was left. Bonfires are lighted, — bells are rung, — 
the fire of the besiegers is the next day continued ; — another night of watch- 
fulness, and as the sun of August 1st glimmers over the waters of Lough 
Foyle, it is seen that Bosen, with his half-disciplined soldiers, and hia 
Bapparees, had marched away on the road to Strabane. Three thousand 
of the besieged, and eight thousand of the besiegers, perished in this 
struggle." 
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it in if I hm tiie ame Hbertj I alkm to Others, to adhere to llie 
idigion which I, in m j eonacienoe, think the best ; and I maj remaootiitf 
expect Uiat Ubert j of oonadeoce fin* myadi^ whidi I denj to none." 

Marriage. — She espoused Oeorge, prince of Denmail:, 
second son of Frederick m. He was not allowed to assume 
the title of king, but was stjled ''His TTighTip<w^ Prince 
George": he was bom at Copenhagen in 1653, died of an 
asthma at Kensington, in October, 1708, and was buried at 
Westminster. 

Ifsue, — A. familj of sey^iteen children, all of whom died in 
infancy, except Gborge, who Uved to be eleyen jears old, 
dying at Windsor, July 30, 1700. 

Death. — After a short illness, she died at Kensington, 
Aug. 1, 1714, and was also buried at Westminster. The 
princess Sophia, of Hanover, had died the previous May 28. 

Character. — ^Her capacity was naturally good, but not much 
cultivated by learning ; though coarse and vulgar in manners, 
she was a pattern of conjugal affection, — a tender mother, a 
kind mistress, and a liberal patroness. She delivered her first 
speech in parliament with such a softness of voice and 
sweetness in the pronunciation, that it was quite a charm 
throughout; all her future speeches were listened to witii 
studious delight. Anne was fortunate in the choice of her 
ministers and generals, and the achievements of her reign 
raised the military reputation of Great Britain, under the 
duke of Marlborough, to the summit of glory. 

Wars, — War was declared, partly in order to restore the balance of 
power in Europe, by taking the Spanish dominions from Louis XIY., 
which he had seized for his grandson Philip, duke of Ai\jou ; but chiefly 
because Louis supported the claims of the son of James II. to the Engli^ 
throne. The following were the chief engagements in this war : yictoij 
at Vigo, in Ghillicia, Spain, Oct. 12, 1702 ; sir G-. Booke captured a large 
quantity of snuff, which he sent to England,— hence originated snuff- 
taking in this country ; the total destruction of property exceeded eight 
million dollars. Battle of Blenheim, G^ermany, Aug. 13, 1704: by 
uniTersal consent, the duke of Marlborough succeeded William III., in tlw 
power and management of the continental wars, and — in spite of the 
political conflict of the rival factions at home — his consummate skill, sound 
judgment, and noble daring, enabled him to pen the following lines to his 
duohess : — '* Aug. 18, 1704. . . I have not time to say more, but to beg 
you ¥rill give my duty to the queen, and let her know her army has had t 
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glorious victory. Tallard, and two other generals, are in my coach, and I 
am following the rest. The bearer, my aide-de-camp, colonel Parke, will 
give her an account of what has passed, — I shall do it in a day or two, by 
another more at large. — Maelboeough." Capture of G-ibraltar (July 24, 
1704), a fortress built by the Saracens, nearly a thousand years before. 
Battle of Siamilies, Netherlands, May 23, 1706 : at the crisis of this contest, 
Marlborough saw the danger his army was in, so he placed himself in front 
of seventeen squadrons, and immediately dashed at the French cavalry ; 
Marlborough was observed, surrounded, and well-nigh taken a prisoner ; 
however, he forced his way, — his horse fell, and whilst in the act of 
mounting another charger, his equerry, then holding the bridle, had his 
head shot off by a cannon-ball ! — an irresistible and determined attack won 
the day ; (after this, Louis was compelled to sue for a temporary peace). 

Defeat at the battle of Almanza, Portugal, April 14, 1707. Battle 
of Oudenarde, Netherlands, July 11, 1708. Capture of Lille, Dec. 29, 
1708 ; and Toumay, July, 1709. Battle of Malplaquet, Netherlands, 
Sept. 11, 1709. Battle of Saragossa, Spain, Aug. 9, 1710. Battle of 
Denain, Prance, 1712. A secret peace was at length obtained by the 
treaty of Dtrecht, in which the Protestant succession was recognised by 
France, April 11, 1713 : it was afterwards ratified by the allies. 

There was a treaty of commerce between England and France embodied 
in the articles, which, to the disgrace of our country, was rejected by the 
house of Commons : it has taken nearly a century and a half to practically 
recognise the fact, that each country produced what the other wanted, and 
that prohibitory duties on either side were then, as now, impolitic, as weU 
as unjust to the people of both nations. 

These wars caused an increase to the national debt of £21,932,622. 

Mem, JEJvents, — ^The union of England and Scotland took 
place in 1706 : under this union it was agreed that the Scotch 
should retain their ancient jurisdiction in the courts of law, 
and be represented in the British Senate by sixteen peers in 
the house of Lords, and forty-five members in the house of 
Commons. On March 6, 1707, Anne .gave the royal assent 
to the Act of Union. 

The first parliament of the reign met on October 20, 1702 : 
the Tories, who had a great majority in the house of Commons, 
passed an act against * occasional conformity' ; but the house of 
Peers, to their lasting honour, showed such a determined 
resistance to the measure, on the basis of the civil rights of 
Englishmen, that they — in defiance of the influence of the 
court, the ministry, and the majority of the lower house — 
after a very prolonged debate, and numerous conferences, 
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Bucceeded in throwing out the bill by a majoritj of one. This 
parliament did another good thing — passed the act now known 
as * Queen Anne's Bounty,' for the poorer clergy. 

The Bev. Dr. Sacheverel, a high-Tory dinne, who asserted 
"the Church was in danger," was impeached by the Whigs, 
for delivering sermons having a seditious tendency ; and, after 
a trial which continued three weeks, he was found guilty, 
prohibited from preaching for three years, and his sermons 
were burnt at the Eoyal Exchange. The people were, however, 
so much in his favour, that it was found impossible to cany 
the entire sentence into effect. 

In 1 711, the English people became tired of the war and its 
expenses. The duke of Marlborough, upon his return from 
Flanders, on Nov. 17, was accused of receiving a bribe from a 
Jew, who had contracted to supply the army with bread. 
Though bribery was a common thing in those days, he fell into 
disgrace, and was deprived of all his emoluments ; the duke's 
income at this time, £rom offices and emoluments, was about 
£60,000 per annum, — an enormous sum, certainly, — still, did 
not his great and successful services to his country, deserve 
different treatment, even from his implacable enemies the 
Tories P — ^his countrymen, too, ought to have borne in mind, 
that he not only refused the enormous bribes offered him by 
France, but was always at his post of duty, and generally in 
the front of every battle. The queen and parliament promised 
an 'impartial investigation,' but it never took place. The 
duke, in a variety of ways, asserted that '' whatever he had 
received, had been constantly employed for the service of the 
public, in keeping secret correspondence, and getting intelli- 
gence of the enemy's motions and designs." It was justly 
said at the time, by the ambassador of the Elector Palatine, 
" Give these factions whatever name you will, they will at all 
times be reducible under two principal heads, viz. : those who 
are in office, and those who want to be, — in short, it may be 
asserted, that office is the source of the animosities of the most 
envenomed divisions of this nation." The duke, however, 
retained the mansion and estate of Blenheim, near Woodstock, 
which had been presented to him by the nation, in ackuowledg- 
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ment of his great military services: this splendid estate of 
"Woodstock had been the palace of the Flantagenet kings, — 
the favourite place of Chaucer, — and a retreat of Elizabeth, 
in her youthful days. 

On Nov. 27, 1703, occurred a most violent storm, in which 
thirteen ships of war, fifteen hundred seamen, and numerous 
merchantmen were lost, — abo the steeples of many churches, 
roofs of houses, and the watch-towers of the coasts, were swept 
down ; it lasted several days ; the Eddystone lighthouse was 
destroyed, and with it, Winstanley, its ingenious contriver, 
perished. Defoe wrote a detailed account of the calamity. A 
general fast was observed on Jan. 19, 1704. The government 
took the management of the post-office into its own hands. 
The population of England and Wales, in 1710, was 
5,240,000. 

Prince James Edward Francis, the only son of James II., — 
called the Pretender, — married a daughter of Sobieski, king of 
Poland, a princess of very exalted character : by her he had 
two sons, Charles Edward, and Henry, — the former was called 
the Young Pretender, to distinguish him from his father; 
Henry became a priest in the church of Borne, and subse- 
quently cardinal of York ; he bequeathed his grandfather's 
coronation-ring to George III., and died in 1807. 

Names of ^ofe.— Churchill, duke of Marlborough (1650—1722), a 
renowned general : it has been said of him " that he never besieged a town 
which he did not take, nor fought a battle in which he did not conquer.'* 
Eobert Harley, earl of Oxford (1661—1724), founder of the * Harleian 
Library' of 7,000 MS., now in the British Museum ; the earl of Peter 
borough (1658—1735), — statesmen. N. Hooke ( — 1694), historian 
John Radcliffe, m.d. (1650 — 1714), founder of a Ubrary at Oxford 
GrindUng Gibbons (1648— 1721), wood carver; sir G.Kneller (1648—1726), 
artist ; admiral sir Cloudesley Shovel (1650 — 1707), the greatest and most 
honourable seaman of the age ; sir G. Eooke (1650—1709), who captured 
Gibraltar in 1704; Prior (1664—1721), Addison (1672—1719), Steele 
(1671—1729), Bay (1629—1705), hterary characters; Eowe (1673— 
1718), and Allan Ramsay (1685—1758), poets ; George Farquhar (1678— 
1707) ; Colly Cibber (1671—1757), Congreve (1670—1729), dramatists ; 
sir John Vanbrugh (1666 — 1726), architect and dramatist, — he built the 
mansion of Blenheim ; bishops Sherlock (1678—1761) and South (1633 — 
1716), and Dr. Bentley (1662 — 1742), divines ; sir Isaac Newton, the great 
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astronomer and mathematician — an only and posthumous child — (164i2 — 
1727); lord Somers (1650— 1716), chancellor. In France, Fenelon (1651 
—1716) J in Germany, Leibnitz (1646—1714). 



THB OOHIOEBOIAL INDU8TBT, SOCIAL FBOaSESS, AVD IKTBLLSCTnAI. 
EZFAirSION OF THE SEYSNTBElfTH AlTD EIGHTSEKTH CEKTITBEBS. 

A will to work, and a desire of excelling, have much more to do with the 
•commercial prosperity of England, than the love of gain ; thus, the mer- 
chant who extends commerce, and the manufacturer who improyes art, 
mutually promote these important objects. Hence, the national weiUth hae 
been almost continuously on the increase, — it was greats under the Tudors^ 
than under the Plantagenets. It was greater under the Stuarts, than under 
the Tudors. In defiance of battles, sieges, and confiscations, England was 
like an animal that knew her own strength — she was greater, both by land 
and sea, on the day of the Bestoration, than on the day when the Long 
Parliament met. In spite, too, of extrayagance, of public bankruptcy, dT 
two costly and unsuccessful wars, of the awfcd pestilence and the fire, she 
was greater on the day of the death of Charles 11., than on the day of the 
Bestoration. England unquestionably owes her greatness to her c(Hnmeroe^ 
— mdeed so does every nation that deserves to be considered great, — but 
England is a very remarkable example of success, and, if guided aright, is 
in a fiur way of remaining so for ages yet unborn. In continuation of 
pages 100 — 107, we shall, in the present chapter, endeavour to make a few ' 
notes of progress on many matters, with the hope that they may impact 
pleasing instruction to our readers : — 

AgricuUwre^ during this period, did not make much progress. The 
enclosed land, more or less under cultivation, was estimated at one-half of 
the total area ; but, since then, tens of thousands of acres of what waa 
heath, morass, and forest, have been added to the cultivated soil More 
than a thousand Enclosure Acts were passed, between 1760 and 1779. 
A rapid future was dawning, and — ^thanks to Francis duke of Bedford, 
Edmund Burke, sir John Sinclair, and Coke of Norfolk — ^it proved a suc- 
cessful and all-pervading one : these men carried practical wisdom about with 
them, and it was always ready at their calL There were sold in Smithfidd ~ 
76,000 cattle and 500,000 sheep in 1732 
86,000 „ 600,000 „ 1770 

260,000 „ 1,500,000 „ 1859 

Joseph Elkington had a thousand pounds voted by parliament, for hb 
discovery in 1764 of a system of under-ground drainage. 

Animals, — At the close of the seventeenth centuiy, deer wandered by 
thousands at Enfield, and other places, as free as in the American forests ^ 
the wild boar, cat, and bull, the wolf, and the badger, were not yet exUuct ; 
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the red deer were numerous in Gloucestershire and Hampshire ; the yellow- 
breasted marten was still hunted for its fur. Of birds, the mallard was 
the tenant of the fens, the bittern of the marshes ; the nine-feet fen-eagles» 
the huge bustards — in height and strength sufficient to attack a man — were 
then himted in troops of fifty or sixty ; these, and the crowds of cranes, 
are now become so rare, that people gaze at specimens in our museums, 
as at a Bengal elephant, or polar bectr. 

Architectvre receiyed great attention, through the labours of Inigo Jones, 
sir C. Wren, sir W. Chambers, sir J. Yanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Qibbs, dean 
Aldrich, lord Burlington, and others. The genius of Wren was remarkable, 
— ^in early life he was a mathematician, an inventor of instruments, had 
an European fetme at twenty-two, but he was thirty before he applied 
himself to architecture ; his own approved first design for St. Paul's, was 
not the one adopted, — the model of ^e original is to be seen at that excel- 
lent institution, the South Kensington Museum. 

Astronomy, — The inyention of the telescope in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and its application by GuUleo, led to the discovery 
of the sateUites of Jupiter, and the motions of the larger planets. 
Practically, Ghdileo was the inventor of the astronomical telescope, — 
he was led to it by the invention, by Lippersbey, of spectacles. The 
interest which the exhibition of his telescope excited at Yenice, an(l 
other places, was intense. Galileo was the first who, with a magnifying 
power of only thirty times, clearly beheld the fsice of the moon, the faces 
of Yenus, the depths of the milky-way, and a whole starry world, pre- 
viously hidden £rom the eye of man : to the Itah'an astronomer the honour 
is due of originating the vast discoveries in the " realms of space," which 
have so astomshed and delighted the world, since his days ; he went 
beyond the limits of theory, put his knowledge into practice, left a lasting 
benefit to all mankind, — and ideas of wondenng humility, to every well- 
constituted mind, of the works of Almighty God ; — still, how insignificant 
are the extraordinary inventions of man, even in contrast with the Uttle we 
know of the great Omnipotent Being, who sustains the known and the 
unknown! Gt^eo was also the inventor of the pendulum, for the 
measurement of time, and for use in astronomical calculations ; he took 
the idea from the swinging of a suspended sacramental lamp in the 
cathedral of Pisa. In 1637, GkJileo became totally blind ; father Castelli, 
in his life, says, " The noblest eye which nature ever made, is darkened, — 
an eye so privileged, and gifted with such rare powers, that it may truly 
be said to have seen more than the eyes of all that are gone, and to 
have opened the eyes of all that are to come." The court of Bome, 
with perhaps an overstrained jealousy on behalf of the statements of 
Holy Scripture, which it thought endangered by Galileo's explanation of 
his discoveries, for a short time punished ^^^ with imprisonment, as a 
supporter of heretical opinions. 
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Banking was gradually dereloping its^ in the reign of Charles IL, 
when the goldsmiths commenced keeping, on deposit, the cash of the 
merchants ; cheques, however, were but little used, — ^remittances from 
town to town continued to be made in specie. In 1694, the bank of 
England was incorporated, commencing with a capital of £1,200,000 ; it 
carried on business at first in the hall of the Ghrocers* CSompany. 

Booksellers* Shops were very rare, eren at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, — the postman and pedlar were the chief purveyors of 
literature. Scarcely a town possessed a shop ; the father of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson kept one of a superior character at Lichfield, — ^this waa frequently 
closed to enable the fiEither, and sometimes the son, to travel with a portion 
of the stock to the various markets in the distant neighbourhoods. Who 
can tell how much we are indebted to these joumeyings, for the future 
celebrity of the son ? — a very giant in literature, — that, too, of the most 
colossal proportions : one of whom England can never £eu1 to be proud,— 
and whose every attribute is so beautifully depicted for our admiration and 
study, in the charming 'Life and Letters* by BoswelL 

Bribery at Elections. — ^Every precaution was taken against this evil ; it 
may, however, be questioned if— with the reform of parliament in our own 
days — the lack of consciences in candidates, and the necessity of protection 
to tiie voter, are not more apparent now than then. 

(Mies and Totons, — ^Birmingham, in the reign of Charles U., manufisu;- 
tured scarcely anything more than iron tools, and husbandry implements ;. 
WilUam III. encouraged their manufacture of fire-arms ; the town con- 
tinued to prosper, till Burke called it the "toyshop of Europe" ! — it now 
supplies the world with works of ingenuity and utihty, which no nation 
can rival. Bristol was the noted port of the west, — the only one, with an 
independent capital, that could be said to enter into competition with 
London. Hull had no dock till 1788 ; still, it had long previously been 
an extremely prosperous port for trade with Holland and the Baltic. The 
contrast of the Leeds of the reigns of Anne and Victoria— whether in 
reference to the woollen manufacture, or population — is very striking. 
Liverpool, in 1688, had neither harbour nor quay ; in 1700, Defoe says, 
" The Hke of a dock at Liverpool, wafi not to be seen in any place of 
England, London excepted" ; in 1709, it had eighty-four ships, and nine- 
hundred sailors, — ^it now has a population of upwards of 400,000, and 
nearly five thousand vessels enter the port in one year. In 1702, London 
had 560 vessels, averaging 151 tons; and the river was crowded with 
vessels, waiting to discharge their cargoes at the numerous private whar&, 
— it has now upwards of 3,000, the total tonnage being nearly a million. 
Manchester, in 1670, had a population of 6,000; Defoe says, "Those 
travelling tradesmen whom we call Manchester-men, live in a very primitive 
state," — what a marvel it is now to the wide, wide world ! The weaving 
products of Norwich have existed longer than the industry of any other 
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city or town in England; Defoe, speaking of its environs, says, "They 
have more tradesmen than gentlemen.'* Sheffield, which had been £simous 
for its cutlery, in the reign of Edward III., did not make much extension 
of its trade till the seventeenth century, — it is now the metropolis of steel 
to the world ! Defoe speaks (in 1695) of Stourbridge fair, on a common 
near Cambridge, as the greatest in England : here every retailer from 
London attended ; prodigious transactions took place, in wool and woollen 
goods from Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Western counties ; from hence, 
all the country beyond the Trent, was supplied with hops brought from 
Kent and Surrey, — the amount of goods distributed, through the instru- 
mentality of this fSEur, was enormous. In 1745, the commercial prosperity 
of the country for the previous twenty years, had increased the exports 
one-third. In 1858, the total number of British and Colonial vessels — 
sailing and steamers — ^was 36,426 ; the total tonnage being 5,449,670. 

The Ancient Classic Authors, — ^The most practical evidence of the 
extension of readers, is given in the translation of classical authors. These 
writings have an influence on the political and intellectual life of all ages : 
it is not their genius only which makes them attractive, but there is the 
charm of their every-day life — the life of the people, the image of our 
natural powers in their freshest vigour, the sense of youthful beauty, the 
prime of manhood : — the few, out of the numberless things which are now 
the ornaments of our museums, were, in classic times — thousands of 
years ago — the every-day furniture of their sitting and sleeping-rooms. 
Dryden translated Juvenal and Virgil ; Creech did Lucretius ; Bowe» 
Lucan's ' Pharsalia.' In 1715, Alexander Pope commenced the translation 
of Homer's * Hiad,' and * Odyssey,' completing them in 1725 ; — ^this was, 
both as to merit and recompense, the most extraordinary literary success 
of the time ; the first edition was in quarto volumes, and Pope's clear 
gain, from the subscribers and his publisher, was nearly ten thousand 
pounds. 

Clergy, — ^It is very difficult to enter into the spirit of the duties of this 
all-important class, during the period under review, without some reflec- 
tions on former times. Thus, it may be said, the Hebrews disciplined the 
human conscience, — ancient Home, the human will, — Ghreece, the reason 
and taste, — Asia, the spiritual imagination ; above everything, our Lord 
taught by example all mankind, — then, and in the future ages of the world. 
His life is the companion alike of in&ncy and old age — simple enough, to 
be read with awe and wonder by the one ; profound enough, to open new 
depths of wisdom to the fullest experience of the other ; — ^the examples set 
by our Lord wiU live and teach for ever — magnified, as it were, into 
colossal proportions. Still, the practical usefulness of His disciples, 
depends upon their embodying the principles of Sis teaching, to their 
flocks ; — it is somewhat in this spirit that bishop Burnet says, in reference 
to the 'social evils' of his time, "If clergymen would, to an exemplary 
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oonne of life, add a little more laboui^^not only ^erSamdag paUic offioee, 
and preaching to the edification of the people, bat watching over them, 
infltructing them, exhorting, reproving, and comforting them, as oceasioii 
is given, firom house to house, making their calling the buainess of their 
whole life — they would soon find their own minds grow to be in better 
temper, and their people would show more esteem and regard for them." 
''Win hearts by kindness," said lord Burleigh, to queen Elisabeth, ''and 
you have all men*s hearts and purses," — a golden rule in religion as well as 
morals. It is a solemn and awful thought, that the generations of near 
six thousand years are bdiind us, but their good and bad deeds are before 
us, — if we imitate the good, our example will be a blessing to posterity : 
but the train of consequences is significant, — men's bodies die, not tiieir 
acts,— it is a momentous and serious &ct, that the responsibilities of our 
example remain, as well as go with us. 

Club and Coffee-houte life in London, forms a conspicuous feature of the 
manners of the period, — a sort of neutral-ground for the politidaos of the 
middle-class, — whilst the aristocratic dtfb for the Tories, and the Kit-cat 
dub of the Whigs, have their own privileges ; but the eAet of tlie onays of 
Defoe, the Tatler, Spectator, GKiardian, and Freeholder^ were alike yniUe 
in alL The tavern-life of the literati, in the times of Dr. Johnson, has 
been made familiar to us by his biographer BoswdL 

Coal, — The demands for this valuable mineral made the trade of Kew- 
castle, at an early period, of great importance. The coal-fields around 
Bristol, and in North and South Wales, were scarcely wooded till the 
middle of the eighteenth century. In 1700, the quantity of coals brou^ 
to London from the north was little more than a quarter of a million of 
tons ; in 1856, the eoel so brought to London was three million tons ; and 
it has been calculated that if the same amount were raised annually, firom 
the coal-fields of Durham and Northumberland, it would take two thousand 
years to exhaust the supply, in this district alone. So abundant is Ihis 
immense treasure, the leading mineral-production of England, — a sort of 
working world under ground, to co-operate with the working worid above, 
—that, if we take the most cursory view of what is done in England by 
means of coal, we shall be compelled to admit that it performs more hard 
labour, than could be performed by all the men now Uving on the &ce 
of the earth. 

Copyright in IMeratv/re was, imder the common law, held to be per* 
petual ; but, in the sessions of Parliament, Nov. 1709, an " Act for the 
encouragement of learning " vtras passed, to define the law of copyright, 
and elevate literature into a profession. To Milton, we are indebted for 
that great poem, ' Paradise Lost,' composed whilst he was entirely blind, 
and living in a state of poverty ; he dictated it to his daughter, who wrote 
it down as his amanuensis ; — ^it is asserted that he, with diiSoulty, obtained 
fifteen pounds for the copyright ! 
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Cotton, — In 1700, this vegetable fibre first appeared in Liverpool ; its 
use was then unknown, — now we use millions of pounds annually, — ^but 
our remarks must properly be deferred, till the nineteenth oentuiy. 

Dress, — To describe the progress of dress in England, would require a 
volume. It is a curious fiEtct, that as Henry YIII. increased in size, the 
clothes of his courtiers were often stuffed to make them resemble him : the 
custom appears to have descended even to domestios, and is still partly 
commemorated in the habits of the yeomen of the guard. The farthingale^ 
or large-hooped petticoat, was brought from Spain, under queen Mary. 
With Elizabeth, ruffs of plaited linen round the neck and wrists were much 
worn : until the invention of starch, they stood out supported by pieces of 
ivory; but, about this period, the art of starching was brought from 
Flanders, and, in 1564^ the wife of Guillim Boenen starched for the whole 
court. The beard was then trimmed to a point, hanging down at the 
division of the ruff. In the time of Charles I., the hair was worn longer, 
and the mouth was in the centre of a triangle formed by the moustachios 
and pointed beard. The large peruke, introduced by Charles 11., was con- 
tinued under WOliam III. ; it was worn very long, rested on the shoulders, 
and formed a most important feature of dress. 

Drinking and fecuting were such vices in the time of Steele, that in the 
* Guardian ' he says, " In my memory, the dinner has crept by degrees 
from twelve o'clock to three, and where it will fix nobody knows ; I would 
desire my readers to consider what work our countrymen would have made 
at Blenheim and Eamilies, if they had been fed with kickshaws and 
ragouts";— and, "those of the first breeding of both sexes were addicted 
to drinking." Dr. Johnson, in reference to his own habits, said, *• I can 
abstain, but I can't be moderate." Sir Walter Scott asserted that " of aU 
vices, drinking is the most incompatible with greatness" ; — more than this, 
it is incompatible with economy, decency, health, and honest living. 

Education was at a low ebb. Addison, in 1713, says, " It is a great 
pity there should be no knowledge in a fianily ; for my part, I am con- 
<$emed when I go into a great house, where perhaps there is not a single 
person that can spell, unless it be by chance the butler, or one of the foot- 
men, — what a figure is the young heir likely to make, who is dunce both by 
father's and mother's side!" The essays of Steele, Addison, and others, 
tended to dispel this gloom ; and, to their lasting honour, their labours 
soon had great effect on the intellectual and moral progress of the com- 
munity. Dean Swift, too, felt there was a crowd pressing forward to be 
instructed and amused,— he had confidence in his powers, and came to 
assist in the work. The ftmds of the old foundation-schools were in many 
cases misapplied. In the middle of the eighteenth century, the necessity 
of educating the poor was slightly agitated ; and, in 1781, a practical 
experiment was made by Thomas Kaikes — the then worthy proprietor of 
the * Gloucester Journal' — to establish a Sunday-school. The good example 
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«oon found imitators ; philanthropy and religion comhined to expand the 
effort, — we know the result. Still, we have herculean tasks bequeathed to us, 
to be aocomjdished, before we can be said eren to hare i^proached perfiBctum. 

Ticium, — ^Works of this description, so numerous in the nineteenth 
century, may be said to hare had their origin in this country by the pro- 
duction of Bunyan*s 'Pilgrim's Progress,' in 1678, Defoe's 'Bobinson 
Crusoe,' in 1719, and Swift's ' Travels of Samuel GuUiTer,' in 1727,— what 
a pioneering trio! — the power of representation is so striking in these 
books — so real does the imagination appear — that it may be said of each 
what Mr. Kallam asserted of the ' pilgrim,* " He saw, and makes us see, 
what he describes." Still, the enormous number of the works of fiction in 
our own days, is, to unformed and uninstructed minds, an effectual 
•nbstitute for the plagues of Egypt, — ^they infest our homes, and oonrupt 
the wh(^esome waters. As a rest from toil, a stoiy by a writer of genius is 
an intellectual pleasure ; but the general run of norels is only fit for the 
idle and friyolous. Samuel Bichardson published 'Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded,' in 1740, — it met with extraordinary success throughout the 
kingdom : an interesting anecdote is related of a village-blacksmith, near 
Windsor, who, seated on his anvil, used to read it aloud in the long summer 
evenings ; he always had a large, attentive, and increasing audience, though 
it is rather a long-spun book,— the patience of the hearers was a matdk 
for this,— they listened to the whole ; at length, when, in the progress of 
the story, the happy turn of fortune arrived which brings the hero and 
heroine together in matrimony, and sets them living long and happily — ^the 
listeners, in delight, gave a great shout, rushed from the reader, procured 
the church-keys, and actually set the bells ringing ! — a literal &ct. ' Joseph 
Andrews,' by Fielding, appeared in 1742; 'Boderick Bandom^'.by 
Smollett, in 1748. 

Fine Arts. — Charles I. was the first sovereign who had shown a decided 
partiality for eminent artists, and their paintings. The evil times of his 
reign, prevented the carrying his entire purpose into effect ; he, however, 
attracted to his court the most celebrated foreign painters of the day, and 
his example was imitated by the noble and wealthy of his own and subse- 
quent reigns. The native artists studied not the celebrated continental 
masters ; they neglected the rule of art — ^never to look at a bad picture ; 
hence, their abilities, even their genius — if any possessed this noble gift- 
were debased. In sculpture, Gibber and Gibbons excelled ; but their 
chisels were confined to ornamental carving in wood and stone^ as 
decorations to the interiors and exteriors of public buildings. TSl the 
period of Hogarth, and the foundation of the Boyal Academy, no 
decidedly native art can be said to have existed in England. Then 
we hear of the successes of sir J. Beynolds, in portrait-painting, 
— Wilson, Barrett, and Gkunsborough, in landscapes, — Barry and 
West, in historical art, ~ Banks, Bacon, and flaxman, in sculpture^— 
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WooUett and Strange, in engravings ;— in reference to engraved pictures, it 
is asserted that alderman Bojdell expended in this country, and by 
continental purchases, £350,000 in promoting this branch of the fine- 
arts. Towards the dose of the eighteenth century, the decoration 
of the churches of the Establishment with paintings, came into vogue. 
Sir J. Beynolds, Benjamin West, and four others, offered, at their own 
cost, to cover the interior walls of St. Paul's cathedral with paintings of 
the leading incidents in the Scriptures ; but the bishop of London put his 
veto upon the proposal,— though the idea was Eealously supported by the 
king and the archbishop of Canterbury. 

Geology, — ^This, the most valuable and interesting of all the sciences, 
was scarcely so much as dreamt of by philosophers, during the period 
under review; we must therefore cox\tent ourselves by stating, that, if 
Otology proves to us that we must not interpret the first chapter of Genesis 
too literally, still the results of the study in our own days must be wel- 
come, as they will, in the end, inmieasurably strengthen the sacred record. 
** Time and patience," says the Eastern proverb, " change the mulberry- 
leaf into satin " : so it has been in reference to the startling statements of 
this science, — ^they are rapidly becoming realized facts. 

Imports,— In 1710, the value was £A,1h^,111 ; in 1800, £30,570,605 ; 
in 1859, £140,000,000,— the ExpoHs, £135,000,000. 

Irusome and Bental. — At the close of the seventeenth century, the annual 
income of England was calculated at only forty-three millions, and the 
rental at t^i millions. 

Imlcmd Navigation, — The duke of Bridgewater, John Gilbert, a land- 
siirveyor, and James Brindley, a mill-wright, — ^three men deficient in 
education, but not in will, — were in 1758 frequently meditating, at Worsley, 
how the then valueless coals under the duke's estate, could be supplied to 
the people of Manchester and Liverpool, for domestic and manufeicturing 
purposes, at one-half the prices they were then paying for this mineral ; 
they felt that difficulty was a thing to be overcome ; — the result was, that 
they determined upon the daring scheme of constructing a series of 
navigable canals,— they resolved to cross rivers by the means of aqueducts, 
— to cut down or bore through hills, — and to overcome, by the aid of 
science, every impediment; — they did it, too, — but, in 1761, when the 
aqueduct at Barton was to be opened, and the water admitted into it, the 
nerves of Brindley (the greatest engineer who had, up to that time, appeared 
in England) were so unequal to the interest of the crisis, that he ran away^ 
and hid himself; while the duke and Gilbert remained, cool and collected, 
to superintend the operation, which was to confirm or confute the clamour 
with which the project had been assailed. The canal and the coal-mining 
operations, were soon declared to be the greatest artificial curiosities in the 
world ; gentlemen came to see them, as the eighth wonder, saying, " Mr. 
Brindley handles rocks as easily as you would handle plum-pies, and makes 
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ihe four elements ffabfleirient to his mQ ; he is as plain-lookiiig a man as 
one of the hoore of the Peak, or one of his own carters, — but when he 
speaks, all ears hsten, amd eMty mind uftUed wih wondm' at tks fkmfft he 
pnmouHoet to be praetieahle •• ftdwre Umee** Through him, the rifos 
Thames, the Hmnber, the Mersey, and the Severn, were connected ; and 
the cities of London, Hull, Liverpool, and Bristol, were united, — ^we all 
know how commerce was thereby extended throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Ir<m manufitcture is an image of the past, the present, and tiie fhtarBi 
What a reminiscence does the following incident create! — In 1287, the 
first religious service was celebrated in Tintem Abbey ; nearfy six centuries 
have since rolled on,— the ruins of this church are the admiration of every 
beholder, — and, in 1858-9, within its precincts, the beet wire waa mimii^ 
tured for the Atlantic telegraph I 

Ladiee, — Their occupations were, chiefly — attention to dress, goeaip, and 
political intrigue. In the seventeenth century, but little time was devoted 
to reading, or attention given to any domestic accomplishment, — ^not one 
house in ten thousand possessed a harpsichord, whilst^ in our own times, 
nearly two-thirds of the households have their piano. 

Xmm» manufacture in England was chiefly canned on at Wanington ; 
but it was much discouraged, as interfering with the woollen trade. In 
1719, the flock-masters and clothiers became, so enraged, because printed 
calicoes and linens had become feuihionable^ that an Act was passed in 1721, 
'' to preserve and encourage the woollen and silk manufacturers, by pro- 
hibiting the use and wear of all printed, painted, stained, ok djed oaliooes'*; 
— ^the ignorance and folly of such legislation, is not quite blotted out even 
in the nineteenth century. 

lAtercmf peneione were not in vogue ; but in the reign of Anne^ writers 
became subservient to state patronage. Defoe resisted the temptation; 
and Pope, when not in the best of circumstances, was offered a pension by 
lord Hali&x, with a promise that nothing should be demanded of him fi» 
it, — to which he replied, that, " All the difference I could find in having 
and not having a pension, was, that if I had one I might live more at large 
in town; and that if I had not, I might hve happUy «nft«gh in the 
country, — so the thing dropped, and I had my liberty without a coach." — 
Pope felt character to be a power, and he left the example to posterity. 

Maekinertf, — ^We, now-a-days, talk with astonishment of the wMw»limfl« 
used in the various branches of the arts — as well for the production of 
power, as for the application of that power ; the models, too. In our eodiilH* 
tions, make us also familiar with them. By way of illustration, let us 
imagine the slow process of pap«^making and jHrinting in the seventeenth 
century, and its enormous rapidity in the ninetemth : — see the sweepings of 
a cotton-mill placed on the paper-machine, and converted into paper whilst 
one is looking at it ; then follow it to the printing-machine^ and see it come 
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ont as printed Bheete at the rate of 15 or 20,000 per hour ; after this, by means 
of machinery of another kind, distributed, in a few hours, through the length 
and breadth of the kingdom, to be read by hundreds of thousands ; — 
what an exhibition of power is this ! — all developed in our own times ; — 
and yet, in the twentieth century, the active and practical industry of 
the nineteenth, may be viewed as cmly an imperfect exhibition of the 
genius, the wealth, and the persevering energy of the English people. 
The past and the present we may comprehend,-— but who can even £Euntly 
depict the future ! 

2faU<m<d Debt.-^ln addition to the paragn^h at page 243, we may state 
that— in I7d8, lord Lyttleton,— in 1745, lord BoHngbroke,— in 1761, 
David Hume, — in 1776, Adam Smith, — ^in 1777, Dr. Price, — and many 
others, — ^prophesied the rapid approach to bankruptcy of England ; and 
yet sir John Sinclair — the daring in agricultural improvements, the 
sensible in finance — ^hesitated not to affirm that she would continue to hold 
her pre-eminence amidst the nations of the world, — that her commercial 
industry, and productive powers, would find the ineans to support tho 
increasing taxation of the ooimtry : indeed, the success of our perseverance 
and independence is in our own keeping. It must not, however, be 
forgotten, though a national debt may be a good servant in times of. 
extreme need, stiU it is high time we began to consider it a very bad 
master, if habitually invoked. Sir John Sinclair foimded the 'Board 
of Agriculture' ; in 1793, in consequence of the commercial distress, he got 
parliament to sanction a loan of £5,000,000 for such merchants as could 
give secunty,-^the following day, William Pitt expressed his regret to sir 
John that " the pressing wants of Manchester and G-lasgow could not be 
attended to immediately, as the money could not be raised for some days." 
*' Oh!" says Sinclair, to the utter astonishment of Pitt, '' I hlive borrowed 
£70,000, and sent it by to-night's maiL" 

'NatUmaH Progren, — ^The morit of the national progress of England, is 
too frequautly claimed as the attribute of our own times : it is, however, 
more true to state, that laborious and patient men of former periods of our 
hisUnry, possessed with an indomitable spirit of industry, played their parts 
also. The succession of noble wcnrkers, — the artizans of civilization, — the 
cultivators of the soil, — the inventors and discoverers ; poets, thinkers, and 
politicians ; tradesmen, mechanios, and labourers j — all have toiled 
together,— bmlding up the character of our country — creating its industry 
both in science and art. As our forefisithers worked for us, so must we 
cany forward their inheritance, as in duty bound, — improved and expanded 
for the botiefit of our successors and the future of the world. 

Na9y. — The natural walls of Britain, are the seas which surround it, — 
the best defisnoe of these seas, is a good navy : this, Alfred felt, and it has 
been a practical legacy to his descendants. Up to this period, Charles I. 
built the finest ship — ' The Sovereign of the Seas' ; she was launched in 1637. 

tt 2 
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James II., when duke of York, and Lord High Admiral, much increased 
the nayy. In 1760, we had 412 ships, measuring 321,104 tons ; in 1857, 
the royal nayy, alone, consisted of 8S8 ships of various sizes. 

Newspapers. — We, in the nineteenth century, call the press * the fourth 
estate,' — though, in the time of Fielding, the 'mob* was so called. 
Newspapers are now such familiar things to us, that it requires some 
mental effort to conceiye the possibility of their absence from our daOj 
abodes ; and yet, a little more than two centuries ago, such a vehicle of 
instruction was unknown, — even a century later, the so-called newspaper 
was so utterly unlike anything which bears the name now, that it would be 
an interesting study, if we had space, to discuss its origin and progress. 
The first weekly newspaper appeared May 23, 1622 ; there had app»eured, 
at indefinite intervals, several news-sheets and pamphlets previous to this. 
In 1641, the first attempt was made to give authentic parliam^itary reports 
in newspapers ; this rapidly gave birth to a long train of newspapers. In 
1703, the first daily newspaper, called * The Courant,' came out ; Defoe's 
'Review' commenced in Feb., 1704,— it is still in repute, as the best 
specimen of independent criticism on the political and social topics of the 
day ; Swift's 'Examiner' commenced Aug. 3, 1710. The first newspaper- 
stamp was adopted July 19, 1712 : Bichard Steele vnis the commissioner. 
The letters of 'Junius' appeared in the 'Public Advertiser,* during 
1768-71. What are now called 'leaders,* or editorial comments, were first 
begun by Mr. Edward Baines, in the ' Leeds Mercury,' in 1801. The 
first daily evening paper appeared in 1788. In 1768, the annn^l sale of 
newspapers was 7,411,767; in 1767, 11,300,980; in 1800,17,084,905; 
in 1860, it is nearly 150,000,000. 

Periodical Literature. — The origin of serial pubUcationB in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, is the brightest spot in the mental progress of 
England. The author of each of these intellectual springs, was not only 
an efficient lay-preacher to all classes of society in his own days, but he has 
left a permanent influence — an efficient and well-recognized power — on our 
own, and even future times. Defoe, in 1704, was the first to recognise this 
department of the power of the press, — to his honour, and the edification 
of the people, he made a praiseworthy and instructive use of it, in his 
weekly sheet. Addison and Steele sdon saw the means of creating a 
popular literature, and efficiently applied themselves to the task : on 
Tuesday, April 12, 1709, appeared the first number (issued gratuitously) 
of the 'Tatler'; the 'Spectator' commenced, March 1, 1711, — so fertUe 
was the soil found to be, that this work was issued daily ; the ' Ghiardian' 
and ' Freeholder' followed. These works contained such a fund of playful 
humour, gentle satire, familiar criticism, and tolerant morality, that the 
amount of good they did, and how much they tended to multiply readers 
amongst all classes, is incalculable ; they also called into existence a new 
race of authors. The 'Gentleman's Magazine' — in an historical and 
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biographical sense the most interesting serial- work which has eyer appeared 
— ^was commenced by Edward Cave, in 1731 ; Dr. Johnson was one of its 
•early contributors; — the proprietor of this magazine was summoned to 
the bar of the house of Lords, in 1747, for publishing a report of the 
trial of lord Lovat. The reporting and publication of the speeches in 
parliament, were not again allowed till 1772. In 1750, Dr. Johnson 
commenced the * Eambler' ; in 1758, the * Idler.' The first annual publica- 
tion, of a literary and historical kind, was the * Annual Kegister,' edited 
by the celebrated Burke, and published by Dodsley, — it commenced 

in 1758. 

The Pottery and OIms manu&ctures, in 1700, were only in theii* infancy, 

though the former was made in this country in the time of the Bomans, or 
even before ; still, it is astonishing how little progress was made, articles of 
wood and lead being chiefly used by the poor, as well as middle classes, 
even till very recent times. In 1763, Josiah Wedgwood — an artizan at 
Burslem, in Staffordshire^-introduced great improvements in the material 
and design of pottery- ware ; so great was his success, that he sought out 
young John Flaxman — the future artist and sculptor, and a true genius — by 
the aid of whose drawings, his suites of gracefid china, splendid vases, and 
tasteful earthenware, quickly found access to the tables of the royal and 
noble of our own and every other country,— so cheap, too, was much of 
his manxifaoture, that even the comfort of their possession was soon within 
the reach of the poor and humble. The produce of Mr. Wedgwood's wares 
had risen from £5,000 in 1768, to £100,000 per annum in 1774. In 
1859, in addition to the home-consumption, 108,000,000 pieces of pottery- 
ware were exported. 

Prophetying, — The almanac-makers of this period were misleading the 
people. Lilly was popular j Francis Moore followed the impostor. They 
flo effectually frightened the people about an echpse of the sun, to take 
place on April 29, 1652, that no one would stir out of his house, or do 
any work. The presumptuous and blasphemous writings,' of those who 
attempted to explain the All-wise ways of the Omniscient and the Omni- 
potent, all tended to frighten the various classes into the coming of the 
great tribulation, and a multitude of other coming events, — and yet, 
in the teeth of their falsifyings, even to our own times, elaborate wiitings 
of this character, by men of professed learning and piety, are still 
written and countenanced. To the credit of the continental nations, such 
works are but little encouraged,— these misleading matters, too, have 
entirely disappeared from their almanacs. 

PvbUc Works began to receive great attention. The ancient Bomans 
were justly celebrated for gorgeous works, for tyranny and superstition ; 
but, to the credit of our own country, it may be truly said, that all our 
public works are for the use, accommodation, and advantage of the people. 

Reading Societies, — The first was held in 1709, at Spalding : it owed its 
origin to the periodical publications of the period. The first *■ ciscvsla^vs^ 
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library' was opened by William Hutton— the fatare oelebratod J)r.— «t 
Birmingham, in 1746. At that time there were only twenlry-eight printing- 
officee in all the oorporate towns of England. In 1766, the first pnni» 
'book-dub' for the squires and cleigy, was formed at Coleahill: ths 
subscribers " took in all the new things they chose.** 

Salmon,— J)eSoe says the early supply was bron^t from the mcr 
Derwent to the metropolis, by post-horses, whidi tnreUed day and nig^: 
it was sold at from 2s. 6d. to 4«. per lb. Billingsgate wbb made a free 
market in 1690. 

Salt was produced in very early times ; a duty of forty timea its Talno 
was imposed in the reign of William III., — ^the injudiciouB tax on salt was not 
abolished till 1828 ; its abotition caused salt to become an easential elemoit 
of chemical manufacture^ — hence, too, the produce of soda, and a gnat 
change in the components of soap. The first bed of * look-aalt' was opened 
at Nantwich, in 1670. 

Seienoe. — In the early part of this period, physical soienoe was in a Tety 
imperfect state ; howerer, the incorporation of the Boyal Society, as yiA 
as of that yery excellent institution called the * Sodety of Arts'— the patron 
alike of art, science, and literature, and a powerful medium of refoiming 
and expanding the taste of the people— tended to popularise adentifie 
studies and inquiries, — to bring into exercise, hi^er aims to the industry 
of the people, — ultimatdy leading to the increased dyilization and prosperity 
of the kingdom, — and presenting an astonishing contrast between "RriglMiH 
of the serenteenth and nineteenth centuries. In lord Baoon, air Isaae 
Newton, and Locke, England had the honour of producing three of the 
greatest geniuses that eyer arose to adorn and instruct mankind in tiiese 
branches of knowledge. 

Soddl evils, — During the greater part of the pejiod under review, tiie 
moral state of sodety was deplorable ; but little effort was made by dlhsr 
clergy or laity to apply the necessary remedies. Mr. Knight [vol. y., p. 60] 
says, " Our Saviour's reproach, * I was sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not,' was unheeded ; London, and all other great towns, weie swarmiiig 
with destitute children, who slept in ash-holes, and at street-dooiB, — they 
were left to starve, or to become thieves, and in due course hanged. Tim 
Church, in 1701, established the ' Sodety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Fordgn Parts,' — the worse than heathen at home, were left to swell the 
mass of sin and sorrow, until the whole frbric of sodety was in peril from 
its outcasts, and no man's life or property was safe; one-fifth of the 
population were paupers." The stemmers of the torrent wtaee Defoe^ 
Addison, and Steele, — and subsequently Br. Johnson,-^3ieir praoticsl 
knowledge, benevolent hearts, and kindly sympathies, made them, in the 
fullest sense, effident lay-preachers to all dasses of sodety. (See ako Mr. 
Knight— vol. vii, pp. 109-12). 

Taxation. — Just principles were, in practice, not understood; — ^in the 
nineteenth oentury, we are approaching the recognition of the true 
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principle, which is a veiy plain one — ^that, whatever amount of revenue is 
required, it should be obtained in such a manner as not to cripple any 
branch of the national industry ; and with as little cause of irritation and 
complaint to the people as possible. 

Tea and Coffee, — ^At the beginning of the eighteenth century, it is 
stated, as an illustration of the luxury of the age, that the usual breakfast 
repast of water-gruel and milk-porridge, was changed to tea and coffee. 
Bohea tea was sold, in 1710, at twelve^ sixteen, twenty, and twenty-four 
shillings per lb. ; the cheapest green tea, at twelve shillings. 

WooUen, — ^The clothing manu&cture of England is a very ancient one, 
having been practised previous to the arrival of the Saxons ; it was con- 
siderably extended by Edward IIT. The chief seat of the manufsusture 
was, tiQ recently, in the West of England. In 1700, the annual value of 
wool was taken at two millions, and the woollen manu&cture at eight 
nuUions. The Cloth-hall of Leeds, for the sale of the manu&cture of this 
district, was built in 1711. The present annual home-produce of wool, is 
nearly one and a half million of lbs. ; in addition to which, half-a-million 
of lbs. is annually imported. 

imise of iia:n0to. 



(51.) GEOEGE I., sumamed Qublph. 

Bifih and Beign, — The Protestant succession to the crown 
having been firmly established by several acts of parliament, 
George, elector of Hanover or Brunswick, mounted the throne 
without opposition, on the death of Anne. He was the eldest 
son of Ernest Augustus and Sophia, grand-daughter of 
James I. ; (Sophia died, May 28, 1714). George was bom at 
Hanover, May 28, 1660 ; crowned at Westminster, Oct. 20, 
1714 ; and reigned tiU 1727. 

Marriage. — George married his cousin, the princess Sophia 
Dorothea, daughter of George William, duke of Brunswick 
and Zell. The king was very deficient in the domestic virtues ; 
he unjustly confined his wife in prison at the castle of Aldhen, 
in Hanover, for forty years, preventing even her children from 
seeing her; after many efforts to escape, she died there, on 
Nov. 13, 1726. 

Iwue, — George, who succeeded him as George II. ; and 
Sophia^ married to the king of Prussia : she became mother of 
Frederick the Great. 
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Death, — The king frequently visited his German dominions, 
— a regency was appointed during his ahsence ; — on June 3, 
1727| he embarked for Holland, and arrived at Delden, appa- 
rently in good health. On resuming his journey, he had a 
paralytic stroke ; his carriage was ordered to stop ; one of his 
hands was motionless, — his tongue began to swell,— he 
expired on the following day, June 11, at Osnaboi^h; and 
was buried at Hanover. 

Character, — Plain and simple in his person and address; 
reserved and repulsive in his <ftportment, though familiar in 
his hours of relaxation; he was about the middle size, his 
countenance deficient in expression ; he had no sympathy with 
English customs, and, though king of Great Britain, was 
unable either to write or speak its language. He possessed 
great firmness of mind ; was just, frugal, and punctual in 
business. Lockier, a personal friend of the king, says, ^ The 
late king, I am persuaded, would not have stirred a foot, if 
there had been a strong opposition to his ascending the 
throne ; indeed, the family did not expect this crown, — at least 
nobody in it but the old princess Sophia." 

Wars. — (1.) The direct heir to the throne of the Stuarts, James 
Edward — who was called the Pretender, or Cheralier de St. G^rge, son of 
James II. — again asserted his claims to the throne. A reward of £100,000 
was offered to any one who should apprehend him on landing ; a rebellion, 
headed by the earl of Mar, broke out in Scotland, but the insurgents were 
defeated at Sheriffinuir, in Perthshire, Nov. 13, 1715, and on the same day 
the rebel forces in the south of Britain, headed by the earl of Derwent- 
water, were vanquished at Preston, Lancashire. The earl of Ormond and 
lord Bolingbroke haying joined the Pretender, he arrived at Peterhead, in 
Aberdeenshire, and reached the camp at Perth on Jan. 16> 1716 ; but being 
pursued by the king's troops, he retired to Prance. For this rebellion 
many noblemen were executed, their titles forfeited, and nimxerous estates 
confiscated. 

(2.) War with Spain, when a great naval victory was obtained by Byng» 
off Gape Passaro, in Sicily, Aug. 11, 1718. 

These wars added £14,025,424 to the National Debt, the total amount of 
which was £47,350,971. 

Mem. Events, — In consequence of the king's ignorance of 
our language, his presence at the meetings of the cabinet 
council was dispensed with ; the sovereign's absence from 
these assemblings has since beeoixie a rule of state. The sitting 
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of the Church in convocation was suspended by the govern- 
ment in 1717. In 1722, the nation was again alarmed by 
another conspiracy in favour of the Pretender; Atterbury, 
bishop of Eochester, was deprived of his see, and banished for 
being engaged in it : for thirty years, the bishop had been 
celebrated as the most impressive of preachers, and the keenest 
of controversialists ; his estate was not confiscated ; he went 
to Erance in June, 1723, and died in Paris in 1732. The 
order of knighthood of the Bath, after having been in abey- 
ance since the days of Charles II., was revived in this reign as 
a reward for military officers. 

The king displayed a strong partiality for the Whig party^ 
who during his reign filled nearly all the situations under 
government. The Eiot Act was passed in 1715, for preventing 
tumultuous assemblies. The earl of Oxford and others were 
impeached for high treason ; lords Derwentwater and Kenmure 
were executed on Tower hill, Feb. 24, 1716, — they each 
asserted their belief that James III. was the rightful sove- 
reign; lord Nithisdale was to have suffered with them, but, 
aided by his wife, he escaped in female attire the previous 
night. After remaining in the Tower two years, the earl of 
Oxford was tried and liberated ; the duke of Ormond and lord 
Bolingbroke escaped to the Continent, — their names were 
erased from the peerage, and their estates forfeited to the 
crown. Bolingbroke was restored in 1721. 

In 1716 an act was passed extending each parliament to 
seven years' duration, revoking the act of William III., which 
made it triennial. The treaty called * The Quadruple Alliance,' 
signed. 

The government being in debt, the South Sea, Company 
proposed, in 1720, to take these debts into their own hands, 
on receiving in return great commercial monopolies and 
privileges, — the company undertook to provide seven millions 
and a-half to buy up the government annuities ; — sir John 
Blunt was the chief mover in this calamitous scheme of 
national delusion ; the £100 shares of July, went up in August 
to £1,000 ; so great was the daily crowd at the bank, that it 
was necessitated to place a set of tables and clerks in the 
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streets. It was calculated that the total yalue of the stodi 
(at the current prices) of this and other companies, was 
£500,000,000. On Sept. 29, shares had &llen to £175. 
Many thousand families were ruined; some died of broken, 
hearts; others withdrew to remote parts of the world, and 
neyer returned. Had it not been for the energetic measures, 
in 1721, of sir Sobert Walpole — ^a man of consunuiiate 
ability in financial matters — ^this and numerous other mad and 
fraudulent schemes must haye involyed the naticm in ruin. 
The directors of the South Sea Company were prosecuted for 
their complicity in these transactions, — ^their estates, yalued at 
£2,000,000, were confiscated for the relief of the suffiarers. 

The annual expenditure of the state was £7,000,000. The 
Sanctuary in Westminster, so noted in our annals, was pulled 
down in this reign. Innoculation for the small-poz was tried 
on criminals, with great success. Nayal Society at Ports- 
mouth founded, 1722; Woolwich Military Academy, 1741; 
the foundation of Guy's Hospital commenced in 1721, by 
John Guy, a wealthy bookseller in GomhiU ; Downing 
College, Cambridge, founded by sir John Downing in 1717. 

Namet of Note, — ^The Pretender, James Stuart, the son of James 11. 
(1688—1765) ; lord Bolingbroke, author and politician (1678^1761) ; 
sir Robert Walpole, statesman (1676 — 174i5) ; Francis Atterboiy, bishop 
of Bochester (1662 — 1781) ; sir Isaac Kewton, mathematioiaa and 
astronomer (1642 — 1727) ; Mr. John Law, projector of the Hissisappi 
and South Sea schemes (1681—1729) ; Dr. Samuel Clarke (1675— 
1729) traveller ; archbishop Potter (1674^1747), Dr. Frideaux (1648— 
1724), Dr. Lowth (1661—1782), bishop Lowth, his son (1710—1787), 
Dr. Waterland (1683—1740), Dr. Berkeley (1684—1758), Dr. I. Watts 
(1674^1749), Dr. N. Lardner (1684—1768), divines 5 Ghiy (1688— 
1782), Congieve (1670—1729), Pamell (1679—1717), poois ; sir J. 
Thomhill (1676—1784), painter. 

(62.) aEORGE II. 

JBirih and Beign, — He was the only eon of the late king ; 
was bom at Hanover in 1683, created prince of Wales in 1714, 
crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1727 to 1760. 

Marriage, — He married Caroline Wilhelmina, daaghtw of 
John Frederic, margrave of Anspach. She died in 1737, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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Issue, — Frederick, prince of Wales, who married the 
princess Augusta, of Saxe-Grotha (1736). The king abo left 
seyen other children. Prince Frederick died, from the blow of 
a cricket-ball, in 1751, leaving nine children. 

Death. — Suddenly, Oct. 25, 1760, from a rupture of the 
heart. On the morning of his death, king Qeorge walked in 
Kensington Gturdens ; but on his return, when he was alone 
in his chamber, he was heard to fall on the floor, and was 
taken up dead. It happened on Sunday, and the members of 
both houses of parliament met to take the oaths. He was 
buried at Westminster Abbey, dose to the queen ; at his own 
request, '' a side of each of the cof&ns was removed, in order 
that the cerements might be in actual contact." 

Character. — Sullen and violent in his temper, yet true to his 
word, and uniform in his behaviour ; he was parsimonious, and 
wholly regardless of science and literature ; though a prince 
of veiy moderate abilities, yet he had an inflexible love of 
political justice, possessed great personal courage, and, dying 
in the midst of a successful war, he enjoyed, at his decease, a 
great share of national attachment. He was low in stature, 
well-shaped and erect, with prominent eyes, high nose, and a 
£Eiir complexion. Like his father, he displayed a great 
preference for Hanover; — ^although this may have been a 
natural feeling, yet it was a political error in a king of 
England, especially when he brought the power of England 
to bear on, and the finances to assist in extending, the interests 
of his Hanoverian possessions. On the death of his father, 
the king was so beset with tempting o£Cers from great men of 
all parties in England, that he found himself set up at auction, 
and everj^ one bidding for his &vour, at the expense of the 
public. His queen was a woman of great abilities ; she acted 
as regent during the king's long and frequent visits to 
Germany, and, in all matters of state, was a safe adviser and 
friend to her husband. 

Sir Eobert Walpole was, for nearly twenty years, the chief power in the 
state. During this period, the country witnessed the extension of capital^ 
gradual progress in the arts of industry, and an increased power for 
supporting labour. In 1783, he made an effort to alter the n^ethod of 
collecting the rerenue ; the violent (^position of the parliament, as well as 
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the people, compdled him to relinquish his scheme. After a time, his 
Tiews were admitted to be sound, and he was enabled to confer a great 
«enrice to his country bj raising the taxes on a few of the principal articles 
of trade, leaving the great majority free. He also came to a compromise 
with the Church, to let her power remain intact, on the understanding 
that she would not oppose an extended freedom to dissenters, — ^the laws 
against Eoman Catholics being still retained. The king's and sir Boberf s 
views of an increase in the army, were objected to by Mr. Pulteny (after- 
wards the earl of Bath), who wisely stated, " The nations around us are 
already enslared, and have been enslaved, by these means : by means of 
their standing armies, they have every one lost their liberties ; it is, indeed, 
impossible that the liberties of the people can be preserved in any country 
where a nimierous standing army is kept." We need some of this I 

practical wisdom in the nineteenth century. Sir B. Walpole resigned, 
Feb. 1, 1742. 

William Pitt made his first speech in parliament in 1736, — it was a 
sarcastic one against the king. It was his speech on the convention with 
Spain, on March 8, 1739, which predicated his surpassing fame ; in 1747, 
Pitt and Fox had offices appointed to them, — a stepping-stone to power. 
Pitt received his salary, but, to the astonishment of the aristocracy, both 
here and on the continent, he refused to take any of the perquisites of his 
office. The people began to feel that they at last possessed a man of real 
patriotism, who had, too, some regard for public virtue. On Dec. 1, 1754, 
a petition was presented to the house of Commons against bribery and 
corruption with the electors and the elected ; it was received by the 
members with roars of laughter, — at which Pitt rushed to his seat, and 
said, " Do members laugh on such a subject as bribery ? Do we try within 
the house to diminish our own dignity, when such attacks are made upon 
it from without!" Mr. Fox says, "At his first two periods, he brought 
the house to a silence and attention, that you might have heard a pin 
drop!" Pitt also opposed subsidies to foreign powers, for Hanoverian 
purposes, which very much exasperated the king. In 1755, the influence 
of the court caused Pitt to be dismissed from office ; and yet, in the follow- 
ing year, the king felt himself compelled to accept Mr. Pitt as Secretary of 
State, with a seat in the cabinet ; G«orge, however, soon dismissed him and 
his friends, at which the people spoke out in such an unmistakable manner^ 
that Mr. Pitt was recalled, 'June 29, ;oii his own terms, — hence commenced 
what has familiarly, but justly, been termed, * Mr. Pitt's Administration.* 

Wart. — (1.) In 1739 war was declared against Spain, and admiral 
Yemon attacked the Spanish settlements in America. Porto BeUo taken, 
March 22, 1740. Yemon also made an attack upon Carthagena, which 
proved unsuccessful. 

(2.) In 1742, Great Britain engaged in a war, arising from disputes 
among the continental powers. Battle of Dettingen, in Gtenany, June 16, 
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1743. The king, who headed his troops, behaved with great bravery^ 
exposing himself to the thickest of the fire, — this was the last time that a 
king of England commanded the troops in person. Battle of Fontenoy,^ 
April 30, 1745. 

(3.) Charles, called the Young Pretender, grandson of James IT., arrived 
in Scotland, and gained a victory over the Boyalists at Preston Pans, near 
Edinburgh, Sept. 20, 1746 ; — colonel Gardiner, the Mend of Doddridge, 
lost his life in this battle. Charles then entered England, reduced Carlisle, 
Nov. 17, and established himself at Manchester, Nov. 29, 1745 ; returning 
to Scotland, he fought the battle of Falkirk, Jan. 17, 1746 ; but was 
defeated by the duke of Cumberland — the king's second son — ^at Culloden^ 
April 16, 1746. Afiber encountering many difficulties and marvellous 
escapes, during a period of nearly six months, Charles at length — though 
£80,000 was offered for his head — escaped to France. The duke of 
Cumberland behaved with most atrocious brutality to the Highlanders. 
Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino (Aug. 18, 1746), and Lovat (in Dec.), were 
beheaded on Tower hill, for participating in the rebellion ; seventeen others 
were executed on Kennington Common, nine at Carlisle, and eleven at 
York. Charles was evidently ignorant of the real feeling of the English 
people, though he had been taught to believe that the English throne was 
his inheritance, — still, his education had not fitted him for its occupation t 
he knew but Uttle of the history of his coimtry, and was still less 
acquainted with the poUtical sentiments — the moral and social condition 
— of the people, and their rapid growth in the industrial arts and com- 
mercial intelligence ; — neither did he know that the great majority of the 
nation, however much they might dislike the present dynasty, were quite 
unwilling to change it for one they had, from former experience, so much 
reason to suspect and fear. 

(4.) War with France, 1756. Battle of Minden, in Germany, Aug. 1, 
1759. Siege of Quebec, Sept. 13, 1759 : death of general Wolfe, at the 
age of 34, — ^he was Pitt's * model general.* The siege of Quebec is one of 
the most daring on record : Wolfe, finding he could not successfully attack 
the city from the front, arranged to land his troops in the silence of the 
night of Sept. 12, about two miles above Quebec, — then to ascend the 
heights behind the city, and prepare for battle in the morning. "The 
height was gained, — the troops formed in line ; — when the day broke, a 
compact army stood, as if brought thither by magic, on the high-ground at 
the back of Quebec. Montcalm, the French general, could not beUeve the 
intelligence, — he saw with his own eyes, and then led his troops forth frt)m 
their intrendmients : * If I must fight, I will crush them,* he said, and 
prepared for battle. . . Montcalm*s troops had fired as they advanced, 
and Wolfe received a shot in his wrist, — he boimd the wound with his 
handkerchief; the volley of the British stopped the advance; Wolfe 
headed his grenadiers to the charge, when another shot struck him in a 
vital part ; — still he issued his orders to the rear ; his eyes were growing 
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dim, at he looked upon the hattie, — ^he sunk on ihe giound, — ^when an 
oiBoer near him exclaimed, 'Thej run!' The dying man raised faimaelf on 
hia elbow, and aaked,*Who runs?* 'The enemy — the enamyi' 'I aai 
aatiafied,* said Wolfe— and expired !** — [Knight, yoL tL, p. 288.] Quebec 
eapitulated on Sept. 18. Montreal waa taken the following year, and the 
wh(^ of the Canadas added to Britain. Several other battlee^ both by lea 
and land, were fought ; but it ia a singular fiict, that from the time of 
Marlborough to that of the duke of Wellington, our country Tory ranly 
gained any military, or fiedled in any naval enterprise. 

The wars of thia reign added £80,000,000 to the national debt The 
people began to think that fighting these battles waa injurious to their 
interests, and only tended to uphold bad systems of goyamment^ to the 
sacrifice of the industry and finances of our own country. 

Mem, JSverUs, — Injudicious taxation led to an enormoot 
system of smuggling, throughout the country, — illegal in itsd^ 
still it was not generally so considered. Wilson, a smuggler, 
was executed at Edinbro', April 14, 1736 ; the populace made 
a rush to secure the body from the hangman, — ^to prevent 
which, John Forteus, captain of the city-guard, fired on the 
people, whilst under feelings of strong excitement : for thn he 
was tried, and convicted, but reprieved by the government. 
At this, the people were so incensed, that they broke into the 
prison, and publicly executed him, Sept. 8, 1736. 

The origin of the Wesleyan-Methodists is, in a rdigious 
sense, an historical event of great moral and social importance. 
In 1730, John and Charles Wesley, with George Whitefielcl 
and others who were at Oxford, formed themselves into a 
society for spiritual and religious improvement. They did not 
at first separate themselves from the Church of England ; but 
their strict opinions, rigid life, and fervent enthusiasm, not 
meeting with the approval of the clergy of the Established 
Church, they emulated the successful examples of the earlj 
Christian times, — met the poor in the open air, in the high- 
ways and by-ways of the land, — rapidly becoming a powerful 
and useful instrument in the regeneration of the poorer 
classes; they also had considerable influence on the higher 
orders, — a benefit much needed, for it was an age, amongrt 
the high as well as the low, of drunkenness, gambling, 
impiety, and robbery. The first Methodist Society was formed 
at a chapel in the City Eoad, 1740. 
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Our empire in India may be said to haye been founded bj 
Boberfc (afterwards lord) Clive, who, in 1746, was a merchant's 
clerk at Madras. It was a favourable period for daring spirits, 
possessed of the necessary talents, to display their prowess and 
skill. Olive — ^who was in his twenty-first year — ^felt his 
opportunity to be before him : he fled &om the counting- 
house, and entered the military service as an ensign. The 
contentions between the English and !French East India 
Companies were then at their height, — the rival interests soon 
became settled in favour of the English, who were anxious for 
the extension and security of trade, leaving the French, at 
first, to aim at empire ; the hostilities amongst the rival native 
princes and their Mahomedan conquerors, soon, however, 
changed the views of the European residents. In 1750, 
captain Olive — ^who had never been in a battle — submitted a 
plan to the Oompany for attacking Arcot, the capital of the 
Camatic; — he subsequently, with the aid only of three 
hundred sepoys and two hundred Europeans, entered the 
city without firing a single shot at its hundred thousand in- 
habitants. Other successes followed. In 1752, he returned 
to England for the restoration of his health. In 1754, he was 
made a lieutenant-colonel, — appointed governor of Fort St. 
Pavid, Madras. On June 20, 1756, Calcutta was taken from 
us by the nabob of Bengal, who put the garrison — consisting 
of one hundred and forty-six persons — into a stone dungeon, 
eighteen feet square ; a gradual choking,, from deficient supply 
of air, ensued ; the next morning, only twenty-three were 
found partially alive ; — ^this building has ever since been called 
the * black-hole' ; — ^the horrors endured are without a parallel, 
either in fiction or history. When the news of these atrocities 
arrived at Madras, Olive was there ; he immediately sailed with 
nine hundred Europeans, — re-took Calcutta on Jan. 2, 1757 ; 
— ^in June, he, with a thousand English and two thousand 
sepoys, went forth for Moorshedabad, to meet nabob Dowlah, 
with his fifteen thousand cavalry and forty-five thousand 
infimtry, magnificently accoutred, — with their tribes of capari- 
soned elephants, richly-coloured tents, and fifty mounted guns, 
each drawn by forty yoke of oxen. On the 23rd, Olive and his 
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little band rested under the mangoe-trees amidst the groves, 
near Plassey ; the following morning, he was joined by Meer 
Jaffier, a rival chief, — still their numbers were a terrible 
contrast ; but Clive feared not, — he won the day, — ^the nabob 
Dowlah was killed : Meer Jaffier became his successor, — large 
privileges were secured to the presidency of Calcutta^ — 
also, £3,000,000 paid in money,— and £300,000 to Clive, 
who said, when he went through the treasury at Moorshe- 
dabad, he saw such gold, silver, and jewels piled up to the 
right and left, that he might have helped himself to what he 
pleased. Clive — 'Pitt's heaven-bom general' — was made a 
peer ; and, in 1760, our empire in India was firmly established. 
Though we cannot contemplate without awe and pride, yet 
we must admit that, though our hero was justly called by the 
natives, ' the daring in war,' we cannot deny that he was also 
frequently most unscrupulous in the pursuit of his policy, and 
that we were more or less unjust and avaricious in our political 
and commercial intercourse with the natives. 

In 1731, an act was passed that ''all proceedings in courts 
of justice should be in the English language " ; this innovation 
on a previous law, — which had been endured by the people for 
five reigns, — was now abolished. 

In 1744, commodore Anson returned from his memorable 
voyage round the world, during which he captured a Spanish 
vessel of the value of £313,000. In 1749 the funded debt 
was £71,000,000, the interest being about £3,000,000 ; in 
1759 the funded debt was £89,000,000, and yet, with the 
judicious management of Mr. Felham, the interest was still 
under £3,000,000. 

In the year 1752 the 'new style' was introduced, and 
the calendar altered, the 3rd of September being called 
the 14th, and the year made to begin on January Ist 
instead of March 24th. The necessity for this arose from 
Julius CsBsar, who corrected the calculations in use at his 
time, making the year to consist of 365 days 6 hours^ 
which, as astronomers afterwards discovered, was too much by 
eleven minutes ; this error was corrected by pope Gregory 
XIII., in the time of Elizabeth, but his judicious alterations 
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were not adopted by the Englisli till 1752, when an act was 
passed to enforce the manifest convenience of the Gregorian 
calendar, which had been established at Eome in 1582, and 
adopted at the same time in the other parts of Europe. 

Admiral Byng — after a very protracted trial, and delayed 
sentence — was shot at Portsmouth on March 14, 1757, for 
want of firmness in the siege at Minorca in 1756. Blackfriara 
Bridge was built, 1770. The population of England and 
Wales, in 1760, was 6,736,000. The oflSce of stewardship of 
the Chiltem Hundreds — to enable a member of the house of 
Commons, not otherwise disqualified, to vacate his seat — was 
commenced in 1750. The penal statutes against witchcraft 
were repealed in 1736, — 30,000 persons are asserted to have 
suffered death under the statute of Henry VI. Light-houses 
generally introduced. Stereotyping, solar microscopes, and 
ventilators invented. At the beginning of this reign, one daily 
i\ewspaper was published in London, fifteen three times a-week, 
one twice a-week ; also a few country papers were established. 

Name8 of ifo/«.— Statesmen and Politicians : — ^William Pitt, earl of 
Chatham (1708—1778) ; Charles James Stuart (1721—1788) ; Horace 
Walpole, earl of Orford (1717-1797). 

Military Commanders :— Ihike of Cumberland (1721 — 1765) ; general 
Wolfe (1726—1759) ; lord CUtc (1725—1774). 

Naval Commanders :— Anson (1697—1762); Vernon (1684—1757); 
Boscawen (1711—1761) ; Hawke ( —1781) ; Rodney (1718—1792) ; 
John Byron (1723—1786). 

Poets :— Thomson (1700—1748) ; Young (1684—1765) ; Gray (1716— 
1771) ; Collins (1720—1756) ; Gay (1688—1732) ; Akenside (1721— 
1770) ; Shenstone (1714—1763) ; Somerville (1692—1743) ; Bamsay 
(1696—1758) ; J. Dyer (1700—1748) ; A. Pope (1688—1744). 

Historians :— L. Echard (1671—1730) ; T. Carte (1686—1754). 

Literary Characters :— Dean Swift (1667—1745) ; Fielding (1707— 
1754) ; Bobert Dodsley (1709—1764) ; Sterne (1713—1768) ; Gilbert 
White (1720—1793); Savage (1697-1743); S. Bichardson (1689— 

1761) ; B. Cumberland (1732—1811) ; lady M. W. Montagu (1690— 

1762) ; C. Middleton (1683—1750) ; E. Chambers ( -1740) ; C. 
Maclaurin (1698—1746). 

Divines :— Gilbert, archbishop of York ; bishops Hoadley (1676 
—1761), Butler (1692—1752), T. Wilson (1663—1775), and Sherlock 
(1678—1761) ; Hervey (1714—1758) ; Dr. Paley (1743-1805) ; Dr. 
Doddridge (1702—1751) ; Dr. D. Hartley (1704—1757). 

a 
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AniiqaarianB t—S. Potter (ie74'-1747) ; T. Hearne (1G78— 1785) ; J. 
Bwinton (1708—1767). 

Engineer:— J. Smeston (1724—1792). 

Architect:— N. Hawksworth (1666—1786). 

FhysiciAn :— Sir H. Bloaoe (1660— 1758),— the pnzchBee of hie mnaeam 
by the goTermnent, led to the foundation of the British Mnaeom in 1753. 

Astronomer Royal (the second) :— Dr. Halley (1656—1743). 

Artist :-W. Hogarth (1697-1764). 

• 

(63.) GEOEGB IH. 

Birth and JReign. — ^The eldest son of Frederic, prince of 
Wales, and grandson of Gkorge II. ; bom in London in 1738 
— on May 24, 'old style'; June 4, 'new style.' He waa 
crowned at Westminster, Sept. 22, 1761 ; and reigned from 
1760 to 1820. 

Edmund Burke, in 1770, thus descrihes the state of the nation on the 
death of Qeorge 11. : — '' He had carried the glory, the power, the oommeroe 
of England, to a height unknown even to this renowned nation in the 
times of its greatest prosperity ; and he left his succession resting on the 
true and only true foundations of all national and all regal greatness-— 
affection at home, — ^reputation abroad, — trust in allies,— terror in riyal 
nations.'* The two previous sorereigns knew but little of our constitution 
or customs, and could scarcely speak its language ; the present sovereign, 
however, with a justifiable pride, met his padiament with the assertion that 
''he was bom and educated in this Protestant country, and gloried in the 
name of Briton." 

Marriage, — He espoused Charlotte Sophia, princess of 

Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Sept. 8, 1761. The last public seryice 

which the celebrated admiral Anson performed, was to hiring 

her to England. She died at Kew» Koy. ^7, 1818. 

ZrMf«.— Gkorge, prince of Wales (176^—1830) ; Frederic, duke of Yorl^ 
and Albany (1763—1827) 5 William, duke of Clarence (1766—1837)— 
William lY. ; Edward, duke of Kent (1767— Jan. 23, 1820), the father <^ 
her present most gracious Majesty; Ernest, duke of Cumberland, who 
became king of Hanover in 1887 (1771 — 1851) ; Augustus, duke of 
Sussex (1773—1843) ; Adolphus, duke of Cambridge (1774^1851) ; 
Octavius (1779—1783) ; and Alfred (1780—1782). The daughters were 
— Charlotte, late queen of Wurtemburg (1766 — 1828) ; Augusta Sophia 
(1768—1840) ; Elizabeth, married to the prince of Hesse Homberg (1770 
— 1840) ; Mary, married to her cousin, the duke of Gloucester (]^776 — 
1857) ; Sophia (1777—1848) ; and AmeUa (1783—1810). 

Death, — After a nine-years' mental affliction of partial 
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insanity, blindness, and deafness, this monarch expired at 
Windsor, Jan. 29, 1820, and was buried with great solemnity 
in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

Character. — An intellect not deficient, but not highly 
cultivated ; in addition to personal courage and zeal for the 
public welfare, this prince was active, generous, virtuous, and 
affable ; pious and benevolent, though bigoted in his religious 
notions ; domestic to an exemplary degree ; dignified in man- 
ners, patient in sickness, and prudent in great emergencies. 
His sincere and manly piety, as well as rare examples of the 
domestic virtues, did so much good in a corrupt age, that we 
must allude to his political errors and violent prejudices with 
a kindly compassion. 

Wars, — (1.) The war with France and Spain was continue<^; Belle-Isle^ 
off the coast of France, Pondicherry in the East Indies, many of the 
French West India Islands, Havannah in the island of Cuba, Manilla in 
t|ie Philippine Islands, surrendered to the British, and peace was concluded 
ait Paris on Feb. 10, 1763 : by this treaty, France relinquished Canada and 
its dependencies, with the stipulation that the French Roman Catholics 
should have fuU liberty to exercise their religion under the English laws. 
At this period, as Pitt says, '* t^iat spirit which made us what we are, and 
caused commerce to flourish in company with war,*' also increased the 
national debt to £133,959,270. William Pitt was created lord Chatham 
in 1766 ; and Henry Fox lord HoUand m 1763. 

(2.) The American colonists, irritated by certain restrictions laid upon 
their commerce, and the levying of taxes on them for the support of the 
English government, renoimced their allegiance. Battle of Bunker's Hill, 
near Bostcm, June 17, 1775. A treaty between the United States and 
France signed February 7, 1778. Attack upcm Quebec, when general 
Mcmtgomeiy was slain. In 1781, general Burgoyne and lord Comwallis 
were fenced to surrender, with their whole army : this defeat led to 
a peace, by which the independence of America was recognized, November 
30, 1782.— The treaty was signed, September 3, 1783. <' I prophesied," 
said oolonel Barre, "in passing the stamp act, on March 22, 1765, 
what would happen thereon ; and I now, in March, 1769, fear I 
can prophesy iurther troubles : that, if the whole people are made 
desperate, finding no remedy from parliament, the whole continent 
will be in arms immediately, and perhaps these provinces lost to England 
for »er," — a most remarkable prediction — a combination of reason and 
foresight. The trade between England and her colonies had always 
exhibited restrictions to commercial freedom ; Benjamin Franklin had 
come over to prove this stamp act was a dangerous and iasulting experi- 

s 2 
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ment, which never would be agreed to. If sucoessful, it would not have 
produced more than £50,000 per annum, — its non-sucoess cost as 
£100,000,000. Burke's first speech in parliament was to oppose this act. 
Lord Chatham, being seriously ill, crawled to the house, and said — " In a 
good cause, on a soimd bottom, the force of this countiy can crush 
America to atoms,— in this cause, your success would be hazardous: 
America, if she fell, would fall a strong man, — she would embrace the 
pillars of the state, and pull down the constitution along with her. They 
haye been driven to madness by injustice, — will you punish them for the 
madness you have occasioned?*' The king called this "a trumpet of 
sedition." What was at stake? In 1704, the whole export trade of 
England throughout the world was £6,000,000 ; in 1772, that to the 
colonies only was more than this sum — " was the kernel to be destroyed ?" 
said Burke. 

(8.) Lord Rodney gained a victory over the French off Guadaloupe, in 
the West Indies, April 12, 1782 ; and Gibraltar sustained a memorable 
siege from July, 1779, to February, 1783, imder general EUiot. 

The few years of peace had caused a great increase in our conmieroe and 
manufactures, as well as the general prosperity of the kingdom ; however, 
in 1789, the French revolution occurred, when Louis XVI, was deposed j 
he and his queen were beheaded, Jan. 21, 1793, — in consequence of which, 
war imme(£ately commenced between this country and France. The 
Frendh, under Bonaparte, overran the continent of Europe, dethroning 
many of its pnnces, and establishing others ; but Britain, from her insular 
situation, maintaiined her superiority. The following are a few of the most 
important battles that occurred during this memorable war : — Lord Howe's 
victory at Brest, June 1, 1794 ; sir John Jarvis at St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 
1797 ; admiral Duncan off Camperdown, Oct. 11, 1797 ; hatUe of the 
Nile, in Egypt, Aug. 1, 1798 ; repulse of Bonaparte at Acre, March 80, 
1799. Bonaparte, first consul, Dec. 24, 1799, — ^he made overtures of peace 
to England, which were rejected. Senngapatam taken fr^m Tippoo Sultan, 
May 4, 1799 ; battle of Alexandria, in Egypt, March 21, 1801 ; engage- 
ment near Copenhagen, April 2, 1801. Peace of Amiens, 1802. Bonaparte, 
.emperor, ' May 1804 : Bonaparte now made extensive preparatiofna for a 
descent on the English coast ; the impression that he intended to invade 
England, is confirmed by the fact, that in 1804 he had a die engraved by 
Denon, in anticipation of the event, — from, which many medak were struck ; 
on it was a finely 'Cut bust of Napoleon, with the inscription, ' NapoUtm 
JSmp. et Soi^ * Descenie en Angleterre* and ' Fra^ppS ck LondrSs^ en 1804.' 

Battle of Traf allgar, and death of Nelson, Oct. 21, 1805,— he died just after 
the engagement had proved successfrd ; this engagement quite destroyed the 
naval power of France, — all idea of an invasion of England now ceased. 

The battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2, 1805 ; hattle of Maida, in Calabria, 
Italy, July 4, 1806 ; bombardment of Copenhagen, September, 1807. 
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Peace of Tilsit, 1807 ; and battle of Tiliit, in June ; Bonaparte declares 
Britain in a state of blockade ; battle of Yimiera, in Portugal, Aug. 21, 
1808 ; battle of Corunna, in GblUcia, Spain, Jan. 16, 1809, — at which sir 
John Moore fell ; battle of Talavera, in Spain, July 28, 1809. Peace of 
Vienna, 1809. Battle of Barossa, near Cadiz, March 5, 1811 ; battle of 
Albuera, near Badajos, Spain, May 16, 1811 ; battle of Salamanca, in 
Spain, July 22, 1812 ; a brief war with the United States, in 1812 ; battle 
of Yittona, in Biscay, Spain, June 21, 1813. Allied sovereigns enter 
Paris, March 81, 1814 ; abdication of Napoleon, April 11 ; he departed for 
the island of Elba, on April 28 ; Louis XYIII. enters Paris, May 3 ; 
peace between the allied sovereigns and France, May 30 ; Bonaparte 
escapes from Elba, and returns to France, March 1, 1815; battle of 
Waterloo, near Brussels, Sunday, June 18, 1815. The allied armies pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where a general treaty of peace was accomplished on 
November 20. 

The bombardment of Algiers occurred in August, 1816. 

Mem. JSvents, — John Wilkes, a member of parliament, and 
editor of the ' North Briton ' newspaper, was prosecuted for 
his independent attack, in No. 45 of this paper, against the 
abuses of the government. In 176B he was returned for 
Middlesex, but declared by the Commons to be disqualified 
from taking his seat ; though he was four times returned as 
member for this couDtjr, the rival candidate, colonel Luttrell, 
with only a fourth of the votes, was declared the sitting 
member, and took his seat in the Commons in his stead. May 
1769 ; in the general election of 1774, Wilkes was again 
returned for Middlesex, and permitted to take his seat. The 
agitations arising out of these things, led to the publication, in 
the columns of the ' Public Advertiser,' of the splendid letters 
of * Junius,' — ^the author of which has never been discovered, — 
as well as the debut of the celebrated Charles James Fox (son 
of lord Holland), in defence of the liberties of the people. 
The historical evidence is mostly in favour of sir Philip Francis 
being the author of these letters ; but the matter is still 
hidden in obscurity ; the author said, " 1 am the depository of 
my own secret, and it shall perish with me" ; — they commenced 
in January, 1769, and the last appeared in January, 1772. 

Amidst the agitation of this question, lord Chatham made a splendid 
speech in the house of Lords, on Jan. 9, 1770, in defence of Wilkes being 
allowed to take his seat ; we make a brief extract : — " No man respects the 
house of Commons more than 1 do, or would contend more strenuously 
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than I would, to presenre to them their just and legal authority ; within 
the bounds prescribed by the constitution, that authority is necessaiy for ' 
the well'beingof the people, — beyond that line, every exertion of power is 
arbitrary,— is illegal, — it threatens tyranny to the people, and destruction to 
the state. Power, without right, is the most odious and detestable object thst 
can be offered to the human imagination, — it is not only pomicioiis to those 
who are subject to it, but tends to its own destruction. My lords, I am t 
plain man, and have been brought up in a religious reverence for the 
original simplicity of the laws of England. By what sophistry they have 
been perverted, — by what artifices they have been involved in obscurity, — 
is not for me to explain. The principles, however, of the English laws aie 
still sufficiently clear, — they are founded in reason, and are the masterpieoe 
of the human understanding. Instead of the arbitrary power of a king, 
are we to submit to arbitrary power of a house of Commons ? — ^if this be 
true, what benefit do we derive from the exchange ? Tyranny, my lords, 
is detestable in eveiy shape, — but in none so formidable, as when it is 
assumed and exercised by a numbw of tyrants. But, my lords, this is not 
the fftct, — this is not the constitution : we have a law of Parliament, — ^we 
have a code in which every honest man may find it ; — we have a magna 
charta, — we have the statute book, and the biU of rights. My lords, I 
have better hopes of the constitution, and a firmer confidence in the 
wisdom and constitutional authority of this house. It is to yotur 
ancestors, my lords, — it is to the English barons, that we are indebted for- 
the laws and constitution we possess. Their virtues were rude and un- 
cultivated, — but they were great and sincere ; their understandings were as 
little polished as their manners, — but they had hearts to distinguish right 
from wrong,~they had heads to distinguish truth from falsehood, — ^tfaey 
understood the rights of humanity, and they had spirit to maintain them ; 
— they delivered the rights of magna charta as a common blesnng to the 
whole people. They said, in the simple Latin of the times, ' unZ/tw lAw 
homo* : these three words have a meaning which interests us all, — ^they 
deserve to be inculcated in our minds, — they are worth all the olassicB. 
Let us not, then, degenerate from the glorious example of our ancestors ; 
these iron barons were the guardians of the people, — ^yet their virtues, my 
lords, were never engaged in a question of such importance as the present; 
A breach has been made in the constitution,— the battlements are dis- 
mantled, — the citadel is open to the first invader,— the walls totter, — ^the 
constitution is i\ot tenable. What remains, then, — ^but for us to stand 
forward in the breach, and repair it, or perish in it!" A few days after, 
lord Chatham recommended a specific plan of parliamentary reform. Two 
of the monuments in the city Guildhall, with the inscriptions, are indicative 
of the people's spirit on these questions, — the one of lord Chatham — ^the 
other of Beckford, the then lord mayor. 

On April 7, 1778, lord Chatham made his appearance in the house of 
Lords, covered with flannel, leaning on the arms of his son William Pitt, 
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and his son-in-law lord Mahon, — his last speech was on 'America,* in the 
midst of which he fell back upon his seat ; he was removed to Hayes, in 
Kent, where he died on May 11. The king appeared to think the respect 
shown to this great man's memory, as ^ offensive to himself personally.** 

In June, 1780, most formidable * No Popery' riots occurred in 
London; the mob burnt down the Sardinian, Bavarian, and 
other Boman Catholic chapels ; broke open the felons' and 
debtors' prisons. Numbers of the rioters were hanged. Lord 
G-. Glordon, a gloomy fanatic, who had been instrumental in 
promoting the riots, was tried, but-^through the unrivalled 
speech of the future-celebrated Erskine in his favour — he was 
acquitted on the plea of insanity. He afterwards became 
a Jew. 

Li 1767, the first effort to emancipate the negro slave 

was made by Granville Sharpe (1734 — 1813). The prejudices 
of his countrymen, and the power of the law, were brought to 
bear against him ; still, his individual energy prompted him to 
persevere in his opposition to the sale of slaves in England, — 
a thing of constant occurrence. At length, with great diffi- 
culty, and at an enormous expense, he obtained the decision of 
the courts of law in his favour — ' that the slave who sets his 
foot on British soil becomes at that instant firee.' The moral 
and universal aspects of the question were taken up by his 
successors — T. Clarkson, W. Wilberforce, lord Brougham, and 
sir Fowell Buxton. 

At the general election in 1780, three young men were 
returned — William Pitt for Appleby, £. B. Sheridan for 
Stafford, W. Wilberforce for Hull. The sad news from 
Ajnerica in 1781, caused the session on Nov. 27 to open with 
much excitement. The great abilities, the frank and generous 
nature of Charles James Fox, had secured for him a large 
amount of public approval as leader of the opposition ; — he 
was very severe and personal in his comments on the king's 
speech, and in the amendment to the address which he moved. 
Edmund Burke denounced the miserable and infatuated men 
who claimed a right of taxing America, without the power of 
enforcing the claim. On the following day, the second Pitt 
delivered a speech of such splendid diction, manly elocution, 
brilliant periods, pointed logic — conveyed in a torrent of rapid 
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and imprestfive eloquence — that Wilberforoe said of him, " He 
comes out as his father did — a ready-made orator ; and 1 doubt 
not but that I shall one day or other see him the first man in 
the country.** The king's comment on this was, '* I am 
resolved not to throw myself into the hands of the opposition, 
at all events ; and shall certainly, if things go as they seem to 
tend, know what my conscience as well as honour dictates as 
the only way left for me'*; — he not only talked of retiring to 
Hanover, but the royal yacht was actually preparing to be in 
readiness to take him. 

Charles James Fox, son of lord Holland, made secretary of 
state, March 27, 1782 ; William Pitt, son of lord Chatham, 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, July 13, 1782 ; in 
1787, the latter succeeded in passing through parliament a 
• Keciprocity Treaty,' between England and France, — this 
principle of free-trade was violently opposed by Mr. Fox. 
Mail coaches introduced at Bristol, 1784}, by Mr. John 
Palmer, of Bath ; the rapid prosperity of the post-office 
now commenced. Jonas Hanway (1712 — 1786), eminent 
as merchant, patriot, and philanthropist, founded, in 1756, 
the Marine Society, which is to this day an institution 
of real utility ; he took a prominent interest in the Magdalen 
and Foundling hospitals, and in the establishment of Sunday 
schools ; he was the first who ventured to walk the streets of 
London with an umbrella over his head, — so much was the 
practice opposed, that it took thirty years to bring it into 
general use. Warren Hastings tried on a charge of crimci 
committed in India ; the trial commenced Feb. 13, 1788, and 
closed with an acquittal, April 23, 1795. 

The properties of coal in the production of gas were known 
by the ancients, it being in practical use in China ; but 
it was not till 1792, that a gasometer, and apparatus for its 
manufacture, were erected in this country, — the inventor being 
Mr. Murdoch ; his efforts met with little encouragement, till 
1802, when the manufactory of Boulton and Watt was publicly 
illuminated by gas at the peace of Amiens, and excited the 
attention of the inhabitants many miles round Birmingham. 

The national debt, which, in 1793, amounted to £239,000,000, 
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had in 1815 increased to £861,000,000. On Dec. 1, 1796, a 
voluntary loan of £18,000,000 was raised for government in 
fifteen hours and twenty minutes. In the following year, the 
Bank of Eogland suspended cash payments, and issued notes 
of £1 and £2 each ; cash payments were not resumed till an 
act was passed, and provision partially made, Sept. 22, 1817, — 
the total resumption did not take place till 1821. Savings' 
banks founded in 1799 by the Eev. Joseph Smith, of Weudover. 
iSignal telegraphs first used by the English, Jan. 28, 1795. Mr. 
Canning's first official appointment, 1799. Mutiny on board 
the fleets At Spithead and the Nore, caused by the high price 
of provisions, and the pay of the sailors being the same in 
1797 as it was in the time of Charles II. ; many of the 
ringleaders were hanged, and the mutineers reduced to 
their duty. Eebellion in Ireland suppressed 1798 ; the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland accomplished, through the 
instrumentality of William Pitt, — it took effect on Jan. 1, 
1801 ; at this time the quartern loaf was Is. lO^d. Four 
fipiritual lords (in rotation), twenty-eight peers (elected for 
life, by the peers of Ireland), and one hundred commoners, 
were admitted into the parliament of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, — the protestant episcopal churches 
becoming the United Church of England and Ireland. The 
population of Eugland and Wales, in 1770, was 7,227,586. 
In 1801, 9,168,000, — in the same year, the population of 
Scotland was 1,652,400, that of Ireland about 5,500,000. 
The supplies voted by parliament in 1801 were £42,197,000 ; 
in 1792, the sum was £14,000,000. 

Death of the second William Pitt, Jan. 23, 1806, and 
Charles James Fox, Sept. 13 the same year. These rival 
politicians lie side by side in Westminster abbey; — their 
Others were rivals, but the rivalry of the sons was more 
prolonged and mighty in its exercise. The prince of Wales 
Appointed Kegent, in consequence of the mental indisposi- 
tion of the king (1811). Spencer Perceval, prime minister, 
shot by Bellingham, in the house of Commons (May 11, 
1812) ; Perceval was on his way to the house, to pro- 
pose a compensation to Samuel Crompton, for hisi inveutiou 
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of the * spinning-mule.* Immediately after this event, Mr, 
Bobert Peel was appointed Irish secretarj. The venalitv at 
the parliamentary elections, during the whole of this reign, 
was a serious scandal to our country : the sale of seats, like 
any other property, was constantly practised ; the electors also 
received enormous bribes ; — Mr. Pitt in 1776, his son in 1782, 
and subsequently Mr. G-rey, tried to remedy these evils ; yefc, 
after the lapse of nearly a century of legislation, the practice 
of bribery still exists amongst us, to such an extent, too, that 
it puts in jeopardy our whole parliamentary system. 

Napoleon Bonaparte retired to the island Elba (1814), 
having lost his army in a disastrous invasion of Bussia, 
followed by the battle of Leipsic (1813), and the combination 
of the sovereigns of Europe against the French emperor. On 
his deposition from the empire, he was invested with the 
sovereignty of this small island in the Atlantic seas. Peace 
was restored to Europe, and Louis XYIII. ascended the 
throne of his ancestors. The emperor of Bussia and other 
potentates visited England. Hanover proclaimed a kingdom 
(1814). In 1815, Bonaparte invaded France ; was defeated at 
Waterloo, Sunday, June 18; and banished, on Aug. 12, to 
the island of St. Helena, where he died on May 5, 1821. 

Biots respecting the com laws. The manufacturing districts 
evinced a spirit of insubordination,-— ^they desired reform in 
parliament, and reduction in the expenditure. Waterloo 
Bridge (John Bennie's masterpiece) opened in 1817, and 
South wark Bridge in 1819. The * Fitz- William museum,' 
Cambridge, founded in 1816. During this reign, many efforts 
were made in England, and on the continent, for travelling in 
the air by the aid of balloons ; contrivances hitherto have been 
mostly of a toyish character ; the time has not yet arrived, but 
it doubtless will, when journeys from and to stated places by 
aerial navigation, will be a simple and accomplished fact. 

The ideas promulgated by Hero of Alexandria (b.c. 100), 
of friar Bacon in the thirteenth, and the marquis of Worcester 
in the seventeenth centuries, were never entirely lost sight of; 
but it was reserved for our own times to see these ideas expanded, 
and brought to bear upon the more full and practical light of 
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modem science. The inventions and discoveries of the 
present reign, tended very materially to enable the nation to 
bear up against the enormous expenses of foreign wars, and 
the extravagancies of the government. In 1761, the cotton 
weavers commenced using the ' fly-shuttle,' which enabled the 
weaver to make twice as much cloth as he had made before. 
The improvements made in the steam-engine — the *king of 
machines' — by the patient, the laborious, the never- tiring 
James Watt, an artizan, — aided by his partner, Matthew 
Boulton, an energetic and far-seeing man, — gave a superior 
mechanical power for a multitude of useful purposes. One of 
the first results of Watt's invention, was the establishment of 
the cotton manufacture, as well as placing an almost unlimited 
power at the service of the producing classes : hence, James 
Hargraves, a carpenter and weaver, abridged the use of hand 
labour by his invention of the * spinning-jenny' in 1767. 
Bichard Arkwright, a * cellar-barber,' — the first to adopt the 
sign of * Shave well for a penny,'— invented the * spinning. 
£rame' in 1768, by means of which an immense number of the 
finest threads are spun with a very little hand labour; this 
inventor was an organizer of the labour required in a cotton 
factory ; he never went to a school ; in the beautiful valley 
of the Derwent, at Comerford, he erected the first water- 
spinning mill. These inventions were followed by those of the 
spinning-machine called the 'mule,' in 1779, by Samuel 
Crompton — of ancient family, traceable to the time of Henry 
III., he was a working weaver, an estimable and modest 
man; — and the power-loom (invented by Dr« Cartwright, 
of University college, Oxford), for superseding hand-labour in- 
weaving. Simple as may appear the recital of such inventions^ 
these, and a variety of kindred ones, have doubtless been the 
chief instruments in enabling the commercial energies of the 
nation to bear with comparative ease the enormous burden of 
our national debt. These inventors were deuoimced as enemies 
of the working-people, — all the first-made cotton-machines 
were destroyed by the labouring population hitherto employed 
in the various hand-branches of the cotton manufacture, 
under the conviction that machinery was prejudicial to their 
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interest, instead of being, to an incalculable extent, destined 
to be A benefit to themselves and a great blessing to the 
nation. Indeed, the names recited in this paragraph are more 
worthy of being honoured as bene£EU!tors of nuinkind, in the 
higbest sense of the word, than all the naval and military 
heroes of the past or present century. 

How frequently it is the lot of great inventors, that the fruits 
of their genius are reaped by other hands than those who have 
sown and planted !— iwe are inclined to refer it to some natural 
incompatibility between the reflective and speculative turn of 
mind which is indispensable to the inventor, and that busy, 
busttiag, watchful, pushing disposition, which is such a 
necessity to the thriving man of business ; — in this sense, we, 
in continuation of the previous paragraph, refer to the 
illustrious successors of these inventors : including the various 
branches of the Feel family, — the Strutts, of Belper, — the 
Tennants, of Glasgow, — ^the Marshalls, of Leeds, — ^the Salts, of 
Bradford, — and many others, — who have honourably laboured 
to benefit their neighbourhoods, and have greatly increased the 
power and wealth of the nation. The origin of the uses of 
cotton goes back at least three thousand years ; the native 
plant grows spontaneously over many parts of the earth ; — 
the actual value of the cotton manufacture of England, in 
1770, was £200,000; in 1787, £3,304,371; in 1833, it was 
£31,338,693 ; and it has been, since then, continually on the 
increase. In 1858, the total amount of raw cotton imported 
was thus: — ^from the United States, 7,4i39,623 cwts. ; Brazil, 
166,231 ; Egypt, 341,360 ; British East Indies, 1,185,023 ; 
other countries, 102,961 ; — ^total, 9,235,198 cwts ; computed 
real value, £30,106,968. In 1860, the steam-engines used in 
5,100 factories are equal to 165,000 horse-power, and give 
motion to 35,000,000 spindles. 

In 1757 there was in Glasgow a 'James Watt, mathematical-instrument 
maker.' In 1760 we find him at work in Finoh-lane, ComhilL Again, we 
find him at the Glasgow university, forming an acquaintance with Adam 
Smith, Bohert Simpson, Joseph Buck, John Bobison, and subsequently 
Dr. Boebuck. On a second visit to London, in 1768, he met witii 
Matthew Boulton, of Birmingham, which led to a partnership in 1773. 
Mr. Boswoll visited the works in 1776 : he said, " I wish Dr. Johnson had 
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been with us, — it is a scene I should have been glad to contemplate by his 
light, — the vastness of the contrivance of some of the machinery would 
have matched his mighty mind. I shall never forget Mr. Boulton's 
expression to me — * I sell here, sir, what all the world desires to have — 
POWEE ! ' " Aye, too, he went on multiplying this power, harmonizing it with 
every form of British labour and invention both for land and water, — till 
it may be truly said, we owe to him its multiplication to an equivalent of 
400,000,000 men, or more than double the number of males supposed to 
inhabit the globe. Still, do not the dangers and accidents of vessels propelled 
on the ocean by steam, create a common-sense doubt if the principles of 
construction of both vessel and engines — especially the former — are not 
erroneous ? — will not the time come, when the safe and rapid swinyraing 
or flying fowl will suggest the form of the ship and the adaptation of 
the machinery? — when, too, instead of wasting the tonnage with the 
material for its fuel, the atmosphere through which it moves will supply 
llie propelling power of such machinery? 

The origin of * The Times * newspaper is usually stated as 
Jan. 1, 1788, but in reality it was commenced Jan. 13, 1785, 
under the title of *The London Daily Universal Eegister/ 
which wa« printed at this time by logographic process. The 
first steam printing-press was constructed by a German 
named Konig ; and * The Times,' on Nov. 29, 1814, was the 
first newspaper printed by steam-power, — working off at the 
rate of 1,100 impressions per hour ; it was superseded by one 
invented by Mr. Applegath, the average power of which is 
12,000 per hour, and is capable, by modifications, of far 
increased speed ; one constructed since by Messrs. Hoe, of 
New York, prints 20,000. In 1803, the circulation of * The 
Times' was 1,000 per day, — it is now upwards of 50,000; 
the present chief proprietor, John Walter, Esq., M.P., is 
the grandson of the original founder. There are now 
upwards of a thousand steam printing-machines in daily use 
in England. 

Institutions established, connected with Literature, Science, 
and Art : — Eoyal Academy of Music, 1734 and 1823 ; Society 
of Antiquaries, 1751 ; Society for the encouragement of Arts, 
1754 ; Boyal Academy of Arts, 1768 ; Royal Literary Fund, 
1790; Eoyal College of Surgeons, 1745 and 1800; Eoyal 
Institution, 1800 ; Linnaean Society, 1802 ; Sunday School 
Union, 1803 ; British and Foreign Bible Society, 1804 ; 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, 1804 ; British and 
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Foreign School Society, 1805 ; British Institution, 1806 ; 
Geological Society, 1807; London Institution, 1807; Horti- 
cultural Society, 1808 ; Addiscombe College, Croydon, 1809 ; 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1818; Astronomical Society, 
1820 ; Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1820. 

Names of Note, — Statesmen and Politicians : — ^W. Pitt, second earl of 
Chatham (1759—1806) ; C. J. Fox (1748—1806) j E. Burke (1780- 
1797) ; E. B. Sheridan (1761—1816) ; lord Lyttleton (1709—1778). 

Military Commanders: — Napoleon Bonaparte (1769 — 1821), — he was 
bom at Corsica, a few weeks after the island had been annexed to France ; 
Blucher (1742—1819) ; duke of Wellington (1769—1862) ; sir John 
Moore (1761—1809) ; sir B. Abercrombie (1788—1801) ; sir Sidney 
Smith (1764—1840). 

NaTid Commanders: — Lords Keppel ( — 1786), Nelson (1768— 
1805) ; Duncan (1731—1804) ; Howe (1725—1799) ; St. Vincent (1734 
^1821); Hood (1724—1816); Bodney (1718—1792); captain Cook 
(1728— 1779),— he went three Tojages round the world, viz. : 1768-71, 
1772-5, 1776-9 j captains J. Byron (1723—1786), S. Wallis ( —1795), 
P. Carteret. 

Divines :— Bishops Warburton (1698—1779), Porteus (1731—1808), 
Newton (1704—1782), Horsley (1733—1806), Watson (1737—1816), 
Heber (1783—1826) ; John Wesley (1703—1791), Charles Wesley (1708- 
1788) ; CJeorge Whitefield (1714—1770) ; Dr. J. Mihier (1744—1797) ; 
Dr. H. Blair (1718—1800) ; Alban Bulter ( —1773) j S. Drew 
(1765—1833). 

Lawyers :— SirW. Blackstone (1723—1780); sir S. Eomilly (1757—1818). 

Poets : — ^W. Falconer (bom 1730, and supposed to have been lost at sea 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the East Indies, in 1770) ; W. 
Cowper (1731—1800) ; A. Beattie (1735—1803) ; W. Somerville (1692—. 
1742) ; W. Bums (1769—1796) ; B. Bloomfield (1766—1823) ; Kirke 
White (1785—1806) ; P. B. Shelley (1792—1821) ; J. Keats (1796— 
1821) ; C. Dibdin (1746—1814) ; J. Waloot— * Peter Pindar'— (1738— 
1819) ; T. Chatterton (1752—1770) ; R. Glover (1712—1789) ; M. 
Akenside (1721—1770) ; Darwin (1731—1802). 

Historians :— D. Hume (1711—1776) ; E. Gibbon (1737—1794) ; 
T. SmoUett (1721—1771) ; Dr. Henry (1718—1790) ; Dr. BusseU (1741— 
1793) ; Dr. Bobertson (1721—1793). 

Authors :— Lord Chesterfield (1694—1773) ; sir W. Jones (1746—1794); 
Dr. S. Johnson (1709—1784) ; Dr. Parr (1747—1825) ; O. GtoldsmiOi 
(1728—1774) ; Dr. Jortm (1698—1770) ; Dr. Porson (1769—1808) ; 
Mrs. Barbauld (1743—1825) ; Adam Smith (1723—1790) ; J. Boswdl 
(1740—1795) ; T. Balguy (1716—1795) ; W. Gilpin (1724—1804) ; lord 
Kaimes (1696—1782) ; A. Murphy (1727—1805) ; J. Grainger (1711— 
1776) ; sir G. L. Staunton (1737—1801) ; J. Blair ( —1782) ; Qeoige 
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Colman (1732—1794) ; Soame Jenyns (1704—1787) ; J. Home Tooke 
(1736—1912) ; J. Strutt (1748—1802) ; W- Gifford (1757—1826) ; 
Mungo Park (1771 — 1805) ; the three Wartons^ yiz. — T. Warton, sen. 
(1687—1745), J. Warton (1722—1800), T. Warton, jun. (1728—1800). 

Philosophers :— H. Cayendish (1731—1810) ; sir W. HerscheU (1738 
—1822) ; sir H. Davy (1778—1829) ; Dr. Hutton (1737—1823) ; Dr. 
Priestley (1733—1804) j Dugald Stewart (1758—1828) ; T. Brown 
(1778—1820). 

Physicians :— Dr. J. ^eU (1763r-1820) ; Dr. J. Hunter (1728—1793) | 
Dr. Abemethy (1764—1831). 

Painters and Artists : — Sir J. Beynolds (1723 — 1792) ; Gkdnsborough 
(1727 — 1788) ; sir John Copley, fitther of lord Lyndhurst — both bom in 
the United States— (1737— 1815) ; J. Opie (1761—1807) ; J. Northoote 
(1746—1831) ; A. Pugin, and author ( —1832). 

Sculptors :— J. Bacon (1740—1799) j sir F. Chantery (1782—1841) ; J, 
Plaxman (1755—1826) ; T. Banks (1735t-1805) ; J. NoUekins (1737—1823). 

Musicians :—T^ A. Ame (1710—1773); Dr. Bumey (1726—1814); 
C. Wesley (1757—1815). 

Actors :— Quin (1693—1766) ; Garrick (1716—1779) ; J. P, Kemble 
(1757—1823) ; Foote (1722—1777) ; Mrs. Siddons (1755—1831). 

Philanthropists : — J. Howard (1726 — 1790) ; Joseph Lancaster, founder 
of the Lancasterian schools (1771 — 1838). 

Engineers : — ^Duke of Bridgewater (1736 — 1803), patron of John 
Brindley, canal engineer (1716 — 1772) ; John Smeaton, constructor of 
the Eddystone light-house (I724r-1792) ; James Watt (1736—1819) 5 
Matthew Boulton (1728—1809) ; John Kennie (1761—1821), 

John Harrison, inyentor of the marine chronometer (1693 — 1776) \ 
John Dolland, optician (I7O6 — 1761) ; Josiah Wedgwood (aided by 
Flaxman, ^e sculptor), the founder of the Staffordshire pottery-ware 
(1730—1795) ; Joseph Bramah, lock manufacturer (174^—1814) ; 
James Hargreayes, inventor of the * spinningrjenny* ; Bichard Arkwright, 
inventor of the « spinning-frame' (1732—1792) ; Dr. E. Cartwright, 
inventor of the * power-loom' — Mrs. Markham, the celebrated author of 
a school * History of England,' was one of his daughters — (1743 — 1823) ; 
W. Smith, founder of English geology (1769—1839) ; sir B. Peel, cotton 
manufacturer (1750—1830). 

(54) GEOBaE IV. 

Sirth and Beign, — He was the eldest son of (3-eorge III. ; 
was bom at Windsor, Aug. 12, 1762 ; in consequence of his 
father's illness, he had been declared Begent of the kingdom, 
Feb. 5, 1811 ; he was crowned with great magnificence at 
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"Westminster, July 19, 1821. Caroline insisted on her right 
to be crowned with him, — this was positively refused ; she 
then went to the abbey, to be admitted as a spectator, bat was 
not allowed to enter. George reigned from 1820 to 1830. 

Marriage, — On April 8, 1795, he married his cousin 
Caroline, princess of Brunswick : she died of a broken heart 
at Hammersmith, Aug. 7, 1821, in consequence of the ill- 
treatment of her husband, and, at her own request, was taken 
to Brunswick for interment. She wrote her own epitaph 
— "Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured queen of 
England." 

Issue. — The princess Charlotte, bom Jan. 7, 1796 ; she was 
married (May 2, 1816) to prince Leopold, of Saxe Cobourg, — 
on July 22, 1831, he was appointed king of the Belgians. 
The princess died, much lamented by all, Nov. 6, 1817, having 
given birth to a dead son. 

Death, — After a tedious illness, George IV. died at Windsor 
Castle, June 26, 1830, and was buried at Windsor. 

Character, — Manly and graceful in his youth, open and 
noble in his countenance ; the proportion of his limbs' was 
exquisite ; but towards the close of his reign he became 
corpulent and unwieldy. His manners were elegant, his con- 
versation agreeable. In early life he was of a frank and easy 
temper, fond of sensual pleasures and luxury ; but latterly his 
temper was soured, — ^he became arbitrary and tyrannical. 
In a moral sense, he was, as much as he dared to be^ the 
counterpart of Charles II. 

War. — To assist the Gbeeks in recoyering their independence; ended 
by the battle of Navarino, which was gained by sir E. Codiington, 
October 20, 1827. 

Mem, Events. — In 1797, queen Caroline retired to Black- 
heath, where she lived in respectful seclusion, till her depar- 
ture for the continent in 1814. She returned to England 
on June 5, 1820, to claim her rights as queen ; at every place 
on her way from Dover to London, she was received with 
unbounded respect and joy. On her arrival in the metropolis, 
the king and government offered her an increase of income, if 
she would retire to the continent ; on receiving a refusal, they 
inBtitiitei an enquiry into Ker conduct, and a bill of pains and 
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penalties was introduced into the house of Lords (July 6) ; 
she was patriotically and very ahly defended by the celebrated 
Brougham, Denman, and Lushington ; many witnesses were 
examined, but it became evident that the peace of the country 
was in imminent peril, so the trial was abandoned as a question- 
able proceeding (Nov. 10.) If any guilt really attached to 
the queen, the brutality and licentiousness of life of the king 
rendered his part in the trial highly objectionable. 

A conspiracy was formed in the beginning of this reign to 
murder the cabinet ministers : the conspirators assembled in 
an obscure place called ' Cato Street,' Edgware Eoad, but were 
detected. Thistlewood, their leader, and four others, were 
executed. May 1, 1820. 

In 1821, a few days before the death of his queen, the king 
visited Ireland ; and, on his return, went to Scotland, — ^in 
both countries, he was received with much cordiality by his 
subjects ; — ^in September, the king went to see his German 
dominions. The punishment of sending criminals to the 
tread-mill was first adopted in this reign. Cabriolets, similar to 
those used in Paris, were introduced into this country in 1823. 
Columbia, and other South American states, were acknowledged 
independent of any other power, by England. Great com- 
mercial distress arose from speculations set on foot by 276 new 
joint-stock companies (1825). The first stone of the new London 
Bridge was laid, June 15, of the same year. Lord Liverpool 
was disabled by an attack of paralysis from assisting in the 
cabinet council ; a new administration was formed on April 10, 
by Mr. Canning, whose lamented death followed shortly after 
(Aug. 6, 1827) ; Cobbett said of Canning, that " he was the 
only pure grammatical orator of his time." Lord Goderich 
became premier, but held the post only a few months, — 
the duke of Wellington succeeded him. Through the perse- 
vering instrumentality of Mr. Huskisson, many commercial 
reforms were made in this reign. In 1827, Greece was 
erected into an independent kingdom, and prince Otho of 
Bavaria subsequently appointed king ; he fixed upon Athens 
as his capital. The Test and Corporation Acts, imposed in the 
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reign of Charles II., were repealed (May 9, 1828). Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell was elected member for the county of Clare, 
on July 5 ; and, in the following year, the laws imposing very 
serious disabilities upon all Eoman Catholics were, to a 
considerable extent, removed (April 13, 1829). Omnibuses 
introduced in 1829. Metropolitan Police Act passed, June 19, 
1829. The new General Post-office opened, September 23, 
1829. The population of Great Britain, in 1831, was 16,537,398, 
—that of Ireland, 7,784,934. 

The royal palaces engaged much of the attention of the 
king: — Carlton house was pulled down, to make room for 
improvements ; St. James's Palace was only occasionally used ; 
Kew was in ruins ; Buckingham House was taken down, and 
chosen for the site of a new and expensive palace. Another 
feature in this reign was the improvement of the metropolis, 
especially in the streets of the west end of London. Steam- 
boats, now so numerous, were first brought to use on the 
Clyde in 1812. Gas-lights began to be generally used in 
London (1816-16). The suspension bridge over the Menai 
Strait was commenced in 1819. 

Names of Note. — Statesmen and Politicians : — Lord Castlereagh (1769 
—1822); lord Liverpool (1770—1828); sir Stamford Baffles (1781— 
1826) ; a. Canning (1770—1827) j W. Huskisson (1770—1880) ; G. 
Tierney (1756—1830). 

Poets : — Lord Byron, who died at Missolonghi, in Greece (1788 — 1824) ; 
B. Pollok (1799—1827). 

Historian :— W. Mitford (1744r-1827). 

Authors and Literary Characters : — D. Bicardo (1772 — 1823) ; Birs. 
Baddiffe (1764^1823) ; Dr. Bees, encyclopsBdian (1743—1825) j Dr. 
Woolaaton (1776—1828) ; W. Boscoe (1753—1831). 

Divines :— Bobert Hall (1764—1831) ; Dr. Adam Clarke (1766—1882). 

Painters and Artists : — Benjamin West (1738 — 1820) ; sir T. Lawrence 
(1769—1830). 

Physicians : — Dr. Jenner, discoverer of vaccination, in 1798, (1749 — 
1823) ; Dr. Mason O-ood (1764—1827). 

Samuel Crompton, inventor of the spinning-machine called the * mule' 
(1753—1827) J Dr. J. W. Calcott, musician (1766—1821). 
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(55.) WILLIAM IV. 

Birth and Beign, — William Henry, duke of Clarence, third 
son of George III., ascended the throne on the death of 
George lY., the duke of York having previously died without 
issue. He was born, Aug. 21, 1765 ; crowned at Westminster, 
Sept. 9, 1831 ; and reigned from 1830 to 1837. 

Marriage, — He espoused Adelaide, daughter of the duke of 
Saxe Meiningen, (born Aug. 13, 1792, died Dec. 2, 1849,) by 
whom he had two daughters, — the first died on the day of her 
birth, and the other at four months old. 

Death, — ^A general decay of nature, accelerated by an attack 
of asthma, caused the death of this beloved monarch at 
Windsor, June 20, 1837. His majesty was within two months 
of completing the 72nd year of his age, and wanted two days 
of having reigned seven years. 

Character, — Without splendid talents or shining abilities, 
he possessed a vigour of mind, a decision, and manly frankness, 
which won the love of his people. His active charity and 
kindness, his devotion to the public service, his clemency and 
justice, acquired for him a nobler distinction than any achieved 
by a conqueror — that of * the Father of his country.' 

Mem, Events, — ^A sudden revolution took place in France 
(July, 1830), when the elder branch of the Bourbon family 
was dethroned, and Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, pro- 
claimed king of the French. The dethroned monarch, 
Charles X., retired to Holyrood house, Edinburgh, and after- 
wards to Germany, where he died in the autumn of 1837. 

The Liverpool and Manchester railway was opened (Sept. 16, 
1830) — a memorable circumstance, but one of painful recollec- 
tion, from the fatal accident which befel the celebrated and 
patriotic Mr. Huskisson. 

Earl Grey succeeded the duke of Wellington as prime 
minister, INTov. 22, 1830, (Henry Brougham being made lord 
chancellor,) and a bill for reforming the house of Commons 
was introduced by lord John Busseli, March 1, 1831. In 
May, 1832, the reform excitement was so high, that a run 

T 2 
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upon tbe Bank of England was caused by the walls being 
placarded with a bill, 'To stop the duke, go for gold !' — the 
effect was electrical. After causing much excitement through- 
out the country, destructive riots at Bristol and Nottingham, 
enormous meetings at Birmingham and other populous towns, 
and strenuous opposition from the aristocracy, the bill finally 
passed ijito a law, June 7, 1832 ; the king had previously 
decided, in case of need, to create a sufficient number of peers 
to ensure its passage through the house of Lords ; — the bill 
may be said not to have realised the expectations of its 
supporters, neither did it bring about the evils so frequently 
predicted by its adversaries. Lord Grey retained office till 
tbe summer of 1834, when, owing to divisions in the cabinet, 
and his measures being found to fall short of the reforming 
tastes of the people, he resigned, and was succeeded by lord 
Melbourne. In the autumn of the same year, the death of 
earl Spencer deprived the ministry of their chief support, and 
the king took advantage of the circumstance to advance sir 
Bobert Peel to the premiership, but he resigned in April, 
1835, and lord Melbourne resumed office. During his 
ministry, considerable reforms were effected on Sept. 9, 1835, 
in the municipal corporations of Great Britain. 

New London Bridge opened by the king in person (Aug. 1, 
1831). Lords-lieutenant of counties appointed for Ireland. 
The cholera visited England, first appearing at Sunderland, 
April 26, 1831 : it caused much alarm, but died away in the 
autumn of 1832. 

The present state of the pen-manufacture, prompts a few 
remarks in reference to the past : — Pens are of great antiquity, 
and are frequently alluded to in the Bible : pens of iron — 
which may mean * styles' — are mentioned by Job and Jeremiah. 
Beed-pens are known to have been in common use by the 
ancients, — some were discovered at Pompeii. Pens of gold 
and silver are alluded to by the classical writers. Of whatever 
material the pen was made, it was called 'calamus'; whence 
our familiar saying, ' Currente calamo* — ' with a flowing pen.' 
It was not till the eighteenth century, that the ' grey-goose 
quill ' superseded the ' calamus,' though the ' quill/ of some 
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kind, is spoken of in Spain by bishop Isidore in 636 ; also in 
England in 676. Steel pens came into use in the United Eong- 
dom, 1820 ; the wholesale price per gross theA was £7 4s. ; in 
1830, the price was 8s.; — a better pen is now sold at 6d. per gross. 
Birmingham produces upwards of one thousand million gross per 
annum ; the total manufacture in this country is very astonish- 
ing, — and yet goose-quill pens are still largely consumed. 

The first parliament after the passing of the Beform bill 
met in February, 1833, when coercive measures were adopted 
for pacifying Ireland, and, as an incentive to peace, a bilf was 
passed for curtailing the revenues of the Protestant church of 
that country. The monopoly of the East India Company was 
abolished (1834). The new Poor Law Act passed, Aug. 14, 
1834; and the Commutation Tithe Act in 1836. The 
emancipation of our colonial slaves was granted on Aug. 28, 
1833, but at the enormous cost of £20,000,000, ad compensation 
to the proprietors of these poor creatures : the first stone of a 
*Wilberforce Testimonial,' to commemorate the event, was 
laid at Hull — ^the native place of this celebrated philanthropist 
— on Aug. 1, 1834. 

Captain Boss returned from his voyage of discovery in the 
arctic regions, on Oct. 18, 1833, after an absence of nearly 
four years ; fears had been entertained for his safety. Great 
excitement was caused in the metropolis by the meetings of 
the workmen belonging to the different trades. Death of the 
intrepid Lander, who had been engaged in discovering the 
interior of Africa, the course of the Niger having been before 
ascertained by himself and brother. Both houses of parlia- 
ment were destroyed by a fire, which broke out early in the 
evening of Oct. 16, 1834, continued with awful violence through 
the night, and was not extinguished for several days. 

Institutions founded : — Mechanics' Institutes, 1823 ; Society 
of British Artists, 1823-4 ; National G-allery of Pictures, 
1824 ; London University, 1826— opened, Oct. 1, 1828 ; 
King's College, London, 1830 ; Boyal Geographical Society, 
1830 ; Boyal Astronomical Society, 1831 ; British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1831 ; Statistical Society, 
1834 ; Boyal Institution of British Architects, 1835 ; the 
Camden Society, 1838. 
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Ncunes of Note. — Statesmen and Politicians : — Earl Spencer (1782 — 
1845) ; sir John Malcolm (1769—1833) ; Jeremy Bentham (174i&— 1832) ; 
William Cobbett (1762—1835). 

Naval Commanders :— Lords Keith (1747—1823) ; Exmouth (1757— 
1838) ; Teignmouth (1751—1834) ; Saumarez (1757—1836). 

Lawyers : — Lord Chancellor Eldon (1751 — 1838) ; lord Stowell, admi- 
ralty judge (1745—1836) ; lord chief justice Tenterden (1762—1832) ; 
Charles Butler (1750—1832). 

Poets r—Sh- Walter Scott, and noyeUst, (1771—1832) ; C. Dibdin (1745 
—1814) ; S. T. Coleridge (1772—1834) ; G. Crabbe (1754r— 1832) j J. 
Hogg (1772—1835); Miss Landon— 'L. E. L.'— (1802— 1835) ; Mrs. 
Hemans (1794—1835) j James Smith (1775—1839) ; Coknan, the younger 
(1762—1836). 

Historians :— Sir J. Mackintosh (1765—1832) ; James Mill (1773—1836). 

Authors and Literary Characters : — Sir John Leslie (1766 — 1832) ; Mrs. 
Hannah More (1745—1833) ; lord Dover (1797—1833) ; W. Gkniwin 
(1756—1833) ; C. Lamb (1775—1834) ; John Gait (1779—1839) ; sir W. 
Gell, antiquarian, (1797—1836). 

Painters and Artists :— W. Stothard (1755—1834) ; B. Westall 
(1765—1836). 

Actors :— Mrs. Siddons (1755—1831), and Edmund Kean (1787—1833), 
tragedians; Charles Matthews, comedian (1766 — 1835). 

Philanthropist .—WiUiam Wilberforce (1759—1833). 
Musicians :— Sir J. Stevenson (1761—1838) ; S. Wesley (1766—1837). \ 

R. Lander (1804^1834), J. Lander (1806—1834), brothers,— the African t\ 
travellers ; sir John Sinclair, agriculturist and financier (1754 — 1836) ; .;; . 
Thomas Telford, engineer (1757 — 1834) ; sir John Soane, founder of the j 

splendid museum at No. 13, Lincoln^s-inn Fields, which he gave to the ' 

nation (1753 — 1837) ; Davies Gilbert, president of the Boyal Society 
(1767—1840). 

(56.) YICTOEIA. 

Birth and Reign, — Alexandrina Victoria — only child of the 
duke of Kent, who was fourth son of George III., and next 
brother to William IV. — ascended the throne in the nineteenth 
year of her age, being bom at Kensington, May 24, 1819, 
seven months before the death of her father. Crowned at 
Westminster, June 28, 1838. 

Marriage, — Feb. 10, 1840, to her first cousin Albert (now 
Prince Consort), second son of the duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha. His royal highness is nephew of the duchess of Kent, 
and of king Leopold of Belgium, and cousin of the king of 
Portugal. 
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Issue, — Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, bom Nov. 21, 1840, 
(married to prince Frederick William of Prussia, Jan. 25, 
1858) ; Albert Edward, prince of Wales, Nov. 9, 1841 ; Alice 
Maud Mary, April 25, 1843 ; Alfred Ernest Albert, Aug. 6, 
1844 ; Helena Augusta Victoria, May 25, 1846 ; Louisa 
Caroline Alberta, March 18, 1848 ; Arthur William Patrick 
Albert, May 1, 1850 ; Leopold George Duncan Albert, April 
7, 1853 ; and Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore, April 14, 1857. 

Mem, Events. — Hanover was separated from the English 
crown on the death of William IV. ; females being excluded 
from the succession, it passed to Ernest, duke of Cumberland, 
the late king's next surviving brother. The two first vessels 
which steamed from the United Kingdom across the Atlantic, 
arrived at New York on June 17 and 18, 1838, — one, the 

* Great Western,' from Bristol, in fifteen days ; the other, the 

* Sirius,' from Cork, in seventeen days. 

After a brief but glorious campaign, the rightful sovereign 
of Cabul was seated on his throne by the aid of the British 
forces under the command of lord Keane. A large territory 
to the west and north of our Indian empire, was brought 
under the influence of Great Britain, by lords Hardinge and 
Ellenborough, assisted by generals sir C. J. Napier, Pollock, 
Sale, Gough, Gilbert, H. G. Smith, England, Nott, &c. Pegu, 
the Punjaub, and, lastly, the wealthy and important kingdom 
of Oude, were annexed to our Indian empire, by the marquis 
of Dalhousie — who discharged the office of Governor- General 
of that country from 1848 to 1856 with the highest political 
and administrative ability, consolidating our empire by the 
introduction of railways, gas, the electric telegraph, cheap 
postage, and education. 

Syria was brought back from the power of the pasha of 
Egypt to the alliance of the Ottoman Porte, by admirals sir 
B. Stopford and sir C. Napier. Acre, which was only reduced 
by Ibrahim Pasha after a siege of eight months, and before 
which Bonaparte was defeated by sir Sidney Smith after a 
siege of fifty-two days, was now taken by sir Robert Stopford 
and sir Charles Napier, together with much treasure, and nearly 
5,000 prisoners, after a bombardment of only three hours. 

The Chinese were induced to enter into a treaty of recom- 
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pense for two and a half millions* worth df opium, belonging 
to British merchants, which they had seized. Hong-Kong, an 
island within the Chinese seas, was secured as a British settle- 
ment, by sir Henry Pottinger, June 26, 1843, with other 
privileges, which were before unprecedented in the history of 
this nation. From the nature of the constitution of the 
Chinese government, their affairs must necessarily long remain 
in an unsettled state. 

The great social improvement of the " uniform penny post" 
throughout the United Kingdom, came into operation Jan. 10, 
1840. The original proposer of the plan (in 1837), and one 
of the greatest benefactors of the age, sir Bowland Hill, has 
been appointed secretary to the Post-office, and is thus 
enabled, by degrees, to carry out his plan. In 1855, the 
usefulness of the Post-oiHce was considerably extended, by the 
transmission of books and printed matter at a uniform cheap 
rate of postage. The net Post-office revenue in 1653, was 
£10,000 ; in 1749, £88,000 ; in 1838, £1,659,511. In 1859, 
the gross revenue was £3,313,675, including £116,417 for 
commission on money-orders. In 1838, there were 4,500 
branch post-offices in the United Kingdom, — now there are 
11,412 offices, and 1,958 boxes. The daily journeys of the mails 
are as follow : — 35,604 miles by rail ; 32,936 by coaches and 
other vehicles ; 2,817 by steam-vessels ; by foot-postmen, 68,964 ; 
—making a daily total of 140,321 miles. 545,000,000 letters, 
and 70,500,000 newspapers, were despatched during the year 
1859. In 1838, the total of letters was 75,000,000. Post- 
office orders, in number 6,969,108, amounting in yalue to 
£13,250,930, were issued in 1859. 

In 1840 and 1841, considerable excitement was occasioned 
by the formation of an association called the ' National Anti- 
Corn-Law League;' through the instrumentality of this body, 
and its chairman, Eichard Cobden, Esq., aided by sir Eobert 
Peel — who, after having long been the powerful supporter of 
agricultural protection, did not scruple to profess in i 846 that 
his opinions on the subject were modified — the principles of 
free-trade triumphed, and important changes in our commercial 
laws have since been made, the result of which must be 
beneRciaito our. own country, and all nations of the world. 
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During the same period, an almost universal agitation in 
Ireland was created by the late Daniel O'Connell and others, 
for a repeal of the union, or the concession of equal rights to 
all classes of her majesty's subjects. These exciting topics led 
to an abortive rebellion, followed by state prosecutions in 
1848-9, and the transportation of numerous persons on the 
charge of high treason. 

The remains of Bonaparte were removed from St. Helena, 
and deposited (Dec. 15, 1840) in the Hotel des Invalides, 
Paris. Upper and Lower Canada, which had long been the 
scene of discord and revolution, were united, through the 
instrumentality of the earl of Durham ; they received a 
constitution with a representative government, Feb. 10, 1841. 

The Thames Tunnel was completed August 12, 1841: it 
was commenced in 1825, and carried through after a series of 
unexampled difficulties, by sir I. Brunei, the engineer ; he took 
his first idea of this work from the boring of the tiny ship- 
worm ; he saw how the little creature perforated the wood 
with its well-armed head, first in one direction and then in 
another, till the archway was complete, and then daubed 
over the roof and sides with a kind of varnish. — Brunei, by 
copying this example, on a large scale, accomplished his great 
engineering work ! — nay, so will any human being, possessed 
of the requisite genius and the necessary will, succee/1 in 
any effort of his mind, if he practically studies the numerous 
examples of nature, at all times within his reach, — if he do 
but bring the eye of intelligence to his aid, he must and will 
triumph; this assertion may appear magical, but it is magic 
with which nature abounds, endowed, by its bountiful Maker 
with infinite wisdom and goodness, for the use of man : it is 
astonishing how well the world is worth our studying, — how 
full the feast is, — how varied, — how healthful,— how free from 
surfeiting; — every art which mankind have practised — every 
science which they have studied — has, in its success, previously 
found its prototype in nature and its laws : there is doubtless 
yet a vast field in store to be harvested — only waiting for the 
reapers ! The length of this Tunnel is 1,200 feet ; foot- 
passengers enter by circular shafts with handsome staircases, 
and the carriages drive down an immense spiral road winding 
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twice round a circular excavation of 57 feet deep, and 200 feet 
in diameter. The double archways are each 15 feet high, and 
both wide enough for a carriage-way and foot-path. The total 
cost was £630,000, or two-thirds less than London Bridge. 
It was opened throughout for foot-passengers, March 25, 184s3. 

The Eoyal Exchange burnt down, Jan. 10, 1838 ; the new 
building was commenced Jan. 17, 1841 — W. Tite, architect, — 
the first stone was laid by prince Albert, Jan. 17, 1842, and 
the building opened by the queen, Oct. 28, 184>4. A fire at 
the Tower of London, Oct. 30, 1841. The new houses of 
Parliament were rebuilt by sir C. Barry, architect. 

The duke of Sussex died April 21, 1843, aged seventy-four ; 
at his own request, he was. interred, on May 4, in Kensal 
Green Cemetery ; — the dukes of Kent and Sussex were the 
most esteemed of all the children of George III. Hungerford 
suspension-bridge finished. May 1, 1845. During 1846-7, 
there was great scarcity of food throughout Europe, more 
particularly in Ireland, where famine was followed by a severe 
pestilence, which considerably diminished the population. The 
accounts from Ireland, on Feb. 20, 1847, were awful : a verdict 
of 'death from starvation' was given at an inquest held in 
Ban try, on forty bodies ; the coroners were at work night and 
day in other parts of the kingdom ; — ^want, nakedness, and 
cold were mowing down the people. In many instances, the 
dead were left unburied, and the living and the dead were 
stretched on the same pallet ; thousands were buried un- 
coffined, it being considered better to give a shilling to help to 
sustain the living than to bury the dead. 

Great political convulsions in 1848 ; Louis Philippe abdicated 
the French throne, Feb. 24, — a republic was proclaimed the 
same day. Prince Louis Napoleon, son of the ex-king of 
Holland, and nephew of the emperor, was elected president 
Dec. 21, 1848; he has since been chosen emperor of the 
French, under the title of Napoleon III. (Dec. 1, 1852). In 
1855 he married Eugenie, countess of Theba, " a lady of 
Spanish birth and Scottish extraction, who was partly educated 
in England, by whom in 1856 he had a son, now heir to the 
imperial throne. The ex-king, Louis Philippe, took refuge in 
Eugland, and died at Glaremout, Aug. 26, 1850, aged 87. 
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A Financial Eeform Association was instituted at Liverpool 
on April 20, 1848, " to enforce the adoption of a simple and 
equitable system of direct taxation, in lieu of the present 
unequal, complicated, and expensively-collected duties on com- 
modities." The population of England and Wales, in 1851, 
was 17,922,768 ; Scotland, 2,870,784 ; Ireland, 6,515,794 ; the 
islands round the seas, 142,916 ;— total, 27,452,262. 

The Queen's Colleges, in Ireland, opened 1849-50. The 
cholera again visited the kingdom in 1848-9 and 1853-4. 

On Sept. 24, 1850, pope Pius IX. issued a * Letter 
Apostolic,* re-establishing the Boman Catholic Hierarchy in 
England, which had been suppressed since the first year of 
Elizabeth's reign, and on Sept. 30, raised Dr. Wiseman, then 
catholic bishop of London, to the dignity of a cardinal, 
creating him at the same time archbishop of Westminster. 
These acts being generally considered a ' Papal Aggression,' 
led to much civil excitement and religious discord in England. 

The years 1850-1, will be ever memorable as the advent of 
the * Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations' — 
originally suggested by the council of the Society of Arts, and 
the idea was greatly encouraged by her Majesty and the 
prince Consort. It was opened with an interesting national 
ceremony, in a splendid building erected from designs furnished 
by sir Joseph Paxton, in Hyde Park, London, May 1, 1851. 
Architects were puzzled what to suggest as to the style of the 
intended building, in the midst of which, sir Joseph submitted 
his design ; its novelty and remarkable suitability for the 
purposes intended, at once secured its adoption, — ^it was the 
right thing at the right* time ; the first sketch was made upon 
a sheet of blotting-paper, in a public room of the railway- 
station at Derby, — it was the elaborai;ion of an idea which had 
existed in his mind for years, — still, at the moment, it was an 
eflbrt of genius. On Oct. 7, 93,000 persons were in the 
building at two o'clock, — the largest number, either in ancient 
or modem times, ever known to be in one room at the same 
time ; the total number of visitors was 6,170,000 \ the receipts, 
^505,107. The exhibition in Hyde Park was closed to the 
public on October 11 of the same year. This * Crystal Palace' 
w^as afterwards rebuilt at Sydenham, and publicly opened by heir 
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Majesty, June 10, 185li. The financial success and national 
benefit of this ' Great Exhibition,* led to the founding of the 
Dublin Exhibition, by the patriotic William Dargan, Esq. ; it 
yfM opened May 12, 185»3. The Art Treasures' Exhibition at 
Manchester opened May 5, 1857 ; and that permanently useful 
and highly praiseworthy institution, the Council of Education 
Museum, at South Kensington, opened June 24, 1857. 

Our allies, the Turks, declared war against Bussia, Sept. 27, 
1853, which was subsequently followed by a similar declaration 
on the part of England and France, March 28, 1854. The united 
forces of the allies landed in the Crimea, early in September, 
under lord Baglan and marshal St. Amaud, and fought 
successfully the battle of the Alma on the 20th ; general 
Canrobert succeeded to the command of the French on the 
death of St. Arnaud, and the united forces laid siege to 
Sebastopol. The battles of Balaklava, Oct. 26, and Inkermann, 
Nov. 5, followed, in which our troops gained decisive victories, 
though at a heavy loss of men. The Eussian fortress of 
Bomarsund, in the Baltic, was destroyed in the previous 
summer, by the fleet under sir Charles Napier. Bombardment 
of Sveaborg, Aug. 9, 1855. Kertchand other forts on the sea 
of Azof destroyed, June, 1855. The siege of Sebastopol was 
probnged until Sept. 8, 1855, when prince Gortschakoff was 
compelled, by the increasing heaviness of fire of the allied 
forces, to evacuate the southern side of the town, and retreat 
to the northern portion. The allies, who gained the place with 
great difficulty, took possession of a heap of blood-stained ruins, 
and soon after levelled the forts and dockyards, which were of 
surprising size and strength. In the spring of 1856, a 
congress was held in Paris ; peace was concluded upon equit- 
able terms, and finally proclaimed March 30, 1856. 

This war cost us £32,793,303. The total amount of the 
national debt in 1859 was £805,078,554. In the year ending 
March 31, 1859, the whole expenses of conducting the govern- 
ment of the country, at home and abroad — exclusive of the 
interest on the national debt — was £34,136,399. — The people 
are apt to complain of the burden of the taxes, and yet the 
consumption of intoxicating drinks and tobacco in this year 
Amounted to £48,000,000,— the principal part of which was 
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borne by the working classes. Well might lord John Eussell 
say, "You may rely upon it that the government of this 
country durst not tax the working-classes to anything like the 
extent to which they tax themselves, in their expenditure 
upon intoxicating drinks alone." Mr. Bright also says, 
^ After long reflection and much observation, I assure you 
there is no way for the working-classes to improve their 
condition, but that which so many of them have availed them- 
selves of — ^the practice of the virtues of industry, frugality, 
temperance, honesty, and reliance upon themselves." 

The public income and expenditure of the United Kingdom 
for the year ending 31 st March, 1860, were : — 

Jiicofn«.--Custom8,£24,460,901; exci8e,£20,361,000; Btomps, £8,04^,598;: 
taxes (land and assessed), £3,232,000; property tax, £9,596,105; post* 
office, £3,310,000 ; crown lands (net), £284,479 ; miscellaneous, £1,545^99 
Ss. ; amount received from the Spanish government in part payment of the 
debt of £496,385, due by that government for war-stores supplied in the 
years 1834-8, £256,385.— Total, £71,089,668 I7s. 4d. 

ExpendUure. — Interest and management of the permanent debt, &c.,, 
£28,638,725 ; civil list, £403,260 ; annuities and pensions, £350,713 
148. 3d. ; salaries and allowances, £157,602 98. lOd. ; diplomatic salaries 
and pensions, £163,061 Os. Id. ; courts of justice, £712,417 l7s. 2d. ; 
miscellaneous charges on the consolidated fund, £177,339 9s. lOd. ; army, 
£14,057,186 4s. 2d. ; navy (including packet service), £11,823,859 ; miscel- 
laneous civil services, £7,721,518 12s. lid. ; salaries, &c., of revenue 
departments, £4,438,548 8s. 6d. ; operations in China, £838,057. — Total 
expenditure, £69,502,289 : thus showing an excess of income over expendi- 
ture m the year, of £1,517,379. 

On account of an insult offered to the British flag, admiral 
sir M. Seymour bombarded Canton, in China, in Nov., 1856. 
Visit of the emperor and empress of the French to England, 
April 16, 1855. Opening of the Great Exhibition at Paris, 
May 15, 1855. Queen Victoria visited France, Aug. 18, 1855. 
King of Sardinia visited London, Nov. 29, 1855. The emperor 
and empress paid another visit, Aug. 8, 1857. And our queen 
went to Cherbourg, Aug. 5, 1858. 

Considerable progress made in the spread of national educa- 
tion, which has been brought under the control of the lord 
president of the Council, and is carried out under a staff of 
inspectors appointed by the government. 

The most significant sign of the ' Indian Mutiny' was given 
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May 11, 1867, at Meerut, near Delhi, the first victim being 
colonel Finnis, brother of the late lord mayor of London. 
The truly gallant general, sir H. Havelock, bart., died at the 
Alumbagh, near Lucknow, Nov. 25, 1857. Sir Colin Campbell 
(now lord Clyde), on receiving in London on July 11, 1858, 
the appointment of the command of the army in India, 
exemplified the energy of the British soldier : he was asked 
when he should be ready to leave England ; his answer was, 
' To-morrow' ! — an earnest of his future success. On his 
arrival in India, he was ably seconded by the brothers Lawrence 
and Edwardes, as well as by generals Neill, Outramy Nicholson, 
and many others. 

Launch of the ' Great Eastern' steam-ship, Jan. 31, 1858; 
she made the first trial trip on Sept. 7, 1859. 

The East India Company ceased to exist on Aug. 31, 1858, 
and the new Council of India came into operation the 
following day. 

The electric telegraph : — During the previous century, many 
electrical experiments were made, with progressive success ; but 
the first real invention originated with professor Wheatstone, 
in 1837, — it was practically and successfully tested on the 
Blackwall railway. The submarine Atlantic telegraphy between 
Ireland and America, completed Aug. 5, 1858 ; a message was 
sent by the queen to the president of the United States, on 
Aug. 22, and a reply received the same day ; the wires have 
since sustained some damage, but the communications are 
doubtless only suspended. The speeches of Messrs. Bright 
and Gibson at Manchester, on Dec. 10, 1858, were reported 
by electric telegraph to * The Times ' ; the message commenced 
leaving Manchester at 10*35 p.m., and finished at 1*25 a.nL ; 
was in type at 2*45, and occupied six columns in the paper ; — a 
partial realization of a plan of one of the authors of this book, 
who had previously proposed that the debates in parliament 
should be so reported. Here are two statements of the 
results of the electric telegraph ; the one brings, mentally, 
the inhabitants of cities into actual contact, — ^the other binds 
the intelligence of continents together ; — another * wonder of the 
world,' and one of the most marvellous social engines of the age. 
To write by hand, to print by hand, to print by steatn, to print 
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by lightning ! — four stages of development in the inter- 
communication of thought, — ^what will their successors be ? The 
scientific telegraph will do what the power of nature has done 
ever since the creation — put a * girdle round the globe,' — an 
artificial one we admit, but, nevertheless, wherever it goes, 
its natural parent will look on and smile, to think how long 
man has been in doing this, and wonder even that her attri- 
butes, as to our true knowledge of them — simple and far-distant 
fts they are from those of the Omnipotent and the All-wise 
— are as yet mostly hidden from or unrecognized by man, 
however civilized he may be, though they unquestionably 
encircle him in every clime and season. 

Peace with China, — treaty signed, June 26, 1858 ; freedom of 
commerce with the country, and the religions of other nations 
tolerated. Lord Elgin, our indefatigable Chinese ambassador, 
visited the empire of Japan in August, 1858, and obtained a 
reciprocal commercial treaty ; some idea of the importance of 
this privilege may be formed, when it is stated that Jeddo, its 
capital city, contains nearly 2,000,000 of inhabitants. 

The various expeditions in search of a north-west passage to 
India, undertaken by sir John Franklin, are known to all the 
world. The last time he left England was May 24, 1845. 
Several expeditions had been since sent to try to discover sir 
John, his ships, and crew, but without success, — till the one 
under sir F. L. M'Clintock found, on May 6, 1859, at Point 
Victoria, near Cape Victoria, a tin case containing a paper 
signed by * Captain Fitz- James, April 25, 1848,' which stated 
that the ships 'Erebus' and * Terror' were wrecked Sept. 12, 
1847, and that sir John Franklin had died June 11, 1847. 
Captain M*Clintock arrived in England on Sept. 18, 1859. 

An important commercial treaty between France and 
England was arranged in January, 1860, by the emperor of 
the French and Mr. Cobden, assisted by the governments of 
the two countries. 

Literary and Scientific Institutions founded: — The Eoyal 
Agricultural Society of England, 1838 ; Archaeological Associa- 
tion, 1843 ; the Council of Education Museum, 1857 ; the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science (by 
lord Brougham), 1857 ; Wellington College, 1859. 
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Names of Note. — Statesmen and politicians : — lord Melbourne (1779— 

1848) ; sir Eobert Peel (1788—1850) ; marquis of Wellesley (1760—1842) ; 
earl Grey (1764—1845) ; lord Holland (1773—1840) ; sir T. F. Buxton 
(1787—1845) ; D. O'ConneU (I774r-1847) ; sirF. Burdett (1770—1844) ; 
B. L. Shea (1793—1851) ; T. W. Coke, earl of Leicester (1752—1842) ; 
Joseph Hume (1777—1855) ; Frederick Lucas (1812—1855) ; sir William 
Molesworth, bart. (1810—1855) ; the earl of Shrewsbury (1832—1856) ; 
earl of EUesmere (1800—1857). 

MiUtary Commanders :— The duke of Wellington (1769—1852) ; sh- C. 
J. Napier (1782—1853) ; lords HiU (1772-1842), Lynedoch (1750— 
1843), Anglesey (1768—1854), Beresford (1768—1854), Keane (1783— 
1844), Baglan (1788—1855), and Hardinge (1785—1856) ; sir H. 
Pottinger (1789—1856) ; sir H. Havelock, bart. (1795—1857). 

Naval Commanders : — Admirals sir John Franklin (1786—1847), lord 
Lyons (1790—1858). 

Divines :— Sidney Smith (1771—1845) ; Dr. T. Chahners (1780—1847) ; 
bishops Butler (1773—1839), Mant (1775—1848), Blomfield (1786— 
1857), and D. Wilson, Calcutta, (1770—1857). Dr. J. Kitto (1803—1854). 

Lawyers:— J. Chitty (177^—1841) ; Basil Montagu (176^—1851); 
lords Cottenham (1781—1851), Plunket 1764—1854), Abinger (1769— 
1844) ; Langdale (1783—1851), Dennum (1779—1854), and Truro 
(1782—1855) ; sir T. N. Talfourd (1795—1854). 

Poets :— B. Southey (1774—1843) ; T. Campbell (1777—1844) ; W. 
Wordsworth (1770—1850); T. Moore (1779—1852); Samuel Bogers 
(1763—1855) ; Mrs. Southey, Caroline Bowles, (1787—1854) ; James 
Montgomery (1772—1854) ; Bobert Montgomery (1807—1855). 

Historians :— Bev. Dr. Lingard (1771—1851) ; Sharon Tumor (1768— 
1847) ; Bev. Dr. T. Arnold (1795—1842) ; Dawson Turner (1775—1858); 
Henry Hallam (1778—1859) ; lord Macaulay (1800—1859). 
• Authors :— E. Lodge (1756—1839) ; J. Boaden (175^—1839) ; A. 
Cunningham (1785—1842) ; T. Hook (1788—1841) ; J. C. Loudon 
(1783—1843) ; Dr. Dalton (1766—1844) ; W. Hone (1779—1842) ; J. 
Banim (1800—1842) ; T. Hood (1798—1845) ; B. Mudie (1777—1842) ; 
L D'IsraeU (1766—1848) ; W. Tennant (1785—1848) ; Miss Edgeworth 
(1767—1849) ; captam Marryatt (1792—1848) ; B. P. Ward (1765— 
1846) ; sir N. H. Nicohis (1799—1848) ; countess of Blessington (1789— 

1849) ; H. Smith (1780—1849) ; Jane Porter (1776—1850) ; F. J. Cooper 
(1789—1851) ; Mrs. Hofland (1770—1844) ; J. Foster (1770—1843) ; 
Dr. Prichard (1785—1848) ; W. H. MaxweU (1794—1850) ; Un. 
Sherwood (1774r-1851) ; Professor S. Lee (1783—1852) ; Professor J. 
Wilson (1785—1854) ; E. Biddle (1788—1854) ; J. G. Lockhart (1792- 
1854) ; Miss Mitford (1786—1855) ; Charlotte Bronte (1807—1855) ; 
W. Yarrell (1784—1856) ; GUbert A'Beckett (1810—1856) ; Joseph 
Haydn, author of the * Dictionary of Dates* ( — 1856) ; Douglas 
Jerrold, dramatist (1803—1857) ; lady Morgan (1783—1859) ; Dr. D. 

Lardner (1793—1859) ; \jA^ BxmSb Ql^^i— V»5fli\ •, «r &, T. StMmta 
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(1780—1859) ; sir J. Stephen (1788—1859) ; Mrs. Jameson ( — 
1859) ; Dr. Birkbeck, originator of mechanics' institutions (1776 — 1841) ; 
Albert Smith (1816—1860). 

Physicians : — Sir Charles Bell, discoverer of the * nervous system' (1774 
— 1842) ; Dr. J. Paris — author of * Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest'— (1785— 1856) j Dr. Ure (1778—1857) ; Dr. J. Pereira (1806— 
1853). Samuel Cooper, surgeon (1790—1848). 

Painters and Artists :— Sir W. Beechey (1753—1839) ; sir D. Wilkie 
(1785—1841) ; sir A. W. Callcot (1779— 184i) ; H. Corbould (1788— 
1844) ; R. Smirke (1751—1845) ; R. B. Haydon (1786—1846) ; WiUiam 
Collins (1787—1847) ; W. Etty (1787—1849) ; sir M. A. Shee (1770— 
1850) ; J. M. W. Turner (1775—1851) j W. Wyon, and medalUst (1794 
—1851) ; W. WestaU (1781—1850) ; sir F. Chantrey (1782—1841) ; 
Copley Fielding (1787—1855) ; John Martin (1789—1854) j J. J. Chalon 
( —1854) ; Charles LesUe (1794—1859) j D. Cox (1793—1859) j J. 
Ward (1770—1859). 

Sculptors :— Sir R. J. Wyatt (1795—1850) ; sir R. Westmacott 
(1775—1856). 

Architects :— W. Wilkins (1779—1839) ; R. Rickman (1777—1841) ; 
A. W. N. Pugin, and author (1811 — 1852) ; John Britton, the author or 
editor of eighty-seven works on Architecture and the Fine Arts (1771 — 
1857) ; sir C. Barry (1795—1860). 

Geologists :— Dr. G-. A. Mantell (1790—1852) ; sir H. de la Beche 
(1796—1855) J Dr. Buckland (1784—1856) ; Hugh MiUer (1802—1856). 

Actors : — Charles Kemble, comedian and tragedian (1775 — 1854) ; 
Charles Young, tragedian (1777—1856). J. Braham, vocalist (1774-— 1856). 

Musical Composers : — Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809 — 1847) ; W. Crotch 
(1775—1847) ; F. Cramer (1772—1848) ; su-H. R. Bishop (1787—1855). 

Philanthropists :— Elizabeth Fry (1780—1845) ; T. Clarkson (1760— 
1846) ; Rev. Father Mathew (1790—1856). 

Engineers :— G-. Stephenson (1781—1848) ; sir I. M. Brunei (1769— 
1849) ; and his son, I. K. Brunei, the originator of the * Great Eastern' 
steam-ship (1806—1859) ; R. Stephenson (1803—1859). 

Now POB A PEW BEFLECTI0N8 EEE WE CLOSE. — Lct US ponder on the 
three previous lines. In 1804, George Stephenson was a poor labourer, 
his son Robert lying in his cradle, whilst the father was cobbling shoes by 
his side. Then the stage-coach dragged along its course at about five miles 
per hour ; foot -pads still prowled on Hounslow heath, Finchley common, 
and many other parts of the kingdom. A letter, posted in London, would 
reach Edinburgh perhaps in the course of a week. In 1824, the father said 
to the son, " I tell you what I think, my lad : you will live to see the day 
— ^though I may not live so long — when railroads will supersede almost all 
other modes of conveyance in our native country, — when mail-coaches will 
go by railway, and railroads become the great highway for the king and all 
his subjects ; the time is coming when it will be ohea^r fov «.^<n!'£k£^<^\s)aKfik. 
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to travel on a railway, than to walk on foot.** — A bold, a daring, but a 
great social and patriotic prophecy ! — both father and son liyed to see it 
falfilled. We can now go to Edinburgh in ten hours ; and a letter, posted 
in the erening, is on the breakfast-table in the Scottish capital on the 
following morning. This change has been brought about through the 
perseyerance of George Stephenson and his illustrious son, with the aid of 
sir I. M. Brunei and his son I — Had the world before this period exhibited, 
in any branch of renown, such a quadruple alliance ? Of each it may be 
said — if you seek his monument, look not at the place of his birth, — his abode, 
— or his death, — but throughout the greater part of the habitable globe ! 

Quando ullos inreniemus pares ? — 

Mirabele dictu. 

Jure divine, humane, 

Nemu vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu 

divine unquam fait ! 

In the half-year ending Dec. 31, 1858, the passengers conveyed by 
railway in England were 63,453,569 ; in Scotland, 8,304,742 ; in Ireland, 
4,770,891 ;— total, 76,529,202 passengers. Miles travelled over in England, 
886,390,958 j in Scotland, 97,311,652 ; in Ireland, 67,595,432 ;— total miles 
travelled, in six monihsy 1,051,298,042. Miles opened in England, 7,000; 
in Scotland, 1,352; in Ireland, 1,188; — total miles of railway opened, 
9,540. The total receipts for passengers and merchandise, in England, was 
£16,205,194 ; in Scotland, £2,125,569 ; in Ireland, £828,401 ;— total 
receipts, ybr six months, £19,159,164. 

We cannot — for the mighty power is not given us — say, Let there be on 
the European shores of the Atlantic ocean, three Great Britains, — but the 
means exist for creating on this land, in less than a hundred years, two 
more nations, each in number equal to the existing population, and of 
distributing them over its fields in cottages, farms, and towns, by the 
banks of its rivers, and around its immemorial hills, and thev will thus 
be neither separated by larger roads nor wider seas, but be neighbours, 
ft How -workers, and fellow-countrymen, on the good old territory, — wielding 
by machines the forces of nature, that shall serve them with strength of 
millions of horses, on roads and seas, in mines, manufactories, and ships. 
Subsistence shall be as abundant as it is now ; and .luxuries, which are 
consumed by the few, shall be enjoyed by multitudes. The wealth of tha 
country — its stock and its produce — shall increase in a faster ratio than 
the people. All this shall be accomplished by the progress of society, by 
the diliu^ion of knowledge and morals, by improvements, — and not by 
miraculous agency. # Should these imaginings be realised, may we hope 
that the bleasinga will be received with humility and thankfulness to li» 
grjat Giver of all good, here and through countless ages! 

Diji-ante vita, — Disce docendus adhuc, — Tempos omida revelaL 
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FOEEIGN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

IN EimOPE. 

Heligoland (1807) — A smaU island formerly belonging to Denmark ; in 
the German Ocean, about 28 miles from the mouths of the Weser, Elbe, 
and Eyder. 

Oibraltar (1704) — A fort upon a rock in the South of Spain, on the 
straits of the same name. 

Malta (1800) — An island in the Mediterranean, south of Sicily. 

Seven Ionian Islands — Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, 
Zante, and Cerigo — on the western coast of Greece, forming a republic 
(1815) under the protection of Britain. 

IN ASIA. 

India or Hindostan — The greater part of it. Chief towns — Calcutta 
(1689), Madras (1620), Bombay (1661), Bengal (1517), Delhi, Agra, 
Lahore, Benares, Lucknow, &c. 

Ceylon (1506 and 1795) — A large island in the Indian Ocean, at the 
south-eastern extremity of Hindostan. Cliief town, Colombo (1802). 

Hong-Kong — An island on the coast of China, now an English colony 
(1842). 

Arracan — A province of Chin-India, or the Eastern Peninsula, extend- 
ing along the coast of the Bay of Bengal ; ceded to the British by the 
Burmese in 1826. 

Port Amherst — A town on the coast of Martahan^ a province in the 
south of the Birman Empire, founded by the British in 1826, on the ter- 
mination of the Burmese war. 

Tenasserim — A province in the south of the Birman Empire, ceded 
in 1826. 

Malacca^ or Malaga — A large peninsula, forming the southern extremity 
of Chin-India. 

Penang — An island off the west coast of Malacca. 

Singapore (1819) — Singhapura, *citv of the lion' — An island at the 
south extremity of Malacca. Its capital bears the same name. 

Aden — A sea-port town and peninsula of Arabia, now a depdt and 
halting-place for the steam-ships employed in the passage between Suez, 
Bombay, and Australia. From Suez is brought the finest Arabian coffee. 

IN AirSTBALASIA. 
{Discovered by the 8pani»h in 1625.) 

North Australia — Chief town, Bathurst. 

New South Wales (1770 and 1787) — South-east part of Australia, in 
the Pacific Ocean. Chief town, Sydney (1788). Gold discovered at 
Bathurst, New South Wales, by Mr. E. Hargraves, on Feb. 12, 1851, — 
seven tons, irom thence, arrived in the Thames, Nov. 23, 1852. Botany 
Bay (1788). 

Western Australia (1829)— Chief town, Perth. 

South Australia (1802)^Chief town, Adelaide (1836). 

Z)i«o— Victoria Colony (1839)— Chief town, Melliourne (1837). 

Van DiematCs Land or Tasmania (\^^Q^ 1799, and 1803) — An island 
off the south-east extremity of Australia. Capital, Hobart Town (1804) . 
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NoffolJe Island (1774) and New Zealand (1642 and 1833)— In the 
Pacific, about 1000 miles to the east of New South Wales. The south-east 
of New Zealand u the antipodes of England. 

IN APBICA. 

Sierra Leone (1787) — A country of Western Afirica, in which the British 
formed a settlement. 

The Gambia (1G31) ; Oold Coast (1530) ; Sodri^nez ; the Seychelles ; 
and Ascension (1508). Natal (1843). 

Cape Colony (1486) —The southern extremity of Africa, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, a country colonised by tlie Dutch about 1650, but possessed 
by the British since 1806, — a most important naval station in the passage 
to the East Indies. The Cape is the most thriving seat of European 
civilization in Africa. 

St. Helena (1502 and 1600) — An island in the South Atlantic, about 
1200 miles from the coast of Africa — a place of refreshment for home- 
ward-bound East India ships ; and &mous as the place of Napoleon's 
exile and death. 

Ascension — *the sailor's post-office' — in lat. 8° 8' north, long. 14° 
28' west. 

Mauritius or Isle of France — An island in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles 
east of Madagascar (1506), taken by the British from the French in 1810, 
by which time it had become a grand privateering station against our 
India shipping. 

IS NOBTH AMEBICA. 

British Columbia (gold discovered here, April 21, 1858), and Vanceuver's 
Island (1846) ; Hudson Bay Countries (1607)— Labrador (1501) ; Canada 
(1508, 1608, and 1759-60) ; New Brunswick (1622) ; Nova Scotia (1622) j 
Newfoundland (1497) ; the Bermudas, or Somers* Islands (1609) ; Prince 
Edward's Island (1607 and 1745), &c. Cape Breton (1479). 

IN CENTBAL AMEBICA. 

Honduras, and its dependencies (1670). 

IN SOITTH AMEBICA. 

Lemerara, Sssequibo, and Berbice (1803) — districts of Quiana; the 
Falklands (1594 and 1840). 

IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Lucayos (1492 and 1629) or Bahamas ; Jamaica (1493 and 1655)-^ 
chief town, Kingston; Tortolo (1666), Virgin Oorda — ^Virgin Islands — 
(1666) ; Anguilla (1666), St, Christopher (1493 and 1623), Bermudas 
(1609), Antigua (1652), Montserrat (1632), Nevis (1628), Dominica (1493 
and 1763)— Leeward Islands; St. Lucia (1803), St. Vincent (1763), 
Grenada (1763), Tobago (1763), Barbados (1605), Trinidad (1797)— 
Windward Islaiids. The most important of the British West India 
possessions is Jamaica, which is a large and productive island, yielding 
ample supplies of sugar to the home-country. 

ESTO PEEPETUA! 
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